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ADDRESS TO HIS MAJESTY THE KING 

I We, the President and Council representing the general body ot the Royal Anthropological Institute, 
present oiir hiinible duty to \our Majesty and take occasion of the one hundredth anniversary of 
the foundation ot the Ethnological Society, the precursor of this Institute, to assure Your ^lajestv of our 
loyal attachment to Your Majesty's Throne and Person. 

From the earliest days ot the Institute prol)lems relating to the culture and welfare of the less advanced 
peoples of Your Empire have been the subject of continued investigation both by the Institute and by its 
individual Fellows, Me are well aware of Your Majesty's dee]) interest in all that pertains to the well- 
being of \our subjects, and we hope that in the future, as in the past, we may be able to contribute to 
the knowledge upon which depends the just and benevolent government of all Your peoples. In particular, 
at this great e])och in the hivstory of Your Empire, it is our desire to ])lace unreservedly at the disposal of 
Your Majesty s advisers and servants the knowledge that has been gained by the Institute in the years 
since its foundation, so that it may assist to the full when the time for peaceful reconstruction shall come. 

\Ve pray that Your Majesty may be granted a long, prosperous, and happy reign over the peoples united 
in allegiance to the British Frown, and may shortly see a victorious end to the ])resent contiict. 

J. H. HUTTOX. \V. B. FAGCk 

President. Honorary Secretary. 


CENTENARY MEETING OF THE ROYAL ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSTITUTE. Saturday PM)th October. 1943. 

2 The one hundredth anniversarv of the foundation of the Ethnological Societv was observed bv a special 
all-d ay meeting of the Institute on 30 October. The morning session took place in the rooms of the 
Boyal Society, Burlington House, and the afternoon session at the Institute's hous(\ 21 Bedford Square, M .CM. 

The President read the loyal address of the Institute to His Majesty the King, and the gracious reply of 
His Majesty conveying his thanks to the President and CViumal for their expre>sions of loyalty and goodwill, 
his appreciation of the valuable work which the Institute has carried on for so many years, ami his best 
wishes for its fruitful progress in the years to come. 

The President briefly surveyed the present position of the Institute, the difficulties caused by the war, and 
the important work to be done with the return of peac e. His address is ])rinted herewith (Man, 1944, 3). 

Sir John Myres was unfortunately prevented by illness from delivering his address on A Century of our 
Work. The address was read by Dr. H. S. Harrison, ami is jirinted herewith (Man, 1944, 4). A vote of thanks 
was proposed by ^Ir. H. J. Braunholtz. who expressed in the warmest terms the gratitude and a])f)reciation of 
tile Institute for the long, unwearying, and outstanding services of Sir John to learning and to the Institute, of 
which he had been Hon, Secretary, President. Cdiairman of the Executive (Vunmittee and for long a member of 
the (V)uncil : he had initiated and founded Man, of which he was the first and also, since 1931. the pre.sent 
editor. The motion was carried by acclamation. 

The meeting then adjourned for lunch and proceedings were resumed at 1.39 p.m. The Right Honourable 
Lord Hailey gave an address on TJk RoJ^ of Anthropology in Colonial I)f relopynent (Man, 1944, 5). Sir Arthur 
Keith (Past -President) moved, and Lord Raglan seconded, a motion of thanks to Lord Hailey for his paper. 

The meeting adjourned to the Institute's house, where four pa]>ers were read and discussed on aspects of 
the future of Anthro])()logy : by Dr. 0. M. iMorant on Physical Anthropologff, Professor V. Gordon Ghilde on 
Archeeology. Mr. R. V. Sayce on Material Culture, and Dr, Raymond Firth on Social Anthropology, Each paper 
was followed by a discussion. The meeting adjourned for tea. 

Those ])resent at the Royal Society were about 200, and at the Institute about 129. 

I I 1 
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Nos. 3, 4] 

ADDRESS BY THE PRESIDENT, PROFESSOR J. H. HUTTON. C.I.E.. Sc.D. 


Wartime restrictions limit us to an austerity 
celebration, but the welcome we offer to our 
guests is no less genuine for that, and one of them, 
that great administrator, Lord Hailey, is to address 
us on the special place of Anthropology in colonial 
development, and I will take this opportunity of 
expressing the pleasure and gratification which we all 
feel at the presence among our other honoured guests 
here to-day of Field-Marshal Smuts. I have also to 
express our great regret at the death of Sir Aurel 
Stein, our Huxlev Lecturer in 1934. 

We are both a national and an international body, 
and we have consequently suffered not a little during 
the war from loss of members, from the interruption 
of communications, from the intermission of field 
work, and from the curtailment of teaching. This we 
hope may be made good with the return of peace. 
And when that wished -for event does take place, there 
is a great deal of work for us, as anthropologists, to do. 

The present distresses and confusion of the world 
are due in a great degree to ignorance, prejudice, and 
misunderstanding, and to the deliberate perversions 
of truth which are thereby made possible. In the 
building of a better world in which knowledge of our 
fellow -men may lead to the understanding and toler- 
ance which spring only from knowledge, anthropology, 
the science of the study of man, has a great part to 
play. L'nfortunately it is still in this country the 
Cinderella of sciences ; few of our universities give it 
much recognition ; our schools ignore it. This Insti- 
tute of ours has always been handicapped, and never 
more than now, by lack of funds. We need funds to 
kee]) up our library and publications, to finance field- 


work and research, and to make our accumulated 
knowledge readily available to all people ; but at 
present we have difficulty in maintaining the essential 
routine administration of the Institute. 

In regard however to training and research, I am 
glad to say that owing to the generosity and public* 
spirit of Mr. Emslie John Horniman, who died last 
year, we shall be able to do something. Under his 
will we have been bequeathed in trust a substantial 
sum to create the Emslie Horniman Anthropological 
Scholarship Fund, in regard to which I cannot do 
better than quote from Mr. Horniman's will his own 
words defining the object of his bequest : ‘ The 

‘ reason why I wish to form the Emslie Horniman 
' Anthropological Scholarship Fund is because I am 
‘ convinced by wide travel that the scientific stiidy of 
‘ subject races is of the greatest importance in their 
’ government and vital to the British Empire as well 
‘ as to the health, happiness, and progress and good 
‘ government of the coloured races throughout the 
‘ world and that such study is at the present time not 
' sufficiently encouraged by those charged with this 
‘ task nor easily available for those whose professions 
‘ bring them in contact with such races.' I cannot 
here go into details of the administration of this Fund, 
but the conditions are liberally drawn ; they provide 
for university studentships, intended particularly for 
persons serving in the colonial empire, and are open 
without distinction of sex, creed, or colour to persons 
of British nationality. Here is a beginning : we can 
but hope it is the harbinger of more, and that the future 
of the Royal Anthropological Institute will be more 
than worthy of its past. 


A CENTURY OF OUR WORK. By Sir John L. Mifres, F.B.A. 


4 Though the Royal Anthropological Institute was 
not founded till 1871, it is the direct successor of 
the Ethnological Society of 1843, after amalgamation 
with the Anthropological Society of 1860, and may 
justly claim now to celebrate on 30 October the 
centenary of the organized Study of Man in this coun- 
try. And the main turning points in the careers of 
these societies illustrate the general course of events 
on a wide range of studies, from comparative anatomy 
of the principal human varieties, to comparative 
religion, sociology, and linguistics, and the wliole 
range of the material arts with their archaeological 
perspective, so nearly co-extensive with human 
palaeontology. 

At first siglit this Study of Man is no coherent or 
systematic science like chemistry or physiology, but 
rather analogous to geology and geogray)hv, which 
combine the method and the material of more sy)ecific 
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branches of knowledge for the elucidation of problems 
of a secondary order, and especially involving rela- 
tions of distribution in time and space. But it has 
been characteristic of British anthropology to insist 
that the peculiar nature of Man provides the same 
kind of common basis and definition for a coherent 
mass of information, and systematic study of this 
material by every available means, as the Earth pro- 
vides in Geography, and not less because in Geography 
too it is ' the Earth as the abode of Man ' which seems 
to many geographers the difference between their 
study, and geology or terrestrial astronomy. 

American anthropology follows the same line of 
thought and development ; ])artly because in the 
New World, as in the British Empire, there has been 
so great a wealth of opy)ort unity for the regional study 
of more or less self-contained and self-determined 
varieties of Mankind, so that analytical studies of 
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structure, language, material, and social eciuipment 
has been continually challenged and tested by fresh 
discoveries in the held ; whereas in most European 
countries, less well provided with ' aborigines,' the 
special sciences which contribute to their study of 
Man have developed independently, and lost their 
common basis of humanity. It is als{) this common 
objective, which has given to much British and Ameri- 
can work a disciplinary and educational value, which 
has at long last determined the position and func*tion 
of the principal anthropological institutions and 
schools, as the outlay of an academic discipline which 
might claim in due time to be Liter(e hiunanissimce. 

Though both physical anthro])ology, and the ele- 
ments of ethnology, and what is sometimes distin- 
guished as cultural anthropology, had long been 
studied discursively, in classical culture, and from the 
Revival of Learning, there were many convergent 
instigations to more sy.stematic treatment in the early 
years of the nineteenth century. 

The romantic movement, and the revolutionary 
movement which emerged from it, gave the same 
impulse to humane studies as to the physical sciences. 
In both the cry was * back to Nature,' at whatever 
cost to convention or authority. Anatomical studies 
reformulated old problems of the origin and signih- 
cance of human races and varieties. Comparative 
philology indicated processes of inoditication and re- 
placement among languages, and relations of heredity 
between them, seductively like those of a pedigree, 
and sometimes correlated regionally with major 
racial types, Semitic- with Arab, and the like. The 
Danish archaeologists combined typological classifica- 
tion of implements — stone, bronze and iron — with the 
stratigraphy of the peat bogs where they w ere found, 
and especially vlth changes of flora and climate. 
Cave-finds in France and England associated imple- 
ments with antediluvial fauna, and even with human 
remains. Comparative mythology, in dangerous 
alliance with philology, led on to the interpretation of 
social and political terms in kindred languages, to a 
comparative sociology, and a linguistic paknontology. 
And the common factor in all these new studies was 
the notion of development, and series of events in 
time. 

There were other considerations, more practical 
and controversial. The abolition of slavery was a 
corollary of the Rights of Man within one human 
species. But what if zoologically there was more 
than one human species, of separate special creation 
and independent place in Nature, like that of the 
domesticable animals, over whom human dominion 
seemed to have bibli(‘al sanction. Was not black man, 
in fact, the ‘ natural slave ' as defined in CTi’eek 
philosophy ? To some the American Redskin seemed 
to present a similar probkun, as the economic expan- 
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sion of the West went on. On both sides zoological 
arguments were brought in to support philanthrophy 
or to challenge vested interests, and it was long before 
this kind of * applied anthropology ' became obsolete. 

There was also the practical question, what was to 
be done with the “ black brother ‘ after emancipation. 
Was he im])rovalde into something not so far from 
white i What was the relation between ])hysical and 
mental characters in Man, and what could be done to 
perfect Nature's work by scientific processes i It is 
significant that most of the early British anthropolo- 
gists were practising doctors, and James Cowell 
Prichard, the most eminent, w'as a Commissioner in 
Lunacy, with a high repute in questions of the moral 
and legal responsibility of the insane. Several were 
also members of the Society of Friends, and Thomas 
Hodgkin w as the founder of the Aborigines Protection 
Society m 1S3S. Other philanthropic agencies, the 
Negro Emanci])ation Society and the British African 
Colonization Society (both of 1834) (-ollected informa- 
tion and used it as best they could. Another foster- 
parent. for obvious reasons, was the British Phrenolo- 
gical Society (see Man, 1944, 10 , beknv). 

The earlier history of the Ethnological Society has 
been so fully told elsewLere that only essentials are 
necessary here. It was never a populous or influen- 
tial body, and ow*ed its existence and successes to a 
small group of original and devotcnl men, nearly all 
dependent on professional careers, and very few of 
them even affluent. (In many occasions the same 
persons appear as the active members of the 
Geographical or Zoological sections of the British 
Association, sometimes for specific discussions for 
ethnology, and this summer and winter partnership, 
never quite effected in any other section, makes it 
difficult to trace the origin of some projects, except 
personally. 

In 1839 Prichard addressed to the British Associa- 
tion a warning, already needful, * On the extinction of 
‘ some \"arieties of the Human Race,' and appealed 
for prompt and organized effort to record this vanish- 
ing material. It was the first of a long series of such 
appeals, to forestall both the disappearance of 
aboriginal societies altogether, and the no less fatal 
effects on aboriginal customs of contact w ith colonists, 
traders, and missionaries. For the guidance of 
intending travellers and of observers already in con- 
tact with natives, the British Association appointed 
a committee to draft a pamphlet of In^nictions to 
TmvcUf'rs in w hich the w hole programme of anthropo- 
logical and ethnological research was set forth ; an 
original and stimulating directory, and the direct 
predecessor of the well-known Soics and Queries on 
Anthropologi/ which liave for many years been 
printed by the British Association, but sold and dis- 
tributed to travellers by the Anthropological Institute. 

J 
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It was the tirst example of a type of handbook of 
which the most famous is the Royal Geographical 
Society's Hints to Travellers. 

On 22 June, 1842, Prichard again addressed the 
British Association On the Relation of Ethnology to 
other Branches of Knowledge , with the outline of an 
inclusive programme of advanced study and objec- 
tives for research ; and on 20 July the prospectus was 
issued for an Ethnological Society, signed by Richard 
King (1811-1876), a pupil of Thomas Hodgkin at 
Guy's (M.R.C.S. 1832 and Hon. M.D. of New York), 
who had been surgeon and naturalist to Captain 
George Back’s expedition to the Great Fish River 
(1833-35) and pubHshed a book on the Esquimaux in 
1844. He was the first secretary of the subsection 
for anthropology in the British Association. 

The tirst meeting was held early in November. 
1843, with King as secretary, and Admiral Sir Charles 
Malcolm (1782-1855) as president. Malcolm had 
been Superintendent of the Bombay Marine, the 
precursor of the Indian Navy : he had created a 
distinguished school of surveyors, and devoted much 
of his leisure to the Royal Geographical Society, and 
to the organization of charities. Meetings were held 
at tirst in Hodgkin’s house in Lower Brook Street, then 
at 27 Sack vi lie Street in rooms rented at £126 ; later, 
from 1859, at 4 St. Martin's Place, \V.C.2., where the 
National Portrait Gallery now stands. Both Hodgkin 
and Prichard seem to have been generous tinancially : 
the latter published his Xatural History of Man in 
1843, and died in office as President in 1848. Another 
good friend was James Crawfurd (1783-1848) who 
had used the opportunities of a medical career in 
India and Malaya, and returned home in 1847 to 
devote himself to Oriental languages. King returned 
to Arctic exploration in 1850, wrote an account of the 
long search for Franklin (1855), published a memoir 
on the Lapps (1871), and was a member of the tirst 
council of the Anthropological Institute. 

Another pioneer, on rather different lines, was 
Robert Knox (1791-1862) who graduated in medicine 
at Edinburgh in 1814, served as army surgeon at 
Waterloo, studied in Paris under Cuvier (1769-1832) 
and (ieotfrey de Saint Hilaire, and organized the 
Museum of the Royal College of Surgeons at 
Edinburgh (1825), collecting material under the 
adventurous conditions of the time. Passionate and 
heterodox, he greatly damaged his own prospects : he 
lectured volubly on the Bares of Man in many places, 
and wrote copiously in the press, rendering much 
erratic help to the Society, and in 1860 he became an 
Honorary Fellow and Honorary Curator of its 
Museum. He held strong polygenist views, but 
deemed the origin of races to be beyond human 
encjuiry. His iiiHuence therefore waned when Dar- 
\\inian evolution was popularized. 


Very different are two anthro})ological pioneers of 
the next decade. John Beddoe (1825-1911) of 
Bridgnorth graduated in medicine from Laiiversity 
C’ollege, London (1851), and studied in Vienna. 
Hospital service at Renkioi in the Crimean War 
extended his earlier studies of hair and eye colour 
(1846) to ^lediterranean peoples, whom he continued 
to study in the docks of Bristol and Cardiff when he 
went into general practice. His massive material on 
Stature and Bulk of Man in Great Britain and Ireland 
(1870) and The Races of Britain (1888) has been sup- 
plemented, but not replaced, by the work of the 
British Association's Committees for an Ethnograplii- 
cal Survey and for Anthropometric Measurements. 
He w as an early and active Fellow^ of the Ethnological 
Society, and a foundation member of the Anthropo- 
logical Society (1860) and it was under his presidency 
of the former (1869-71) that the schism was reconciled 
and the Anthropological Institute inaugurated. 

George Rolleston (1829-1881) combining classical 
scholarship with anatomical distinction, served like 
Beddoe in the Crimean War, and as Lina ere Professor 
at Oxford amassed a valuable collection of crania, 
elaborated later by Arthur Thomson and Leonard 
Dudley Buxton. He submitted his system of brain- 
classitication to the British As.sociation at Oxford 
(1860) and supported Huxley in opposition to Owen 
at Cambridge in 1862. His Royal Institution 
lecture (24 June, 1862) is another turning point. 
With William Green well (Briti.^h Barrows 1877) he 
established by copious ex(*avation the racial history of 
Britain on the same sure foundations as the racial 
distributions outlined statistically by Beddoe. 

But the leading mind in ethnology during what 
may be characterized as the Darwinian jieriod was 
that of Thomas Henry Huxley (1828-1895), whose 
learning, judgment, and skilled advocacy made him a 
second founder of the science in Britain, and moreover 
the leading spirit in an evolutionary movement far 
outranging his owm anatomical and zoological con- 
tributions. The notions of natural selection and 
survival of the tit test were applied to arts and crafts 
by General Pitt -Rivers, in archaeology by John Evans 
and Augustus Franks, in institutions by Sir John 
Lubbock, above all in tradition, ideas, and beliefs by 
Edward Tylor, whose establishment at Oxford (1883), 
through Rolleston's intiuence, was tlie first academic 
recognition of the new Study of ^lan. 

The practical issue of American slavery revived old 
controversies and gave scope to the enthusiasms of 
James Hunt (1833-79) who joined the Ethnological 
Society in 1856 and was its Secretary 1859-62. 
Fresh light on the origin of ^lan came from the 
paleolithic discoveries of Boucher de Perthes, verified 
by Prestw'ich and John Fvans in 1859 ; the Neander- 
thal skull had been found in 1857. and the cave of 
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Aurignac was opened in ISHO. But Hunt s enthusi- 
asm failed to rouse the Etlmological Society, and in 
1860 he founded the Anthropological, edited the 
Anthropolo(jicnl Revif^u\ and published translations of 
VVaitz and Gerland, the leading ethnologists in 
(lermanv, and of Gastaldi on prehistoric Swiss and 
Italian lake-dwellings, a new and copious source of 
material for typological and stratigraphical studies 
alike. The Anthropological Society loved discussions, 
and ranged far afield to Women's Rights, the Irish 
Question, above all the Xegro Question. Its first 
chairman was Sir Richard Burton On the old 
zoological ground of a plurality of species. Hunt 
defended slavery at the British Association in 1863 : 
where w ith Huxley's sujiport a subsection was estab- 
lished for Anthropology under Section i) (Zoology). 
But Hunt was combative and difficult : he resigned 
the presidency of his society in 1867 but remained its 
■ director ' till his premature death in 1S69. 

Thf Anthropologir((l I . 

The way was now open for reconciliation. Tlie 
Xegro Question had been settled by the American 
Givil War ; Huxley in the chair of the Anthropological 
Society, and Beddoe of the Ethnological, rallied men 
of good will on all sides, and in 1871 was established 
the Anthropological Institute of Great Britain and 
Ireland with Sir John Lubbock as its first president. 
For his portrait, published in 1877, see Plate A. 
With the financial help of tlu^ British Association 
revised Xotes and Qiu rlc-s in A nfhropologff wer(' 
published, and the Anthro])ometric ('ommittee of 
1875 gave much-needed definition to physical anthro- 
pology, and its annual measurements of the members 
of the British Association did much to popularize 
statistical treatment of the problem. Originated by 
Francis Galton, this migratory ec(uipment for anthro- 
pometry was the precursor of the Galton Laboratory 
at L^niversity College, London, and of the systematic 
study of Biometry and Eugenics in London. 

When the original library and museum, behind the 
Xational Gallery, were pulled down, the good offices 
of the President of 1883-5, William Henry Flower, 
secured an appropriate home in the upper part of the 
Zoological Society's house, 3 Hanover Square. ' Man ' 
as men said, climbing the winding staircase, ‘ was the 
' crown of the animal world.' The arrangement, 
however, was nearly disastrous to both institutions, 
for the weight of exhibits from the first excavation of 
Stonehenge (191)0-02) irretrievably damaged the 
building, and hastened the transfer of the Zoological 
Society's offices to Regent's Park. 

By this time the close association of the Institute 
with the staff of the British Museum, inaugurated by 
Augustus Franks and happily perpetuated by Charles 
Hercules Read and others flown to the present time, 
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drew the Institute into a succession of abodes in 
Bloomsbury, the last of which is 21 Bedford Square. 

Lender the energetic presidency of Sir William 
Ridgeway (1900-10) further efforts were made to 
interest the Government in ethnographical surveys 
of native races, but with little result. The Institute 
was however granted the status of a society under 
royal patronage and title. 

The war years 1914-18 brought diminished income, 
increased expenses, especially in publication, and 
some restriction on meetings. Both the Journal and 
Man, however, were maintained in the usual style. 

Joint ( 'ornniittri . 

On the resumption of normal work. Sir Richard 
Temple, the Indian anti(|uarv, an old supporter of 
the Institute, laid before the British Association a 
project for a central Institution for the studies covered 
by the Institute’s work, as the basis for co-ordinated 
research. Tlie Association summoned a conferen(*e of 
representatives of all universiti(‘s and other societies 
and institutions engaged in every kind of anthropologi- 
cal research and teaching, which retom mended (in 
1922) that the existing Institute was the proper 
nucleus for such an organization, and that to-ordina- 
tion would be best effected by a Joint C’omniittee for 
Anthropologit‘al Research and Teaching, established 
in 1923 (es.sentially in perpetuation of the initial (*on- 
ferent'e), the administration of which should be left to 
the Officers anfl Council of the Institute as executive. 
A full review' was published of anthropologi(‘al and 
kindred departments, collections, and other facilities, 
and on all subse(pient occasions Avhen fresh projects 
have been put forward it has been customary for the 
Institute to refer them to this Joint Committee and 
consecpiently to act as the accredited representative of 
British expert opinion of these matters. In this 
capacity the Institute made representations to the 
Royal Commission on the Xational Collections, and 
to subsequent conferences, for the establishment of a 
Xational Folk Museum ; to the Colonial Office on 
the need for ethnological training for civil servants, 
and for opportunities of study -leave for advanced 
work and the publication of field studies. The Joint 
Committee has also stood behind the Institute in its 
difficult negotiations for the establishment of Inter- 
national Congresses, of w hich more must be vsaid later. 

Bf'Sea rch i 'orn mittees . 

The earlier years of the Institute were a period when 
public interest in many aspects of the Study of Man 
encouraged the foundation of special and separate 
societies. It has long been the policy of the Institute 
to offer every facility for the conduct of such special 
empiiries by standing committees reporting to its 
Council, making use of its offices and library, and 
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collaborating with in(lei>eiident bodies as required. 
In addition to its Indian Research Committee, for 
example, the Institute took over from the veteran Sir 
Richard Temple the publication of the Indian Anti- 
qnanj with expert Indian and British assistance. 
Other Research Committees, like those of the British 
Association already mentioned, have dealt with the 
Ethnological vSurvey of Great Britain ; with the 
standardization of Anthropometric Technique — now 
merged in the Anthropometric C^ommittee of the 
International Congress — with proposals for an 
Imperial Oriental Museum, for a Folk Museum like 
those of the Scandinavian countries for the preserva- 
tion of typical buildings, implements, and furniture, 
and for the excavation of Derbyshire caves. More 
recently a Standing Committee on Applied Anthropo- 
logy has suggested and supported 2 ^roposals for more 
intensive study of native culture, especially in Africa, 
and for more systematic training and opportunities 
for research for Colonial officials. 

F flloicshi p . 

Of the organization and current work of the 
Institute it is only jjossible to give an outline here. 

Like other learned Societies of the last century and 
before, it has always been a centre of informal resort 
as well as of systematic j^jroceedings, enabling the 
more active and accessible Fellows to compare notions 
and projects ; and in this connexion mention should 
he made of the dinners, between Council and evening 
meeting, long eaten approjiriately at Pagani's 
Restaurant in Great Portland Street, a well-known 
resort for such purposes. It was long customary also 
to exhibit small collections and hear a brief account of 
them, before the regular paper was read. But the 
growing difficulties of London transport have res- 
tricted these opportunities. 

The terms of membership have not varied much. 
I'he Fthnologi(‘al Society had a lower rate of sub- 
scription for country members out of reach of the 
library, ami recently, like some other societies, the 
Institute has admitted student -members at a reduced 
rate, iqi to graduation. This jirivilege is not, how- 
ever, so widely used as might have been exj^ected. 
A valuable class of foreign Local Corresiiondents — 
replacing the older Corresponding Members — pays no 
subscrijition, anrl receives Man free, on the under- 
standing that communications are sent for publication 
from time to time. 

1^1 ke all learned bodies, both the Kthnological 
Society and the Anthroiiological Institute have owed 
much to the devoted services of these assistant 
secretaries, who have usually had to undertake also 
the responsible duty of librarian. Especially notable 
were the long tenures of G. \V. Bloxam (1879-1894) 
and Miss Katherine Martindale (1915-1941), the 


latter still gratefully remembered by many Fellows 
and visitors. Others, such as Xorthcote Thomas, 
H. 8. Kingsford, and E. X. Fallaize passed on more 
rajhdly to other posts : the last-named became 
Honorary Secretary (1920-1930). 

Journal and Llhrari/. 

Besides participation in its proceedings and public 
meetings, the Institute provides for all Fellows two 
invaluable aids to advanced study, its library and its 
I^ublications. The library is esj^ecially rich in the 
earlier literature, and in current ^periodicals, mostly 
obtained by exchange. Through a generous benefac- 
tion from The Carnegie United Kingdom Trustees it 
has been carefully catalogued, and associated with 
the Central Library for Students, whereby the rarer 
books are made accessible under due safeguards to 
workers at a distance or unconnected with the Insti- 
tute. For a while, this and other benefactions made 
it {Possible to maintain a w hole -time librarian, and the 
names of past librarians, Professor Gordon Childs, 
Professor A. M. Hocart, Miss Rachel Fleming, and 
Mr. F. J. P. Gaskin are sufficient evidence of the 
value of such an expert member of the staff, so long as 
maintenance was practicable. To restore this libra- 
rianship should be one of the major efforts of the 
Institute. 

The Journal, with its {predecessors. Ethnological and 
Anihropologicah is a monument to a century of British 
anthro{Pological research. It has owed much in 
recent years to generous subsidies from the Rocke- 
feller and Laura S{)elman Rockefeller Trustees, and 
has been twice enlarged to provide for more adequate 
illustrations. Its maintenance must be always a 
first princi{ple of the Institute's {policy : inevitably 
also a very heavy charge on its funds. For contribu- 
tions too bidky for inclusion in the Journal, there has 
been since 1902 a series of Occasional Papers, some of 
which have been in wide demand. 

Man. 

In 1901 the Institute ventured on a second periodi- 
cal {Publication of a more {popular kind, the full story 
of which has not been told hitherto. About 1895 
the weekly Academy, which had maintained a more 
learned and scholarly tradition, side by side with the 
older Athenaeunu lost support and ceased to a{Ppear : 
it had had a strong archa?ological as well as literary 
side. Flinders Petrie, himself too much engaged in 
EgyiPtian excavation to conduct such a {paper, raised 
a modest guarantee fund, and asked me to organize 
and edit it under the title Maru to be (as the prospec- 
tus put it) a counterpart to Xature for the humanities. 
Though there w ere numerous promises of hel{P, it w as 
disconcerting that so many w ere on the understanding 
that this or that subject should not be included, and 
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the project remained in suspense till 1 became 
Honorary Secretary of the Institute in 1900. The 
size of the Journal had been increased in 1S98 to 
allow more ample illustrations, and it appeared now 
half-yearly instead of quarterly. It had also become 
the custom to fill up the half volumes with shorter 
Miscellanea and some reviews of books. The Coum il 
agreed to increase the amount of these M isrellanea , to 
print them in instalments in advance, with a full -page 
plate in each monthly part, to issue these parts free to 
Fellows under the title Man, a nr I to sell them to the 
public ; and the guarantors of the proposed periodical 
Man put their fund, and the title, at the disposal of 
the Institute. The first number of Man appeared in 
January 1901 with a coloured frontispiece, and 
pubhcation has been continuous, though wartime 
restrictions have temporarily reduced the number of 
pages. In 1903 the guarantee fund was closed, the 
free issue to Fellows ceased, and the Institute assumed 
full responsibility for the publication. No other 
learned Society has undertaken a periodical quite of 
this kind, and the Institute lui-s benefited by a large 
number of books received for review' and added to the 
library, and by an economical means of exchange for 
many anthropological publications not adecjuate for 
exchange with the JournaL 

Medals and Grants. 

To commemorate the anthropological services of 
Thomas Henry Huxley, the Institute founded a 
Huxley Memorial Medal, which is awarded annually 
to a British and a foreign anthropologist alternately, 
with the privilege of a public lecture by the recipient, 
which is printed in the Journal and separately. The 
long series of these lectures includes many valuable 
contributions to all as])ects of the Study of Man. The 
Institute also awards annually a Rivers Memorial 
Medal, for distinguished field-work, in memory of one 
of its most brilliant presidents, wlio died in office 
prematurely just as his great abilities seemed to be 
finding fresh scope in the service of social anthropo- 
logy. The Rivers Memorial Fund, administered 
jointly by the Institute, the Folklore Society, and the 
British Psychological Society, makes grants from 
time to time for anthropological research and publica- 
tion. The Wellcome Medal, founded by the late Sir 
Henry S. Wellcome, a constant friend of the Institute, 
is offered annually for the best essay on tlie applica- 
tion of anthropological research to social services. 

Under the will of the late F ms lie John Horniman 
the Institute administers also a well-endowed trust 
for the maintenance of graduate students of anthropo- 
logy at any university, but the operation of this 
unique and invaluable foundation has been deferred 
by the War. The fund is also available for grants in 


aid of ])ublications or reports by past or present 
holders of studentships awarded under the Trust. 

International Relations. 

One of the first privileges and responsibilities oi 
any national institution, especially in the sciences, is to 
maintain friendly co-operation with similar bodies in 
foreign (‘ountries. The Fthnological So(‘iety was not 
quite the oldest of its kind, the Paris Society having 
been founded already in 1838, but it was fortunate in 
the numbers of its early Fellows who had either 
travelled and studied abroad, or w hose work attracted 
the attention of foreign colleagues. The long list of 
Honorary Fellows, and more recently of Huxley 
Medallists, proves that this intimacy has been main- 
tained ; and in recent years a considerable number of 
foreign workers, some of great distinction, have been 
adopted as guests of the Institute, and enabled to 
continue their studies. 

In the years between 1918 and 1938, it fell to the 
Institute to take a very active and responsible part in 
the international organization of anthropological, 
ethnological, and prehistoric studies. The earliest of 
these international congresses was concerned in 18fi7 
for the comparative study of the material from Swiss, 
French, and Italian lake- villages, which as we have 
seen had greatly interested Hunt's Anthropological 
Society. From ISbl to 1913 a long series of such 
Congresses was maintained, with ever-w idening 
inclusion of general anthrojiology. They were usually 
held at intervals of three or four years. A similar 
Congress of Americanists also met every other year, 
and alternately in the New World and the Old. In 
1912 the Americanists met in London, and the 
Prehistoric C’ongress was to meet in Oeneva in 1913. 

At the London meeting Alfred Maudslay, president 
of the Anthropological Institute, and a pioneer of 
Central -American archaeology, proposed that the two 
congresses should so far co-operate in future as to hold 
the Prehi.storic Congress always in the years when the 
Americanists met in Europe, with a (‘oncerted pro- 
gramme of discussions. This gave to American 
colleagues, already numerous, the fullest facilities for 
meeting Europeans. The proposal was accepted by 
the Prehistoric Congress at Geneva, and set down for 
ratification at the (’ongress arranged for 191fi in 
Madrid. This Congress w as cam elled by the War, but 
the London executive committee remained in being, 
and the fortunes of the Prehistoric Congress lay in the 
hands of its own standing Bureau. 

But before any action could be taken, a fresh and 
disastrously political intervention happened. The 
Ecoles d' Anthropologif of Paris and of Liege, both 
primarily established for research and teaching, 
obtained a subsidy from the French Government to 
organize an ‘ International Institute for Anthropo- 
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‘logy* \sith pennanent headquarters at the Paris 
Ecole, officers of French nationality, a Council with 
twenty-four French members against four of any 
other nationality, positive exclusion of ‘ enemy ’ 
nations, and the express programme of ' purifying ' 
anthropology from heresies originating east of the 
Rhine, Other countries were to have ’ national 
offices * to promote the aims of the Paris Institute and 
the Royal Anthropological Institute narrowly escaped 
this fate. The only alternative seemed to be to revive 
the pre-war C’ongress through its Geneva Bureau on 
its old strictly international basis : and at the 
Amsterdam meeting of the French histitut the repre- 
sentatives of the Royal Anthroj>o logical Institute, 
who were also delegates of the British Government, 
secured the promise of friendly conference between the 
old and the new organizations. But though after long 
negotiations the old Bureau deliberately severed all 
connexion with the Paris Institute the president of the 
latter, Louis Marin, of extreme political vicMs, and 
later a member of the administration of Laval, sup- 
pressed that decision, and announced to his followers 
the absorption of the old Congress in the Paris 
Inst it lit, which remains unchanged in constitution 
and practices. 

Fortunately, however, help came from a quite 
different quarter. The pre-war International Con- 
gress of Archaeology, inaugurated at Athens in 1904, 
found its scope over-wide, and at Barcelona in 1929 it 
was amicably agreed todiscard Prehistoric Archaology. 
It was also by this time clear that Anthropology and 
Lthnology required an independent Congress, and that 
Prehistoric Archaology could now safely stand alone- 
influential conferences at Berne (1931) and at Basle 
(1933) in which the Royal Anthropological Institute, 
with its long experience of these negotiations, was 
able to contribute substantially, succeeded in estab- 
lishing both Congresses, Avith a synchronized time- 
table, which included the pre-war co-operation of the 
Americanists, who A\erc to meet in Europe in the year 
Avhen a Congress of Anthropology and Ethnology was 
held, ami in America Avhen it Mas .the turn for the 
Prehistori(‘ and Proto- historic Sciences, whose objec- 
tives Mere distinct. It was a further contribution, 
that our Institute, Mith the support of the Joint 
Committee, and especially of the Society of Anti- 
fpiaries, was able to invite each of the new Congresses 
to hold its first session in London (Prehistoric 1932, 
Anthropological 1934). The following sessions 
— Prehistoric at Oslo 193b. Anthropological at 
Copenhagen 1938 — were also fully successful. The 
third Prehistoric session (Budapest 1940) was can- 
celled by the War, and the third Anthropological (due 
in 1942) must now await the restoration of amicable 
intercourse. But it will be clear, from this long and 
rather intricate story, that our Institute mav find it 


necessary to undertake once more a leading part in the 
restoration of international amity and collaboration, 
in the man\' urgent problems both of research and of 
its application to current necessities, in which the 
Institute itself has been so long and intimately 
engaged. 

Epilogiu. 

(Confronted on this occasion with the alternatives 
of a general survey of anthropological discovery and 
progressive interpretation, or of a record of ways and 
means, of services to learning, rather than the advance- 
ment of knowledge, I have deliberately chosen the 
humbler, not so much because it seemed more possible 
to deal with it summarily within these limits of time, 
as because it has long seemed to me that, great as 
have been the contributions of British anthropologists, 
working in isolation and with haphazard and iiiade- 
({uate aids, in comparison with what some other 
countries have offered, these contributions might have 
been so much more ample and coherent, if there had 
been that equipment, on the mechanical and material 
side, Avhich a well-endowed, well-staffed, ami Avell- 
directed Institute might have provided, during this 
first century of our science in Britain. The imdtipli- 
cation of special interests, and of special societies and 
departments to deal with them, does not relieve the 
difficulty, while it involves ever-increasing diversion 
of scanty funrls from positive research to inadequate 
and unco-ordinated ecpiipment. There (ould, I 
believe, be no more op[)ortune and invaluable founda- 
tion, in this phase of replanning and revision of our 
resources, than a single Institution which should 
serve the societies concerned with the study of Man 
in the same way as Burlington House serves some of 
the natural sciences, but on an ampler and more 
organic plan. The association of the numerous special 
libraries alone would be a vast gain in utility and 
economy : a secretarial staff competent to deal with 
the emergencies of special research as they arise 
would set free time and energ\' which at present does 
similar work many times over. The provision of a 
few adequate lecture-rooms, and exhibition galleries 
for temporary occasions, would attract larger 
audiences, and give the publicity which it is so costly 
to achieve on a small scale. Above all, habitual 
collaboration between related interests, which has in 
the past been so fruitful where it has been seriously 
attempted, wendd, I am sure, enhance the energies 
and, above all, the good will of those who benefited 
by such facilities. Our contributions to the Study of 
Man hitherto have been notable, in the face of persis- 
tent poverty and inconv'enience. Worthily installed 
and equipped, in these material ways, I am contident 
that they would make generous return, 

A gentleman has been defined as a man who puts 
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more into life than he ^ets out of it. Fellowship of a 
learned society should have the same ideal and 
inspiration. 

Mr. H. J. Braunholtz.' Ex-Pi‘osi(leiU, proposed a vote of 
thanks as follow^ : 

First of all I am sure you will wisli me to express our '^ineei i* 
regret at Sir John\ absence. Xo one. I am (‘onvinced, 
regrets his inability to he pre'^ent with ii'^ to-day more than 
Sir John himself. 

In proposing a vote of thanks to Sir John M\ res 1 should like 
to expre.ss the Institute'.s appreciation and gratitude for all that 
he has done for us over a long period. Admirable as was his 
account of our history, I detected an almof^t total omission 
of his own personal contribution. Among all the illustrious 
names in our history no one has rendered more conspicuous^ 
service, not only to the Institute, but to Anthropology 
through thi.s Institute, and through other bodies such as the 
British Association, and Congresses, both national and 
international. 

This is the more remarkable when we considin- the wide 
range of his interests, and the hea\'y respon-^ibilities which he 
carried in other spheres, at Oxford, and in other Institutions 
which have enjoyed his Presidency. 

It is exactly half a century since he became a Fellow of this 
Institute. He was already contributing to onr Joiir})fd in 
1896 and was a membei of Council in 1898. He was Honorary 
Secretary from 1900 to 1903, and Huxley Medallist in 1933. 
He has been Honorary Editor of J/rm for more than ton 
years, and was the principal agent in its foundation forty -two 
years ago. There was indeed a period after 1903 when other 
duties and interests claimed his attention, and the Institute, to 
its regret, did not see much of him in the flesh, although we 
are aware that the cause of Anthropology was ne\'er far from 
his mind. 

In all these oftices lie has given unstinted service, far more 
indeed than could legitimately have been expected of him. 

‘ Good measure, pressed down, and running over ' has been 
his principle. Indeed, if there is one thing especially leinark- 
able about Sir John, apart from the fertility of his mind, the 
acuteness and swiftness of his perceptions, the sanity of his 
judgment, and the range of Ins interests— it is his gluttony 
for work — sheer hard work — not merely for the more interest- 
ing and mentally refreshing aspects of it, but for tlie sheer 
drudgery of detail. Xo better proof of this could be given 
than the recent .series of suc<‘essful International Congres-.p-;, 
in the creation and organization of which not only was hi^ the 
master mind, but the master pen in the aetual drafting of 
secretarial detail. 

I think that when we come to assess the value of Sir JohnX 
work it may be concluded that, notwithstaiuliiig the brilhanci* 
of his original research and his literary eontri but ions to many 
spheres of archieolugy and anthropology, his greatest service 
to Science will have been in the field of these Congres'->e', and 
all that they imply m the cross-fertilization of seientiflc minds. 
For this kind of activity he seems to possess a special genius. 
He has devoted much of his tune and energy to pro\'i(ling and 
maintaining this machinery for the free personal intercourse 
and fruitful interchange of thought betwi'cn scienti'^ts of all 
nations. 

I had a good (Jiance of observing his social talents when 1 
travelled out on the same boat with him to the South African 
meeting of the British Assoiaation iii 1929. During that 
V'oyage of a little over a fortnight, and in spite of sonn‘ 
weather which was by no means wliully favourable to social 
intercourse, he seemed to have got to know and to have 
exchanged ideas with ahn<^st every passenger on the ship. 

I should like, if I may, to give oni' more peisonal reminis. 


ceiice, also from South Africa, as an example of his indomi- 
table energy. We were travelling northwards from Pieters- 
burg by road, and had had wliat, for me at least, was a pretty 
tirmg day visiting various native resiM ves or ' locations ’ on the 
way, and interviewing adininistratfve ofli<-ials and native 
chiefs, and we evontuallv rea<‘hed the mining towmship of 
Messina in the extreme north of the Transvaal just as it was 
getting (lark. Some of us weie glad enough to rest and lelax 
Xot so Sir John. .\.ft(‘r a hast\ m(*al and change of clothes, 
he turned out peifectly fit'sh to delnei- a puhhe l(H*tint‘. 
lasting nearly two hours \ b(*lieve. on 77n' Mdnh nt A utifpfitff. 
It was in an opi'ii park on a balmy evtaiing under a bright 
moon. As he moved to and fro aeross th(‘ dais lie freciueutly 
intercepted the beams of light jirojected from the lantern, and 
his wliite shirt-front became illuminated with the bright 
colours of his lantern slides. As I watcheil the uiiusual scene, 

I could not help reflecting that the strange iiidoscence which 
thus suffused the leetuier s foim was symbulie of his versatile 
mind, which has never failed to throw brilliant light upon any 
theme to which it was ajiplied, or to refract that light in many 
illuminating colours. 

Sir John has set us all a shining example, and it is with 
great pleasure that I propose a vote of thanks to him not only 
for his address to-day, but also fur his outstanding services to 
this Institute and to Anthropology : 

‘ That the thanks of thi^ Institute be acc<)r(led to Professor 
' Sir J(jlm L. Myri^s foi his address entitled A <'nitunj of Oitr 
' Work^ occupied with regrets for his absence from the Cente- 

* nary Meeting, and for’the iIIih^sn that caused it. 

‘ That the sincere cougrat illations of the meeting to Sir 
‘ John for the Knighthood r(M*(nitly bestowed upon him 
‘ conveyed to him. 

‘ That the meeting desires to expn^ss its cordial apprecia- 
' tinn of the great services rendered to Anthropology and 

* Arclneolog\ liy Sir John ovin’ a peiiod of fifty years, not only 
■ as HoiKjrary Secretary, as Ihesidinit, as Chairman of the 
' Execiitiv(* Committee, ami as Editoi- of .I/c/n, at various 
‘ p«‘riods, hut in other less oflicial capacitit's 

[ am sure you will wish me also to t*xpr(‘s-. our thanks to 
Dr. Hanisuii for his knidia'ss in ste])ping into th(‘ breach at 
somewhat short notice to read Sir John Mynas' address 

Dr. Harrison's record of si^rvice to tln^ Institute has been in 
some respects .similar to Sir John's, and has lasted continuiJUsly 
for the pxcejitional period of nearly forty years. During that 
time he was Honorary SiH-retary for scvini years, Hon(^rarv 
Editor of the Journal foi over ten y<'ars, (’hainnan of the 
Executive ('ommittee for a number of years, and President 
from 193r)-37. Had it not heiai ftu his mcori isjible modostv. 
he would also hav(* becai a nM-i])ient of th<‘ Huxh'v .Mianorial 
Medal, au honour for which he was nominated by the (’onncil. 
but whi(*h h(‘ d(*clin('d fur reasons whi<‘h, ho\\(‘V«M good the\ 
ina\' have appeaiiMl to him. were far from convincing to his 
admireis, Howevtu’ that may be, his wis<‘ < ouiisel and 
constant <lt'V(dion to our inti'iests have j)lac(Ml this. Tn^^titutc 
deeply in his <lebt. 

Jlr. Harrison was, as nn^st of us are awar<‘. Curator of the 
Hoimman Museum at Kon'st Hill, vvdiich, largely through 
his personal skill, devedoped into one of the most attractive 
museums of its kind During that tune he naturally made 
the accjuamtaiK'c of th<‘ lati* Dr. Horniman. about vvh(»se 
munificent be({U‘'st to tlu' Institute we havt* jUst been in- 
formed by our Ibesident. Putting two and two together, ] 
cannot help suspecting that there is some connexion btdvveiMi 
these facts, and that Dr. Harrison used his mfluem’i* either 
direc tly or indiix'ctly — and he has u very jiersuasivc' tongue 
when he wishes — to direct tlu* Horniman Fuinl into the 
appropriate < hamads ot this Institute. 

For all these reasons I liavc mii<di jileasure in moving this 
vote ot thanks to him on voiir behalf. 
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THE ROLE OF ANTHROPOLOGY IN COLONIAL DEVELOPMENT. 


Some two hundred years ago, David Hume fore- 
saw the creation of a science of man which, in his 
words, * will not be inferior in certainty, and will be 

* much superior in utility, to any other of human 

• comprehension/ How far the science of man can 
be said to have attained certainty is a ])oint which 
I must leave philosophers to debate : it may well be 
that the subtle and elusive character of the forces 
which actuate human behaviour forbid us to look for 
the type of certainties which students of the natural 
sciences are concerned to establish. But because 
social research engages itself with elements whicli are 
so difficult to evaluate, that does not necessarily 
deprive it of the utility which Hume sought to find in 
prosecutiiiii the science of man. 

I am concerned now to examine only one of the 
many fields in which studies of the type of those 
promoted by members of the Royal Anthropological 
Society can have a definite \itility for those whose 
task lies in dealing with human affairs. But looking 
back on the long history of your Society, now so 
happily celebrating its centenary, [ realize how signifi- 
cant a part interest in this particular field — the 
])romotioT\ of knowledge about the indigenous life of 
the Colonies — has played in its development. Let me 
recall that the inspiration which led to the foundation 
of the Ethnological Society in LS4S was due to that 
humanitarian movement which first manifested itself 
in the campaign which secured the abolition of slave 
trade in 1807 and the Emancipation Act of 1833, and 
subse(}uently directed its attention to cpiestions 
affecting the general welfaie of the peoples of the 
dependencies. It was tc) the liumanitarian move- 
ment that Colonial policy owed the doctrine of 
trusteeship w hich so long formed the guiding principle 
of those who soimht to promote an enlightened out- 
look in Colonial policy. We may to-day feel that 
this doctrine needed a more constructive interpreta- 
tion in order to bring it into line with the jiolitical and 
social conceptions of our own times. That is another 
part of the story into which I need not enter here. 
But there can be no floubt of the infliience which it 
has exercised not only in the direction of our own 
policy, but in the formation of international opinion 
regarding the responsibility of Colonial Powers for 
the welfare of the peoples of their dependencies. 

But there are also subsequent chapters in the 
history of your Society w'hich have a bearing on the 
subject to which 1 am addressing myself. The issue 
which in the sixties of the last century divided the 
Ethnologists and the Anthropologists into two 
dis.senting camps was fundamentally the same issue 
as that which also caused some doubt in the minds of 
colonial administrators as to tlie nature of the con- 
tribution which >pecialists in anthnq)ological studies 
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(and 1 am using that term here, as I shall do elsewhere » 
in its most comprehensive sense) could make for their 
guidance. I am not referring, of course, to the value 
w'hich administrators, as individuals interested in the 
social or cultural evolution of mankind, might have 
placed on these studies. There were many who 
a])preciated their value in this respect. That w'as 
certainly the case also in India, and I recall with some 
satisfaction that the honoured roll of your Presidents 
includes the names of three members of the Indian 
Services. But I am referring here to the extent to 
which it was considered that the administration, as 
such, could with benefit to itself either enlist in its 
service w orkers experienced in the technique of social 
research, or alternatively commission such workers t(^ 
undertake specific investigations on its behalf. 

Due cannot overlook the frequent expressions of 
disappointment at the failure of those responsible for 
government policy to make a fuller use of the specialist 
in anthropological study. Addressing the Society 
in 111 lb Sir Arthur Keith recalled that the Society had 
on more than one occasion approached Government, 
but had not found that those in authority had showm 
an intelligent sympathy with either its efforts or its 
aims. Speaking on the theme of the ' Science of Man 
■ in the Service of the State ' Sir John Myres carried 
on the story to 19211, and though there wxu’e some 
instances to the contrary, the record did not differ 
materially from that of previous years. Nor can one 
be unaw are that the attitude of the government and 
public bodies is felt to have had its reaction in the 
character of the recognition given by our Academic 
institutions to anthropological studies. It is not, of 
course, trvie that the content of academic education 
is entirely determined in this or any other advanced 
(‘ouiitry by the extent to wliich those who have taken 
its courses can count on securing employment for 
their services. It is nevertheless true that if any 
particular field of activity, whether in the scientific, 
industrial, or public world, evinces a demand for a 
specially trained personnel, our academic bodies will 
sooner or later set themselves to provide it. The 
paucity of careers open to anthropological workers 
either in the universities, or in the government 
services, has been a frequent cause of complaint 
among younger research students. Not only is this 
discouraging to them, but it necessarily restricts the 
grow th of a sound school of anthropological research, 
by (Iriving into other fields of work men whose 
interests would otherwise have led them to this branch 
of study. That may be an argument of the market 
})laee ; but it is an argument which has a very 
practical logic behind it. 

Now I must recall again tluit I am considering here 
only one field of work in which the more systematic 
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use of the anthropologist may be justified. I do not 
here deal with projects, such as that for the extension 
of an Ethnological Purvey, or for the institution of an 
Ethnological Bureau, to which reference was made in 
the Presidential addresses to which I have alluded. 
Looking to the colonial field, 1 tliink it will be found 
that a somewhat wider use lias in fact been made of 
the anthropologist by the administrations than is 
often supposed, and I shall subsequently refer to 
instances where this has occurred. You will pardon 
me if I interpolate here one experience of a personal 
nature, for it has some relevance to this matter. In 
the Annual ^Meeting of 1933 your then President, the 
Rev. Edwin Smith, expressed his regret that the 
announcement made regarding the undertaking 
knowu as the African Survey, of whit'h I was in 
charge, described one of its prim-ipal objectives as an 
examination of the a])])lication of scientific knowledge 
to the problems of Africa, but did not, in doing so, 
make any reference to tlie science of man. He 
assumed, and perhaps he may have felt that ])revious 
experience justified the assumption, that our empiiry 
woidd be limited to the application of the natural 
seienees. That assumption was not in fact correct, 
but we had no reason to complain of it, for the result 
was to impel him to undertake that eom])rehensive 
study of the sources of our knowdedge about Africa, 
wdiich he embodied in the Presidential address of 
1935, and wdiich proved to bo of the ureatest value to 
the subsequent w^ork of the Survey. If, however, one 
is able to quote more than one instance in wdiicdi the 
administrations have showm some a])preeiation of the 
w^ork of anthropologists, yet it would, I think, be true 
to say that the recognition of its value has come late 
in the day, and has not as yet led to any systematic 
demand for the services of research workers. 

What are the reasons for this ? If I examine them 
shortly here it is because I feel that this may have 
some practical value in assisting us to indicate the 
manner in which anthropology can now be of serv U'c 
in Colonial development. The reasons seem to be 
twofold, and can best be exjilained by considering, 
first, certain changes which have taken ])lace in the 
direction taken by anthropologic’al studies, and 
secondly, the modification whicdi modern develo])- 
ments have produced in the objectives of Colonial 
administration. 

To deal with the first point, it would (dearly be 
beyond my purpose to attempt to review' the stages 
through wdiieh anthropological study has passed, or 
the modifications in technique whndi have ensued. 
I could not pretend to add anything to the review' of a 
(‘entury of w’ork that has been presented to you by a 
master hand to-day. I must confine myself to the 
significance attached to those changes by those who 
have viewed them mainly from the standpoint of an 
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interest in (Alonial affairs. At an earlier stai^e they 
saw' anthrojiologists largely i}itere>ted in comparative 
studies of different social groups, directed in the main 
to tracing the manner of their evolution, and tiiev felt 
that the technicpie followed involved miudi that was 
irrelevant to the probUan.'^ with whi(di the day-to-day 
work of administration was comau'ued. Tliey hav(‘, 
however, of mor(‘ recent y(*ars ston tln^ d(‘velo])in(‘nt 
of a lirancli of anthropological study which has a 
somewliat ditfei-ent obje(qive, namely, the investiga- 
tion of the manner in whieli societies work, rather 
than of the manner in wliich they have originated. 
It is in particular the technupic ntaossitated by this 
branch of anthropological study which has a])pealed 
to them. Know ledge of the functioning of a particu- 
lar culture and of the fundamental imjmlst'.s deter- 
mining human activities within that culture has 
demanded an int(msive study carried out in tlu‘ main 
by field workers, and it is from tlu' ex])enenc(* gain(‘d 
by such workers that th(‘ administration'^ fc(i that 
they cun find assistance in solving the ])ractical prob- 
lems with which tlu'v are faced. 

Ho much for the develo])nients within the range of 
anthropologic-al study. Let nu^ turn now to th<‘ 
modifications which circumstances have produced in 
the objectives of c(jlonial policy. Broadly speaking, 
there have been three different stages in tiie d(‘vel(.>]>- 
ment of the dependeiicic'^- The initial stage was one 
in which the primai'v consideration wa^ the introduc- 
tion of law and (jrder and tlie pivjvision of lhos(‘ mon‘ 
rudimentary services which would enabk' tin* com- 
munity to begin to develo]» tlu* natural resources of 
the country and to build up its own economic life. 
Ill tlie oldei* colonies, such as Ciwlon, or in c()nditious 
sucli as were ])resented by tlH‘ W'est Indites, that w.is, 
of course, in many ways a l<‘ss (^xactiiiL^ task than was 
encountered in Africa or Malaya or some of the Padtic 
Islands, The se(‘ond stage is that in which the more 
essential rc(piireinents of development may have beiai 
met, and the administration is fac(*d with tlu' probhun 
of assisting the indigt*nons (‘ommnniti(*s to advane(‘ 
their social life and to better tluur standards of living, 
using that term in its widest sens(‘. The third stage 
is that in which tlie proLU'css made in si'icial life is 
judged to have afforded an ad{M[Uat(' foundation for 
political advance, and attiaition is increasingly 
direded to jiolitical issues. 

Now no (me could doubt that in the first stage of 
colonial rule the administrations would have uained 
much if they had possessed a fuller knowledge of the 
customs of the peo])ie and their traditional institu- 
tions. That was ]X'rha])s less coiisiiicuous in some of 
the Eastern (‘ountries where the conditions, though 
novel in many ways, did not offer a complete contrast 
to conditions in Europe, and where the administra- 
tions could in any (aise count on tlie association of an 
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educated native comnuinity in the C’rowii services. 
Tt was perhaps less conspieuons also in Malaya, where 
the system of rule involved the extension of adminis- 
trative control over Sultanates which retained a con- 
siderable measure of political independence. But it 
was undoubtedly conspicuous in Africa and in some 
of the Pacific Islands, where administrations encoun- 
tered cultures which were to them of a novel type, 
and where they did not find personnel of a class whicli 
they could readily associate with themselves in the 
formation of the legal or administrative institutions 
of the country. The importance of this latter con- 
Mderation will be appreciated by those wluj recall the 
history of the development of administrative rule in 
India. I do not suggest that its paths were always 
those of wisdom, or that it made no mistakes. But 
in some of its more important problems, such as the 
integration of the systems of Hindu and Muslim law 
with the conce])tions of European law', or in legislating 
for the definition and recording of land rights, the 
rtovernment always had available to it the experience 
of Indians who were well cpialified to interpret to it 
tlie bearing which any action it might contemplate 
would have on the traditional custom or the outlook 
of the ])eople. In one respect, it admitteflly fell 
short, I mean in the adequate study of the require- 
ments of those aboriginal i)eo})le.s, who stand outside 
tlie orbit of the Hindu, Muslim, or analagous cultures 
which regulate the life of the majority of the popula- 
tion. But it was preeisely here that the administra- 
tion was not able to count on guidance from its Indian 
associates, whose traditions gave them as a rule little 
knowledge and iiifleed little sympathy with the 
culture of aboriginal ]>eople 

In the earlier stage of colonial development of 
which I have been speaking, th(^ lack of knowledge of 
native custom and of the forces activating native 
society was responsible for man\' administrative 
errors AH students of colonial affairs must be con- 
scious of them, and on more than one ocs^asion the 
<idministrations liave had cause both to aflmit anrl 
regret them But I must here draw a distinction. 
In part tlu*^e errors were (‘crtainiy due to lack of 
knowkslgc. Tht^ attitiuh^ of South Africa to th(‘ 
huiction of bride-price in native matrimony, or 
mistakes due (*lsewhere to a misunflerstaiuling of the 
natun* of nativi' land tenures — these may have been 
t\pical case> of errors due jirimarily to this cause. 
But errors of this cla'^s must be distinguished from 
tho.se due to a mon* fundamental cause, namely, tla^ 
failure tri ajipreciate the ])lace which indigenous 
institutiems and tin* institutions of European civiliza- 
tion r(‘spectively must occupy in buildiim up the 
future life of these communities I can liest illustrate 
this point by nderence to two typical instances The 
lt(‘V, Edwin Smith s bo(>k Dn fUjldtn Sfool was 


effective in bringing home to a wide circle of readers 
the danger of disregarding th(‘ deeji-seated attacli- 
ment which native peojiles have felt to their institu- 
tions. I do not say that this lesson was not needed. 
But I ask myself whether the (Governor of the Hold 
('oast, when he ])roceeded in TSIH) to Kumasi and 
demanded that the Holden Stool should be handed 
over to his jiossession as representative of the para- 
mount jiower, was entirely ignorant of the mystical 
significance which the Stool posse.s.sed for the Ashanti 
people ^ He may not have had all the knowledge on 
the subjecd w'hich the wTi tings of R. S. Rattray have 
made available to us : but reverence to the Stool is a 
part of the general Akan tradition, and the Gold 
Goast Administration could not have been unaware of 
the sentiments of tlie Ashantis regarding their own 
Stool. There was clearly in this case something more 
than mere lack of knowledge. It has, again, often 
been said that the creation of ’ w'arraiit chiefs ' in 
South Eastern Nigeria was partly responsible for the 
widespread disturbances of 1927. That is doubtless 
true . but I doubt whether the admini.stration of the 
time was under any illusion as to the fact that these 
men had themselves no inherent or traditional 
authority, and must draw from the official adminis- 
tration, rather than from ]>o pillar support, any 
influence the\' c'ouhl exert, lliey were utilized, 
because the administration had not yet learnt from 
its experiences elsewhere that seemingly amorphic 
institutions, such as village moots or clan councils, 
could be made of service as agencies of local govern- 
ment Since it had not yet appreciated this fact, it 
did not exert itself to search for the somcw'hat obscure 
authoritie^ w hich had sufficed to regulate tlie relations 
within the various groups concerned, nor did it 
endeavour to enlist the advice of an thro])o legists on 
the subject. 

One c'ould (‘asily multiply such illustrations. 
Incidents of this nature certainly justified Mary 
Kingsley's remiiuler that mere goodwill is not enough ; 
we ought to have such r(‘gard to native observances 
as w'oulrl — in her words — ' prevent us from engineering 
■ our good intentions m such a manner as to make 
' them appear tyrannies and hateful to those wliom 
we wish to benefit from them.' But that was a 
counsel of ordinary political prudence, ft did not 
need extensive anthropological knowledge to enable 
Us to appreciate the lesson. It would be at all events 
true to say that a relatively limited study of the facts 
of native life was enough to bring it home. I suggest 
that it is not enough that the anthro])()logist should 
lie felt to be of help in avoiding errors such as will 
disturb the relations between the administration and 
the native ])opulation, or will prejudice the introduc- 
tion of necessary reforms. The demand for his 
seT'vic(‘s w ill onl\' ai’ise in <niy effective form wflien it is 
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felt that they have a positive and eonstnu-tive value. lield in our donie.slic politics re^ardinc tin* function 
But we can in niv opinion now claim that ue are of the State as the Guardian of our standards of life 


arriving at this position, dhvo develo])ments. due to 
somewhat different causes, have eomhined to jiroduce 
this result. 

We have in the Hrst place na-ognized tliat though 
external intliiences, coming either through the 
administration or from other sourcc^s of Kuropiaui 
origin, may provide a stimulus towards the kind of 
progress which we hope to achieve. \et tlu^ shajie 
which progress takes must dei>end on the readines^ 
and capacity of native society to adaj)t its traditional 
life and modes of thought to the changes whicli siK*h 
progress may demand. Ft lias hei'ome, therefore, of 
great im])ortance to appreciate th(‘ character of the 
forces which regulate the individual and collective 
conduct of life in differtMit cultural groups, and to note 
the manner in which they res j ion d to tin* lU'w forces 
with which they conu' into contact. Moreovm*, 
experience has shown the value, from many points ot 
view, of utilizing trailitional native institutions as a 
liasis on which to frame the newer institutions on 
which an administration must depeiul in building u]) 
the structure of .social and jiolitical advance. That is 
the fundamental jirinciple underlying the system ot 
[ndirect Kiile, some of the practical ajiplications ot 
which were illustrated in a paper contributed to your 
Join nal by Sir Alan Pirn in November This is 

not the place to discuss the merits of that system : it 
it has had many strong aflvocates, it has also had 
some critics. But there can, on the balance, be no 
doubt of its success where circumstances have 
favoured its ado])tion, as in considerable jiarts of 
Africa. The consideration which is of chief impor- 
tance for our present purpose, lies in the fact that 
many administrations have realized that the succt‘ss- 
ful operation of this system demands a far more 
intensive study of native institutions than a previous 
generation tliought necessary, and that study of thi^ 
type requires the special technicpie of the anthropolo- 
gist 

The new interest shown by the administrations in 
studies of this nature has been further reinforced by 
some of the consequences Hi'jwmg from the changes 
in the objective of colonial policy to whi(*h I have 
referred The majority of the Polonies have now 
passed bexond the more elementary stage of adminis- 
tration : they have reaidied that in which the exten- 
sion of the social services, and all that tends to the 
betterment of the standards of life, have become ot 
urgent concern. dTie (Colonial Ottice itself, a 
former vSecretary of State has said, is no longer con- 
cerned mainly in safeguarding law anrl order in th(‘ 
dependenci(‘S : it has be<‘ome a Ministry ot Health, of 
Agriculture, of Transport, of I>abour — ot all Xhv 
services indeed which signalize the new' conception 


and as the primary agency for the jiromotion of 
nation-building at*tiviti(*s. In the Colonies, this has 
dire(‘led attention to the need of re.M^arch which in 
some cases must utilize th(‘ techni(pu* of the anthro- 
pol<_)gist interested in the functioning of social groujis, 
and in others the statistical and otlu'r nudhods usually 
(unjilintal in cost-of-livnig surveys, th(‘ analysis of 
demographic movements, and th(‘ liki*. 

Thus in planning for tlu^ improvimnmt of nutrition, 
it is as important to study the j)Iac(‘ of food in th(‘ 
religious or cultural lite of tlu^ peojile as it is to aiicdysi^ 
their dietary. In the btdterment of labour conditions, 
a consideration of the social effV‘cts of hibour migra- 
tion or of the (hdachment trom traditional life 
involved in th(‘ transfer trom village life to industrial 
conditions has no less inqiortance than ipie.stions ot 
pay or the facilities for colha-tivi' bargaining. In 
agricultural advaiU'C, it is as niMa^s.sirv — perhajis 
evmi more necessai'X'— to study the liest way of 
afiapting existing systems of landholding to the 
needs of a more intensive cultivation, as it is to intro- 
duce improved methods of crojjjhng or the measures 
required to maintain sfiil hu’t ility and to prevent 
erosion. The great ])art which the develo]unent ot 
the system for the administration of justice can pla\ 
in the development of the social and ('conomic lit(‘ of a 
colonial pi^ople is often overlooked b\ tliose who <ire 
acijuainted only with the evolution ot our own 
domestic system of law. which has all tlu‘ app(‘aranc(‘ 
of recording changes in jiopular conceptions of 
morality or social relations, rather than of tvxercising 
a directive intluence over them. Law must ('learly 
have a niort' directive function in tlu^ (’olonial field. 
But a general measure of popular ac(*e])tan(*(‘ is everv- 
wh(‘re (essential to the proper functioning of a system 
of law. and the adjustment of native conceptions of 
justice to meet the recpurenumts of new economic and 
social conditions demands an intimate know ledgt^ of 
tile position of law among the complex forces winch 
regulate condiui in native society and a careful study 
of the (*ustoniar\ ])rocedure for the trial ot issues. 

Let me take some further examples of a somewhat 
ditYerent range. If the true test of economic progress 
IS not tlu‘ increase' of trade' or industry, but the 
improvement effected in the gemeral standards of life, 
then statistical surveys of the* relation of living ce.ists 
to earnings, and soe-iologu-al encpiiry into the intluenee 
of monetary incentives in the life of less developed 
])eoples, are both essential to the ewrect adjustment 
of economic- jiohc-y Again, one cenild not hope to 
plan successfully for the improvement of the con- 
ditions of urban life without the assistance of investi- 
gations whicii ada])t to colonial conditions the 
technique evolved in recent years for the study ot 
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urban (.-(mditions in Europe. The direction of educa- 
tional policy demands the applicaticm of knowledge 
for which we must look to a combination of the eiforts 
of the psychologist and the specialist in social research. 
It will embrace subjects so diverse as the adaptation 
of intelligence or aptitude tests, the sociological map- 
ping of particular areas selected for experiments in 
mass education, a study of the problems of adoles- 
cence in tropical populations, and an observation of 
the operation on more primitive people of modern 
sy.stems of diffusing knowledge, such as the broadcast 
and the cinema. I will take one more example. 
The study of linguistics is an important factor in 
educational ])olicy : but the services of the anthro- 
pologist are e.ssential to assist the student of languages 
to determine the actual religious or social context of 
mucli of tlie terminoloiiv with wiiich he has to deal. 

I have approached this matter on somewhat 
ditferent hues from those followed in the debate 
b(‘tween the late l^rofessor Malinowski and Sir Philip 
Mitchell, whic'h, as many here may recall, was pub- 
lished iiiuler the title of * A Rationalization of Anthro- 
’ pology and Administration ' in the Journal of the 
lnt( rnational InMltuti of African Language.^ anJ 
(/ulfnn.^, in the years lb2b and PJ30. It took a 
somew hat controversial form : and though there is a 
stimulating air about controversy, it is not always the 
m(»st economical way of arriving at truth. In this 
case each of the protagonists tended to draw', for his 
own purposes, an exaggerated picture of the position 
of the other If the ]ncture drawn by Sir Phili]) 
Mitchell of the anthropological standpoint was perhaps 
tii(' les.-> realistic of the two, he made some amends in 
th(‘ sii]>port he gave to the prt^paration of the study 
by (iordon Brown and Bruce Hutt, issued under the 
title of An thro pologg in Action — an admirable illustra- 
tion of tlie value of the collaboration of an anthropolo- 
gist and an administrator. But though there is much 
of interest in discu.ssioiis such as those to which I 
have just referred, 1 myself prefer to turn rather to 
the eviden<-e to b(‘ obtained from a consideration of 
the cases in which cf)lonial governments have of 
recent years called on the sei'vices of anthropologists, 
or where independent studies made by them have 
chvirly been of use to the administrator. 

An early instance of the use of the services of an 
anthropologi.st by the government will be founrl in 
the studies mad(‘ by Dr. Evan Pritchard on behalf 
of the Sudan administration. Among typical 
instanc(‘s of a later date, are the encjuiries into the 
legal 'system of Bechiianaland by Professor Schapera, 
and into the adaptation for educational purposes of 
the regimental system in Swaziland, carried out by 
Dr. I^eemer, both of which were undertaken at the 
reijuest of the iTotectorate aflministrations. I may 
(pioti* .lUo the recent enquiry by Dr. Margaret 
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Read into the social effects of Labour migration 
and her association w'ith the nutritional survey 
in Nyasaland, of Dr. Fortes in the enquiry into 
marriage law' in the Gold Goast, of Dr. Stanner into 
land tenures in Kenya, and of Mr. and Mrs. Culwick 
into vital statistics and nutritional problems in 
Tanganyika. I have already referred to the study 
entitled Anfhropologg in Action which was carried out 
with the support of the government of Tanganyika. 
A Linguistic survey is being undertaken on behalf of 
the government of the Gold Coast by Dr. Ida Ward 
and was carried out on behalf of Southern Rhodesia 
by Dr. Doke. Xot long ago the Government of 
Kenya sought to engage the services of no less than 
six anthropologists in c*onnexion with the develop- 
ment of the resources of the Native Reserves, but this 
project was interrupted by the war. I may recall 
also that the Gold Ojast Government seconded one 
of its officers, the late Captain R. S. Rattray, to carry 
out anthropological enquiries, and that .similar action 
w as taken by Nigeria in the case of Mr. P. A. Talbot 
and Dr. C. K. i\leek, in each case with valuable 
re .suits. 

When I turn to the instances in which the indepen- 
dent research w orker has contributed studies of value 
to colonial governments, it Avould be a somewhat 
embarrassing task to make a selection among the 
numerous w orks, including both more general surveys 
and special monographs, which have is.sued in recent 
years. So far as relates to Africa, I attempted in the 
chapter of the ^ifrica/i Surcfi/ dealing with African 
social life to enumerate some of the studies which 
seemed to be of value to the different administrations 
concerned. Since then, there have been notable 
additions, particularly in the monographs primarily 
devoted to the study of culture contacts, issued under 
the auspices of the International Institute of African 
Languages and Cultures, and in some of the mono- 
graphs issued by the London vSehool of Economics. 
But the field is not limited to Africa ; a full enumera- 
tion w ould include also studies of acknow ledged value 
undertaken in Malaya and the Pacific Islands. 

As you w ill realize, I have taken a very comprehen- 
sive view of the range in w hich anthropological studies 
have been, or can be, of use to those w ho have to plan 
colonial development. It may be that I have 
included aspects of study which may be felt to fall 
more strictly within the tiekl of some of the allied 
branches of kn owl edge. This, however, is one of the 
standing difficulties which confront those who deal 
with the problems of research in the social sciences. 
It has certainly been the experience of the Committee 
appointed, as one of the results of the passing of the 
Colonial Development and Welfare Act of 1940, to 
co-ordinate research in colonial ])roblems. The 
boundaries of different branches of the natural sciences 
14 ] 
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are sufficiently charted, and the committee found well 
organized bodies prepared either to advise regarding 
methods of research in their own branches of work or 
to undertake its execution. But in approaching the 
field of the social sciences, the Committee had not the 
same advantage, and I suggest that anything which 
you, or others interested in allied branches of social 
science, could do to secure a more effective organiza- 
tion, and a clearer demarcation of the spheres of 
responsibihty for different branches of social research, 
would be of great service to those who seek aid in the 
solution of problems arising in these fields of know- 
ledge. 

But there are some other considerations, more 
directly germane to my subject, which I venture to 
commend to you. I suggest that one of the primary 
interests of those concerned in the future of the types 
of research with which we have been flea ling to-day, 
must be to join in concerting measures by which their 
pursuit will be placed on a more secaire basis. There 
have been suggestions made for the provision of 
travelling fellow ships for students who desire to pursue 
re.search in the colonies, similar to those now* provided 
for students in some of the natural scieiK'Cs. That 
w ould be all to the good ; but it is of equal importance 
that the pursuit of these studies should be encouraged 
by our academic bodies. One would be glad if our 
universities could be brought to recognize that these 
studies not only have a value on their own merits, but 
are a necessary part of our equipment for discharging 
our obligations to our flependencies. It is not unjust 
to say that the interest hitherto shf)wn by British 
universities in this matter compares unfavourably not 
only w ith that of Holland but also w ith that of South 
Africa. 

In the second place, I suggest that it should be 
recognized that acquaintance with the practical 
problems of colonial development is an essential 
preparation for undertaking social or anthropological 
research in the colonial field. No one would wish to 
prescribe for students of the social sciences, any more 
than for students of the natural sciences, the dire(‘- 
tion in which they can make their individual contribu- 
tion to general know'ledge. But the enlistment of 
their services by government would be an important 
contribution to the process by which these studies 
can be placed on a more secure basis, and it is inevi- 
table that the type of research which wall appeal most 
to an administration is that which has some bearing 
on its own problems. ITat, of course, has been 
equally the case in the application of the natural 
sciences. The student must be prepared to find that 
the requirements of the administrations do not take a 
common form. Thus in Africa attention may centre 
largely on enquiries into native institutions, tlie 
effects of cultural contacts and the like : in differently 
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constituted areas, as for instance in the We.st Indies, 
the demand will be rather for research employing 
methods more resembling those now' employed in 
investigating social and economic conditions in this 
country. 

May 1 add here that some attention might well be 
given also to the manner of the presentment of the 
results of this enquiry i Every science mu.st, of 
course, have its own terminology, and it will always 
present some difficulty to the layman. But 1 some- 
times feel that the work of anthropologists would be 
more readily appreciated if they showed greater 
solicitude for the w eaker brethren w ho desire to profit 
by their research, but are not equip])ed to deal with 
the more esoteric of their terminologies. 

There is a further point. I know that in the past 
there was a belief in some (quarters that the primary 
interest of the anthropologist must be in the sur- 
vival. at any cost, of those traditional institutions 
or modes of lif(\ the study of which occiqiies so large 
a ])art of his attention. Ibit no oiu' can seriously 
believe this of the a^tllro])ologi^t of to-day. If for 
the purposes of his study he may attempt a theoretical 
reconstruction of them, that is mainly for the purpose 
of estimating the manner in which they have reactial 
to the new' intiuences which are being brought to bear 
on them. But it would be prudent if he, fin his part, 
were to give special attention to the reactions of 
native life to tlie measun's taken by an administration 
in pursuit of its programme social and political 
progress. In certain respects native custom is fluid, 
and shows a great ca]'>a(‘ity for adjustment to external 
infiuence. Experience has shown that a * custom ' 
which results from administrative or legislative 
measures, can in certain conditions b{‘ as well estab- 
lished, and as readily accepted, as one which has a 
deep-seated basis in tradition. 

One word in conclusion. My own interest in this 
matter is not that of one who can make any kind of 
claim to an expert knowledge of anthropology, but 
arises from a real concern for anything, coining from 
whatever source, which i*an assist the course of 
(‘olonial development. But that is an interest 1 share 
with an ever- widening .section of the British public. 
There has never been a time when there has been a 
more genuine concern that we should rightly dis- 
charge our responsibility for the welfare of our 
dependencies. There has never been a time when 
there has been a keener recognition of the need for 
the ap]dication of scientific knowledge in their 
development. If attention has hitherto been directed 
largely to the openings presented for the application 
of the natural sciences, we must now' realize that 
development can only be successfully achieved by 
a ])artnership in which the social no less than the 
natural sciences play their part. 
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Sir Arthtr Keith 1110% et I <i ot thallk'^ to Lord Hailey 
not only f(H* the ^olid taiv ot hi'^ addre'^-, but for eomin^ 
ainoiui'^t tlio Fellow •> ot the Institute on tht‘ oeea'.ion of their 
centenaiy Th»' piis'ileiie of inovin^^ thw vote came to him 
a'' the ''eniur ot tlioM' who had o( ( upied the pre-'idential chair. 
He mitrlit aNo la\ a <li'.tant elaiiii to the privilej^e in the 
<-!reiun''tance that Loid Hailey V fathiu* and he were Fellow-- of 
th(‘ -<anu' eollt'^e — the Ko\al Colletje af vSurgeons of Kiitilaial. 

He r»‘Lrarde<l Lord Hailey s aildre---- as marking the hej^in- 
nini: of a new eia m tlu‘ lelation-hip betwt‘en the professional 
admini'-tratoi or i^overnor, and the professional anthropolo- 
^ust in the cultiual, social, or evolutionary sphere. Perhaps 
tlie failure to co-opeiate hitherto was as much the fault of the 
anthropt)lo>ri''t a-- of the administrator. Anthropologists 
have been too afraid of the ‘ lough and tumble ’ of practical 
life, too much attracted by the acailemical side of their subject, 
for the acailemical, being removed from the praidical affairs 
of life, was free from the pa'-sions which arise w'hen ways and 
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means are discus.-,ed. Anthropologists had still to learn that 
statesmen, or all wdio were responsible for the destiny of a 
tribe, a people, or a conglomeration of tribes and peoples, w^ere 
-or at least shoul<l be — anthnipologists. And a good 
anthropologist should also be a gooil statesman — a deviser of 
wise policy — a jiolitician. 

Lord Hailey was not meiely an administrator. How' could 
one who had graduated in the mo'-t instructive aiithropoiogi- 
cal school on this earth — the Empire of India— fail to be 
otherwTse than proficient in anthropology ? In India the 
whole gamut of human twolution, from lowest tribe to highest 
caste, w'as still veiy vivid and alive. And if there were 
another .school of anthropology which could rival India it 
was the continent of Africa with peoples of a hundred sorts 
grouped into th(.)Usands of communities grading from wild 
tribes to niulti-tribal states. Lord Hailey had graduated also 
in the African school ; as an anthropologist he was a * double 
' first.’ 
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THE FUTURE OF ANTHROPOLOGY : ADDRESSES AND DISCUSSIONS AT THE CENTENARY MEETING 
OF THE ROYAL ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSTITUTE. 


The Future of Physical Anthropology. Btf L'. M . d/ry/v/zd. 
d/./F 

6 The distinctions between ph\sical aiithrojiology 
tUid other branebes {tf tlie scienee of man are fairly 
elear-cut. Physieal anthropology is the stU(i\' of 
man fiotii a /.oologieal [)ouit of view. Its theme is tlu' 
Inologieal hi'-loiy of inaiikmd, and its object is to reveal 
inair-- origin and to trtiee the course of bis descent. 

It 1" eonvenient to distinguish thriM* lirtUiches of the 
--tudN. The first is coueerued with luau's place in 
n.uure, that is to --ay it deals with the status of man 
e<ni''i( lereil ti-- a meuibei' of tiie animal kingdom. Dis- 
eU'-si(>u of this (piestion can Ih' traei'<l bai'k to ehis.sK-al 
tunes, and the modern phase of it had its beginnings in 
the wiitings of zoologi-t" and anatomists sonu‘ thi-ee or 
four bundled \t‘ars ago. About a eentiir\ ago embryo- 
!ogi-,t-> and pli\ '-lologi'-t s l)cgan to maki' then <-ontrii)U- 
tion-- to the ant liropological prolilmn, and soon after 
I):(i‘winian tli(‘or\ affected it probamdly. More re(*entl\' 
It ha- lieen affected b\ genet leal facts an<l theories. 

.\n antlio[it\ has -aal recentl\^ . I'he (pie-tion now 
' ari-e-- whether e are likely to gam any more (‘tu'tain 
knowledge legai'ding tlu' genetic alfinities of man and 
the anthiopdul <ipe- b\ furtbei eomparativf' anatomical 
-tmlH's of cxi-ting form-. The an-wer to this i- 
pi'obably not.' d'lie po.sition seems to b(> tnuch the 
-aine m rlie (M-c <»t the bearings that the stialies of 
ph\ -iolog\ , in<li\'idiud development, and lieluivioiir may 
lia\e oil the taxoiionue pi-oblem. ill spite r>f notabk> 
<idvan<-e-, rnaile m rec’cnt \ears. it may be doubted 
wbetlier till' fuitber stud\ of living forms in any way 
will ever throw niueli clearer light on mans origin and 
<le-eent, th<»ugli thi- i- likely to be a fertile field for fiitun^ 
spf'culat ion. .\dvances in genetic-, ttio. may (‘larifv 
mterpn*t<it ion of the evidtuiciu but by thenisclvi's they 
are not liki'K' to reveal the eonise of human descent in 
<m\ detail 

So tai a- t-an lie -ecu at pre-ent. our more |>reeis(> 
knowledge ot maiT- place m natur(‘ will <lepend jinnei- 
|)»i!ly on the -low aecnrnulat mn of luwv fo--il- rejiresent- 
mg tlie earlie-t human and related non-human form-. 


‘ \\' F be (Jrn- rUirk, The Scope and Limitations of 
I’h\ - h'uI Anthi()polog\ ' L‘re-idctitial A<ldrc-s to Scctazn H, 
.Vnthropologv. Rrpotf of thf British fnt the 

Afh'anr* /tj Srif'firp, Ijmirlee Alpetuxj^ ItKjl). 
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Diseussioti of them, and of tlu' jiroblem m general, must 
remain in an unsettled state until the evolutioiiarv 
theory on which any rational interpretation must he 
basorl ha.s itself hoeorne more settled. 

The study of this first hraiu'h (ff the study does not 
involve any diseipiine or teehuKiue which is pecidiar to 
anthropology. So far the anthropologist takes his data 
and Ins methods from workers in other fields. Advances 
must de])end not so much on our department as on the 
activities of the biological faculty in general. Lt may 
he ho[)ed that the Institute will have closer contacts m 
future than it has liad in the past with specialists m 
various brandies of biology who are interested in the 
]u-oblem of man's zoological relat lonsliips. 

The second branch of the stud\‘ human pa lieoutologv 
-IS eonceriKMl with the evolution of man judged from 
skt'hdal remains of geological antuniity, and m dealing 
with it the })liysieal ant bropologi.st is rather more 
independent. It is pro]>er that lie should h(‘ tfie authority' 
on all human fossils, hut m the treatment of them he has 
to eollaho!-ate with, or seek guidance from, speiualists of 
several kinds, d’he ri'port of the Swaiiseomhe ( ’oiiinnttee, 
])uhli-h(Ml in the Journal of the Institute m 1988,- might 
well serve as a model for future researches of the same 
kind. It was tlu* product of eo-o]H‘rat ion between 
geologists, paheoiitologists, prelustonans. an anatomist, 
and a physical anthropologist. Tlieu' aim was to giv^e a 
factual record, and speiailativi' comment was rigidly 
restrained. Such a eoiiiposite report is likely to be far 
more satisfactory than any wdndi a pfiv-ic-al anthropo- 
logist (“ould hope to write by himself. 

In dealing with pakeolithie skeletal material, it is not 
to he doubted that tlie desi*ri])tive is the most enduring 
])art of the work of the physical anthrojiologist. Inter- 
pretation of the evidence is always uncertain. The 
discovery of a new human fo.-sil is likely to be of far more 
importance than -peculation, however aiaite, regarding 
-peel men- pn^viously described. 

In describing ancient remain- tlie jilivsieal anthro[>o- 
logist has only a share in tin* rejiort, but m tliat })art he 
applies teehnupies of liis own. Tlie same te<*hmqups are 
u-ed m dealing with the far more extensive skeletal 
material preserved representing populations that have 
exi-ted smi'e pahe(>lithie tunes. 


- Report on the Swau-coinbe iSkuli. Journal of the Rot/al 
Anthropological InMitate, Vol. 68. 

1 
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I he third ))ranc*h of j)Ii\ >ictil ant lii opnlo^N con* 
ceriied \\ itli the biological relationship*' of the com* 
mimities of this mo<ierii era. 

The subjects to lie studie<l are a sta'ics of sk(‘letons 
necessarily very limited in number and size represent- 
ing past jiopulatioiis, and living people who might be 
examined m almost unlimit<‘d iiumlx'rs if facilities wen* 
available. The rt*eords of these two kinds an* already 
very extensive, but there an* still many gaps. If 'a 
descriptive survey was made (d the late prehistoric 
skeletons housed in our museums wi* should liavi* enough 
evidence to provide a reliable luitluu* of the racial histor\- 
of ISritain m the past six thousand years. 'I'he jiosition 
with regard to the existing pojiiilation of tlu* island is less 
satisfactory. Kngland is among thi* few count ru*s in 
ICurope for which there is no compreiieiisive anthropo- 
logical survey of living jieople. There are two needs 
here, and the Institute might well take steps to satisfy 
them when conditions permit. 

Apart from blood groups, no new kinds of desi*nptive 
techniques have been adopted by anthropologists m the 
past eighty years for the ])ur]>ose of aiding racial amdysis. 
Tlie classical ones have been elaborati’il am I refint*d in 
tiiat period, of course, and they can still be supjiosed 
suitable for the object in view. There is a need for 
effective standardization of those techm(pu*s. When 
conditions again permit international discusMou of such 
matters, it is to be hoped that the Institute will resume 
and intensify its efforts to achieve su(*h standardization. 

Metlnxls of treating and interjireting the records 
obtained have been transformed in the ]>resent century 
owing to the develojanent of stat istical procedure and of 
the science of genetics. A]>plication of these new* dis«*i- 
phnes has led to the grailual abandonment by sjxa'ialists 
of the earlier concept of race in man, and a striving 
towards a new concept which promises to bi* irr(*concil- 
able with all popular ideas regarding tlx* topic. Th(*re 
has been little recognition of the changi*. b(*('aus(* the 
resear<*h workers concerned have n()t ])aust*d tn make 
their half-formed views readily intelligible. 

It seems to me that the time has conn* when anthropo- 
logists must fully recognize fundamental changes m their 
treatment of the problem of racial classification. The 
idea that a race is a group of }>eo]>le se])arat(*d from all 
others on account of the distinctive ancestiw of its 
members, is implied whenever a ra(*ial label is used, but m 
fact we have no knowledge of the existence of su(*h 
po])ulations to-day or m any past time. ( Gradations 
between any regional grou]>s distinguished, and an 
absence of clear-cut divisions, are the universal rule. 
Our methods hav^e never been fully adafited to deal witli 
this situation. 

The if lea that a modern jiotmlation (*an be analysed m 
terms of ‘ pure races ' whi(‘h are presumed to have 
existed at some former time must also be abandoned 
completely, in my ojiinion. becausi* both the gen(*tical 
and statistical examinations of the situation show that 
no such analysis is possible. W e must again accept the 
conclusion that direct evidence of a paheontologK'al kind, 
in the form of senes of skeletons, must be available 
before we can hope to disclose the course of racial history 
m any detail. The new discqilines go far towards show- 
ing the anthropologist that his earlier concept of raix* 
must be recast. At the same tune they show how the 
involved problem might be treaterl in a systematic wa\. 
The adoption of a new nomenclature might |)ave the way 
towards a new racial clas>.iticat ion. 

Tlie three major divisions ef physical anthro}>nlog\ 


an* concerned with three sueee'.sue stages m human 
evolution. After they have been eoiisidereil an attt*mpt 
may be made to outline tlu* natural historx' of man <-on- 
sid«*red as «i wh(>le. Tlu* effects (if \'ai'iat ion. s(*k*(*tion. 
racf‘-c!‘ossing, [lopulation movf*ments. and all tlu* facto?‘s 
that influence tlu* growth and d(*clme of p4*} mlat ions 
siieh as dis(*as(*, nutrition, (‘n\ ii onnu'utal eruditions, 
sochd institutions, and custom*' should all lx* takt'ii 
into account m a s\nojisis rf maids biological ie<‘ord. 
The w rit mg <>f such a synoj »sis is the ult imat<* aim of t he 
physical anthropologist : it is an mmu'Usi* task and no 
one has seiiousl\ ,itt(‘mpted to und(‘itrd\e it \et. 

Tlu* f ut un* of ] ihysica I ant hi’opoh igy ma\ lx* c( aisuk'red 
from another juniit of \'iew . Advances m sueli a 
speciahzcid departnu*nt of know K*dg(* ma<l<‘ m a |>ai t u-nlai 
I’ountrv must de]H*nd pimcipally on the piovisirn that is 
made for teaching and n*s(*areh in uni v(*rsit u^s. H<‘fore 
tlu* war there wen* thret* umv(*rsity posts for jihvsical 
anthro])ologists m faigland a K(‘ad»*i“ship at Oxfonl 
held m the I )<*])art ment of Human .Vnatomv. a Lectun*- 
ship at (’ambridg(* m the Departnu'iit of .\nt hrf)polog\ , 
and a b(*ct ureshi]) at Ihuversity ('oll(*ge, London, in the 
l)epartnu*nt of Kugemcs. Owing <*hu*fl\ to war-time 
conditions, the first of tlu*sc posts is vacant and tlu* 
holdoi-s of the ot lu*!’ two are otherwis(* engag('d, so that 
th(*re IS now no one m Oreal Uritain who lias a whole- 
time a]»pointment as a plivsieal ant lir< ►pologist . It ma\ 
lx* hoj>ed that the furu'tions of the thr<*t‘ posts ref»‘rred to 
will b(*conu* fully op<‘rative wlu‘n our edu<-ational 
servic(*s lH*conu* noirnal again. 

For s«*vera! \ears umvei-sit\ (•our’s»*s uj ph\si<*al 
anthropology hav«* been given bv t(‘aclu‘rs who wei*(* 
appomt(*d primai'ily for sonu* otlu*r pur|U)s(>. ’’riiis is so 
to-day in tlu* Depart ment s of ( i(*ogi aph\ at .Man<’lu‘st(*r 
and Ab(*r\ st w \ t h, and m tlu* I )t*pai‘f rneiits ofAnatomv 
m a 11 four S(*ot t ish umv«'rsit u‘s. 'riiestudv has lx*netit(‘d 
gn*atl> from thes(* part-time activities mterestiMl 

t(*a<*hers. All stiulents of it v\ill ienu*mbe!-, too, the 
valuabk* (*ontributions made by manv British seientists 

most of w horn w(*n* anatomists from Ivlward "I'vson 
to Sir .Vrt hur K(*it h. 

All this has lx*en to the good. Hut it has fost(*red a 
b(*lu*f. p(*rhaps, that phvsieal ant hro})ology can safely be 
left in tlu* hands of enthusiasts who ar<‘ piimarilv 
sp(‘ciahsts 111 otlu*r subje(*ts. so that no special provision 
ne(*d lx* mad(* for its t(*aehing and i'es(‘arch, '!’iu‘re is an 
obvious danger hen*. When, owing to incr-easing 
sp(*eializat ion, the ]>hvsieal branch was laig<*lv separati*ci 
from othei- braiu'hes of ant hropologv , it Ix'canu* a side- 
line m departments chiefly con(*(*rned with other stiulies. 
whether these lu* cultural anthropologv , anatomv', 
geography, or (‘Ugenics. Tlu>n* is no s(M*uritv in such a 
stati* of affairs. All will lx* w(*ll under ilejiart mental 
heads who are mt(*restf*d m physical anthropologv. but 
their succi'ssors may have no sp(M*ial mtt*?’est m it. If 
this IS so thev will lx* loth to ^ee part of the hunted 
resources of their <!epartments div(*rtefl into the side 
<*hannel. 'Phis i*, not a fancied danger but one w'hi(*h has 
been illustrated more than onc(*. In fact tlu* studv of 
physical anthropologv in this country has no established 
])osition vet. It is the (’inderella of the anthrojiologieal 
family with no house f>f its own. 

The study of the physical history of man mav be con- 
sideit*d to be madecpiately supported m our universities, 
but m other spheres m which it should be recogniZ(*<l it 
has no standing what(*vei. 'Plu* Hiitish .Museum of 
Natural Histopv is the onlv large one of its kuul whi(*h 
has no department of anthropology, aiul no memlu*r of 
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staff i*' appointed an aiithro])oloi;ist. Study of 
the native peoples the British Bin]nre from a ]>hysi(*al 
point of view still receives lu* oflicaal recognition, except 
t«) a very limited extent m India. In tins respect it 
must he admitted that ue havt‘ been the least proj^ressu'e 
of the colonud jiowers. 

So far I have been comment luji on what may be i-alled 
pure ph\siC(d aiit hrof lolotjy. ^Plus is the ai'ademic study 
of tlie hiolojrical history of mankind. It is pursued for 
it-' own »ake with the object of mcreasm^ knowledge, and 
jt is of cultural, not of practu*al, value. But the data 
and method^ of the study m.iy be applied to practical 
affairs m various ways. 

In the Hr^t place tlu'ie arc m.mv ^roui) probUuiis deal- 
injr with human l)iolo^y and population (piestions whicli 
the anthropolotrist can help to investigate. In the inter- 
pretation of medical and demo*;rraphic statistics for a 
particular country the racial fatUi^r is one which should 
be taken into account, ^flus ean only be done if <ui 
adecpiate anthropological survey has been made. The 
survey will provide standards of size and weitrht for 
adults, w hi<*h are of interest in connexion w ith problems 
of nutrition, constitutional types, diseased (‘onditioiis. 
and the .isses'^nieiit of ph\sical titne-'s. Extension of the 
eiKptiry to cover I'hiMren. and to provide comparisons 
bi'tween diffenuit -social <‘lasses, is obviously desirable. 

In .luiu*. BKJtb a committee of this Institute was 
appointed for the purpose of uritui^^ thi' authorities to 
undertake an anthropoh)f^i{*al survey of militiamen. 
Xeitotiatioiis having this object in view* were suspendeil 
when war was <leclared. If the survey ha<l been made 
Its re-^ult'- wouM undoubtedlv^ hav'e been of considerable 
mihtarv v<du(‘, '^Plu' hfaul and body ineasurtunents 
rerorded bv' ant hropolotrists. oi arlaptatious of them made 
for ■'pecial purpoM*'-, irive mfbrniation of value to 
ilc'-iirner'' ( f mihtarv eijuipiiieiit , including clotlu's, air- 
craft. trUik->, au<l xubmaniK's, Or if tlie tilings ai-e made, 
the d<it<i III ijuo-^tion will show how men <‘an be-«t hi' 
'^elected for special dutios. Thi^ is the second way in 
which phv-^ical anthropolo^^v ma_v be ajipheil. 

"fhe third sphere of a j iphcat ion is of a very different 
kind. One of t hi' major activities of the physi(*al 
.mt hropoloLU'-t is the r<icial classification of modern man 
on the basi'^ of body characters. He usually finds that 
hi-- conclu>ioiis are eiitirelv different from the dogmatic 
statements re^uirdm^ the racial cm uist it ution of jiartii'iilar 
{>opul<it Htus imule bv writiu’s who ignore scieiitiHc disei- 
p!m(‘. Sinc<‘ certain raiual ilo^muis hav'e acipureil j^reat 
political sjixmficance m ri'cent year", a rational ex]>osure 
of their fallacmu"nes>. may be of considerable practical 
importance. 'Ous matter is beintx considered at present 
bv our (’ornmittee on Kaci' au<l F^aciahsm. 

The problems of anthropolo^^^y are mori' diversified 
than those of anv other science. Its needs are manifold 
and there is no dilliculty ui finding new hues of encjuirv 
which nu^ht be jiursueil with ]>rofit. We may confi- 
dently autK-ipate that in tlie future, as in the past, the 
Koval Anthropological Institute will constantly strive to 
U“"sen the ^nip between what is and what mi^ht be. 

Disc r^siov 

.Mr. K. L. Ln tli: deplored the lack of puhlic* interest in 
physical anthropolojry and commented on race prejudice in 
this country and the need for further study of race crossing. 

Professor Daryll Fori>e said that the lecturer had not 
mentioned that the (.‘omparativp physiology of ' native ' 
peoples, including their nutiition m particular, falls within 
thc‘ scope of physical anthropology. 

Dr. Moraxt, in reply, expressed the view that this topic 

[ 


should he counted as applied rather than pure physical 
anthropology, though it is obviously of interest to the student 
of human ev’olution. 

Mrs, C. B. S. Hodsux referred to the connexions between 
anthropology and human genetics, race crossing being a 
concern of both studies. 

Mr. S. E. M.V.XX and Mr. V. Brelsford spoke. 

The Future of Archaeology. Professor T. (ron/tjn 

Ch}l<h\ 

7 Human institutions arc conditioned by jiast evemts ; 
their functioiiiiig can only bo fully understood m Hie 
light of history. For this reason, if for no other, 
arclueology must be an integral jiart of the Science of 
Man. Moreov^er, it is the abstract, and therefore jmten- 
tially scientific, aspect of human history as contrasted 
witli literary history, which, dealing essentially with 
individual persons and events, (‘an less easily be made 
tlie basis for seientifie generalizations. In fact this 
Institute itself has contributed in no small measure to 
making areluiMilogy a scien(*e in tlie Jintish Isles. 1 
might easily (‘onfirni this hy a retrospective survey of its 
]mb!icat!ons and its jiresK halts, fbit tins afternoon we 
are concerned, not with the |>ast, hut with the future. 

X"ow’ tlie century just jiast has witnessed tlie creatic^u 
of a scientific luetlujd for arclueology and firiiuanly, 
ajiart from the invention and elaboration of techuir|ues, 
the ostablishiiuait of a rigorous but workable basis of 
elas^^iticatiou. The basis had to lie threefold, the 
elassitication tridimensional- -functional. chroiKilogical, 
and cultural. Thanks to (‘ollaboration with anotlua* 
branch of the Science of Man to be dealt with by K. 1*. 
Sayce (Man, 1944, 9), the main categorii\s of th(‘ first 
classification have been jiretty exhaustively enumerated ; 
w'(‘ aio no longer ])uzzh*d as to wliat a ‘ celt ' was used for, 
and havi* reduced to modest dmuaisious our oddnumt 
box of ' ritual ohj(H*ts.' In clu’onology a jirovisioual 
onh'r has beim (*stabhsh(Ml though there an‘ still vory 
serious amhigiuties to he cleared up. New technupies 
that hav(' been (h'velojX'd during th(‘ last two dia-ades 
varv'ed-clays, polleii-aualv'sis, tree-rings, pehhh^-counts — 
ojx'ii u]) vistas for their clarification that must lx* 
(“Xploreil more fully. And still bidter nu*thods must lx* 
invented. Hut we may linpe that the existing iacuiuc 
will ill tmu* be filled m, and in tlx* ux*antime make use of 
the available scheme w ith all its defeids. 

44h* cultural classiticatiiiu is n mori* r(*ccnt develop- 
ment. Idle earlier students of maiTs past, and esjiecially 
those recruited from the natural sc!enc(*s in the great 
days of Darwinism, conceived <jf human progress as a 
linear development -a m(*thod of ajiproach that found 
its classic (‘xprcssion in archa'ology in di* Mortilk't's 
system and m ethnograjihy in Morgan's stages. But the 
liistorical made()uacy of such a way of looking at affairs 
is self-evudeiit, if only becaus(* the archaeological material 
represents the adajitations of distinct human societies to 
(.hfferent environments. Tlie arclueological concept of a 
(uilture (culture-grouji or (‘ulture-cycle) is an attem])t to 
return to the concreti* complexity of historical reality 
and to do justice to differences thus caused. It has been 
fruitfully applied to remains of the geologically ' recent ’ 
for the last fifty vx'urs, hut has spread to the Pleistuceiu* 
rally during tlie last twenty. Breuifs pa])er on the 
Ijeviilloiseaii (Man, 1920. 116) is a landmark on the way to 
the ap])lication of the new conce])t to Lower and Middle 
Paheolithic remains m FIughsh-s]x‘aking countries. It 
pr(*s(*uts ar(‘ha*olotrist s witli an (‘uormous hut ui‘g(*nt 
task, d'lu* viist accumulations of ]>«da‘oliths amassed m 
piiv'ate collections and public museums during seventy- 
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five years need revision and re-elasvifk.at H>n. And in tlie 
process the very basis of clas>>iHcaTTon niusT be ievi(‘V(Ml 
and refined. Kven the prinuiry division into ’ core ' am.l 
'flake ' industries is not universally ai-eepted. and may 
not be universally a|)plica})le or exhaustive. Van Riet 
Lowe has (juerieil its validitN' and the attempt'^ to (has^- 
the S'nnihtJn'opus industry or the Soan of Burma as 
flakea-idtures seem to many foree<i. 

So our elassiticatory work, espeeially ni the third 
diniension, is far from lieinj^ eompk‘te(i. NevertlieU‘s>, 
it has advanced far eiiouj^h e\'en now to serve a*' tlu^ 
framework for solier attem})ts at * exjilaiuition, the 
formulation of generalizations to unif> a mass of isolated 
data. Hitherto explanation in jirehistory lais bfam 
largely in the niythugraidne stagt\ It likes to ])(.>stulate 
and inultiply niadeijuately documenttMl entities whose 
scarcely credible migrations shall ' (‘xj)lain ' fibservi'd 
changes in culture and sinnlarities in flint -work, I'eramie 
ileeoration, or sejiuleliral ai‘<'hittM*ture bi'twiaai i-eniote 
regions. But are not ■(’hildnai of the Sun' from 
Kgy]>t, or Fre -Vikings from the Haltie. products of the 
same' lUN'thopieie fancy as eriaited the fiiiruvs aiul gi<uits 
of Celtic and Teutonic folklore to coustnu't the same 
inonumc'iits. albeit now informed by wider gcognipliii'a! 
knowledge, a more systianatic j>sycholog\, and <i mon* 
eom]>relK‘nsive ('thnography ? 1 do not w ish to suggi'st 

that migrations and diffusion ari‘ not legitimati' objis-ts 
of arc Ineol logical study. On the <-ontrarv, tlu-yare vital 
historical pr<n-esses, but the_\' must bi‘ studied by niou' 
rigoi-ous means and inferred only from concrete data. 
The physiiail anthroiiologists have inadt^ tlu' Bcfd-vi'r-folk 
historical and their imgrat ions scient itic fact b\ the stud\' 
of their skulls. Fayence bi^ads from W'essex gravi's 
make some sia-t of contact betwi*en distant Brit<mi and 
the Hast Mi'diterraiiean world objiM-tiveU certain, and 
sii<‘h contact is a javcondit ion foi* diffusion : only when 
it is established liy minute at tiait ion to the mcons| uruniis 
material n‘hcs that wi're actually transported b\ man 
from place to place <-an diffusion as an explanation of 
similar ritt‘s or motives be moi-e th«m an attractivel\ 
j ilausible spt'culat a an 

ArchaM)logy will be more scientific, and more histoncril 
too, when it can ask not wIk'U' a given socuUy or cultui’e 
came from, but how that society, already prirtiall\ 
defined })\' monuments and ridics, d(‘V(dn])ed whi'U' we 
find it — in fact, what it did. Our Sox iet colleagui's luivi' 
recently sliown how' a prehistoric society may thus be 
studied as a functioning and develo]nng oi-ganism and 
so have effectively linkeil aiclaeology with tlie fourth 
branch of the Science of Man, with social ant hropolog\ , 
The excaA'ations at Koln- hmdent lial and Little Wood- 
bury illustrate tlie same linkage, but tliey sfiow' too tfiat 
for the sociological interpretation of a cultui’i* thi^ total 
excavation of domestic sites is essiaitial, Ti'st-pits and 
barrow-iligging were ne(*ess<ir>' to establish tlu' chrono- 
logical sequence and the boundaries of cultuial grou}»s, 
i,(\ of societies. Hut when' a framework has been thus 
constructed as m <lreat Britain, Nortlu'rn and ('luitral 
Kuro])e, (Ireece, Kgypt, and iNh'sopotamia. andaeologists 
should now con<*entrate tluur resoui‘c<*s on the e\ca\ ation 
of a few Sites, sidectial as representative m accordance 
With a well-thought-out plan, '>u])}denHUit(M I by te'^t 
I'xcavatioiis at eijually selected siti's. for the \entication 
of well-cousidereil h\ pothe.-^es, as Vollingwood has urged. 

Since we want to trace the devidojaneiit of societie-', 
the sites selecte<l must represent every ])enod ami not be 
eonfiiU'il to the ])n‘histon<*. lialeed 1 anticipatf' (jinte 
as striking results from tlie extension of tlu* scu'utdic 
archieological methods now used chiefly by prehistoiians 
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to Ckis'^ical <uul B\'zantine (hi'i'ce. Islamic S\ iia. Biul- 
dlust <ind Maurya India, and medieval Kurope, <is from 
tlu' spatial extiuision of ai clueological (‘\j dorat ion. It is 
absurd that we know more about an Induui ci’aftsiiuui's 
tools in the I link nullenmum than m the thud century 
B.o., mon* of the donu'stic .uchitectun* of ncohtha- 
'flu'ssaly than of Ferich'an Athens' ()nl\ wluai such 
lacuiue have bct*n tilli*<l in. so th.it we can compare, for 
example, average homing conditions and techiudogic.il 
(ujuijunent at sU(‘ces>^i\c perio<ls m tune, shall w<‘ be 
ju.stitied III Venturing on Imtoiical geiu'ralizat lom <i^ to 
the nature, diieition, and rate of jirogrc'-'- eV(*n m tliesc 
domains. 

Kventu.dly we ina\ even reach >ome }»ractical con- 
clusions and utility "ei'iiis Uemanded to-day. Fot - 
■"herds or flint imphmumt" th.it can ahvadv be titte<l into 
out clu'onologic.d cla^sifirat ion have l)(‘en brought bv 
travfdlers from sparM'lv pof>ula1<‘<l w.istes hke Makran 
and Smstan. d'lu^y suggi‘st that t he^e vs lidernesscs may 
om*e have been mon* t luckly ^et t l(*d. and so prompt tlie 
hope fif colonizing them ag.un. liut tlu* inference is 
})recai‘ious. A sui'Vt'y i)ase<l on -urfacc fiiuL and test 
}tit" ma_v discloM* the area of ■"(*tt!ement .md the relative 
di"tril>u1 ion of population but may be deceptive if int**i- 
preted m terms of dcmit v of populat ion ; ten ‘i-halco- 
lithic mounds ma_v nu'.m only ti'U n()l,iled farms m a 
v.dlev nov\ farmed from a "-ingle village of fifty lu»me- 
holds. Onlv when a tvpi<-al mound lum been totallv 
(‘Xcavated and (*om])ai-e<l v\ith existing settlement" can 
n*hal)le inferences lx* drawn as to the den-^itv of pa^t 
populat ion-" in companion w 1 1 li t lio-^e of t o-da_v . \\ hat - 

ever the practical le-ults of such investigation, tlie 
archieologica I treatment of population que-fioiis oihm* 
moi‘e umte-> aridiieology and social anthropology, "flic 
fruits of that treatment are alrcadv visible, v\e c.m 
form a nuae rehabh' (*stimate of the population of 
Olvnthus. that lias Ix'en siaeiit ificallv exca v at <*d. t han of 
classical Atlieus. wln)sc historv is so much liettcr known 
from htcrarv soun’cs. (‘emeuting in sudi ways its 
alh.uice with sociologv , wliile maintaining its traditional 
relationship with technology and human pa leont olog\ . 
arr-lia’ologv will ctaitmue to find natural pia<*e within 
the iinitv symbolized bv tlie Koval Ant hi‘o]u)logical 
I list It ut e. 

Disc Usslo.N 

Mk. M. Bi KKirr dc'pn‘catc‘d undue* cunjiliasis on tlu* 
cultural side* of aic*li;eology at tlu* t'xpc'iiso of (*sscntial tV})o- 
logy and tc'cluiologv The tlassifi<ation of pakeoiithu* 
Industrie's into con*- and flak(*-industric‘s was only a rough and 
rc'ady distni<*tion, feu- convc'nienc o and without final validity. 
In applying nomenc lature', it was nnjiortant to In* jierfectly 
clear about the areas t<t winch refc'rriu'O was made. 

Dr. C'lakk de])i(*catc*d a faDc* antithesis between the study 
of olijec'ts and the* study of socu'tu's, since* the' first was 
mc'iely a means to the* seM-ond. Pits aiul holes were signitieant 
not m tliemsc'lvc's, Imt only in so far as they <*onld tell us of 
ancient society. 

pRoFKssoR Childi: agu'c'd that t v pology and technology 
wore the essential grounclw'oik of archaeological study, but 
held that there was scope for more interpretative work by 
tliost* who had inasteic'd thc'in 

The Future of Social Anthropology, /b/ lianiuoml I'nth. 

8 \\ liat 1 have' to say here* alauit tlie future* of social 
autlireqiology is mamlv a ]>ei-sonal view. 1 think 
that most of my fellow ant hro])ologists- using tlu' 
term lu*re* <uiel m vvliat follows te» a|)])ly to tlu* social 
i)i-anch of the study alone' will agree' with me about tlu* 
nature of the major ju'obleins that be befe'ire us. though 
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tliey probably will not see the le^olution of them in ([uite 
tile same way. 

Social aiithropolo^N' a seientiHe ^tu(ly of human 
culture. lt-> interest in the variety of nienV rulef-, 
conduct, and belief'^ in ditfereiit tyjies of society, and in 
the unif<n*mity <as for instance in basic* family organiza- 
tion) which underlies all societies. Ft is not concerned 
only with the dift'ei'eut forms of customs all over the 
worl<l, but also with the meaning these customs have for 
the people who prai'tise them, \hdues are part of its 
material for examination. But social aiithrojiology not 
only studies human (*ultuie : it is itself also a part of 
human I'ultur;'. It sturlies -social ])rocesses, but it is 
also a product of social [n-ocesses. Hence it has cliangt'd 
Its material and develo]>ed its methods as world relation- 
.luj >s have changed and developed. In the future it may 
do so even more, and may [irobably be expected to 
enlarge its -sclieme of values in so doing. 

In theory social anthrojiology ranges over all human 
societie''*. In j>ractice it has tended to restrict itself to 
those societies or parts of society which could be exam- 
ined as small unit."', by direct observation, or * held work.' 
Anthropologists u'^ed to be interested mainly m primitive 
])eople, the --o-called savages. I3ut during the j)eriod of 
its history as a science, roughly for the last hundred years, 
there has been world -w ide exjnmsion of trade, of political 
interests, of missionary and philanthropic effort. Primi- 
tive tribes have lost much of their i-.olation and many of 
their ancient customs. I'lie bicycle and the sewing 
machine have reached the heart of Africa ; the Solomon 
Islaiuls and Xew ( Juinea are torn by the shelU and bombs 
of civilized warfare. The modern savage is as likely to 
be found in the Hestapo as in the jungle. Anthropo- 
logists have begun to re-orient their study in like measure. 
Idiey are now' more interested in how (ailtures change, 
how peojile adapt themselves to new tools, to new' 
eiMniomn* situations such as the clum(*e of working for 
wages, to new education, and new jxilitical and religious 
i<lea.s, 

'I’hc tide is still on the flow'. After the war we can 
expect a speeding u}> of communications ; a drive for 
better nutrition, health, and living conditions ; an 
increased rate of growth m desires for self-gf>vernment. 
These and many other movements will give anthropo- 
logy still more complex problems of change to study. 
Idle r>Id domain of the primitiv'e w ill slirink still more. 

1 wouhl like to try to clear up a common misunder- 
standing liere. It is sometimes said that anthropologists 
want to keep primitive peoples as the\ are — as a private 
'museum or laboratory for study ; for lesthetic reasons, 
because we like tliem ‘ unsjioiled ' ; or, more subtly, 
because we want exploitation of them to continue. Now 
we do not object to studying isolated tribes on the fringe 
of civilization ; they show' us forms of institutions not 
found elsewhei’e. W'e often like what we Find there ; 
most of us have the pleasantest memories of our friendly 
relations with the jieople and have admired the spectacu- 
lar ami the beautiful m their ceremonies. Hut ])roblems 
}Ust as interesting, and ])eo})le just as jileasant and often 
more stimulating, are to be found in the changing cultures 
m modern Africa, the Pacific or the Par Hast. We do not 
want to keep the peojile jirimitive ; we know' (jierhajis 
better than ino.st) that it cannot be done. But what we 
do stress i> that people do not live by money alone ; that 
develojiment, even if it means higher wages, better food, 
ami more (‘ducation. m«iy not be enough. People ne(*d a 
"^Vstcm of common \’alues to give nuammg to their lives ; 
community institutions which they respect, which they 
can follow, ami above all which tliey themselves can run 
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efficientl\'. Too often m the [last ' develo[)meut ' lias 
meant break-up. not build-up. The anthropologist is 
interested scientifically in the breaking up because it 
helps him to see how the society works, where the strains 
(*ome. what yields first. But just as he is inttu-ested in 
the i>riniitive, bec*ause it shows him one kind of soc-iet\ 
in comparatively stable eijuilibnum, so also he is inter- 
ested in the Afru*an or the Pacific islander of the future, 
who. he hopes, will form [lart of another w id(‘r kind of 
society, w itli another kind of stable erpiilibrium. To pait 
It summarily;- scientifi(‘ally, the state of a society is 
indifferent to us ; tiiere are problems to be studied at all 
levels. From the jiersonal jiomt of viiwv we prefer 
integrated to disintegrating societies, believing m the 
value of co-operation and common ideals and institutions 
on as w ide a basis as jiossible. This point leads lai to 
consideration of the future of anthropology as an ajiphed 
science, and to the role of the anthropologist in relation 
to development policies, which I will taki' up a little 
later. 

But this (juestion of buiUlmg U]> new forms of si)ciet>' 
has w ider imjilications. After the war w'l* are exi>e(‘tmg 
changes of great magnitude in tlie countries with old 
civilizations, whether mainly rural or mainly industrial. 
In Eurojie, Cliina, and Ja])an, for instance, (piiti' apart 
from what may hajipen to political frontiers, some basn- 
.social and economic readjustments will probably take 
])iace. Some will be concernefl with achieving greater 
social equality; ultimately, we hope, with the ami of 
setting relationships between members of a group on a 
firmer foundation. Others will attemjit to jiromote 
more stable relationships between groups. Still otliers 
will try to give a more definite meaning to social life 
itself. Already ‘ social security,' ’ the reform of educa- 
* tioii,' ’ international co-operation,' the colonial theor\' 
of ■ iiartnership,’ the ‘recall to religion' have become 
labels for sets of ideas of tins kind. \^ hatever will be 
done along these lines, they are pha-^es of a great attem]>t 
to build u]J new social entities which sliall be more stable 
than the old, by creating new', w ider, and more com] ilex 
relationshi])s. 

Here there would seem to be work for the social 
anthro|)ologist. He can study these efforts at change, 
see their effects on the life of the jieople. and estimate how' 
these new' dev'elojiments are likely to o]ierate. We may 
exjiect to find him sooner or later studying the effects of 
industrialization on a rural community in the Balkans ; 
what ha]>pens in an English village if a new' agricultural 
policy is put into ofieration : the relation between 
religious belief and social structure in an English cathe- 
dral tow n ; or the effects of mass education and a new' 
land system on indebtedness among CInnese farmers. 
The official recognition of oiganized religion once again 
m Russia will offer him <i fascinating example of a 
fundamental jiroblem- how far religion is a stabilizing 
factor ill a national group life, and what degree of inte- 
gration it has with other kinds of values and ritual 
be haviour. 

For anthropology to jiartuajiate m this scientific field 
for the future. 1 think some points staml out. Social 
anthropology obviously cannot do the job alone ; <*olla- 
boration with other social sciences is necessary, and will 
have to be worked out more thoroughl\ than it ha.s been 
till now'. Anthro])ology will also have to organize the 
international contains m its own s}>here more widely, and 
mor(‘ systernat icall\ . W'e shall hope to six* <‘Xpert 
anthropologists coming foiward from a gieat lange of 
countries (’hmese, Africans, Americans. Fiiropeaiis 
(not forgetting Russians from outside Furo])(^ too), 
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Iiuhaii>. and Intlonesian^ will iieedtMl. not onl\ to 
study the ])n)l)leins of their own eonmuinities but also to 
j^ive that useful e(jiii})arative outsider's analysis of each 
other's })robleins. Often, it is to b(‘ hoped, they will 
eo-oi)ei‘ate in teams on the aetual field work, or as Ixxhes 
of advisers on detiiun^ a problem and the best methods of 
taeklin^ it. This of course demands more tiaininj^ 
hieilities and more research centres, esjiecially outside 
Kurofie and Amertcit. It also demands more funds, 
(Jreater ]jrecision in methods will also be needed; 
more planned research, more co-opeiative research, and 
more quantitative research. By jilanned lesearch I 
mean here especial 1\ the study from the outset of 
problems rather than of jieoples as such. This is not to 
say that one should not ^o out to fill in blanks m an ethno- 
^ra]>hic map. But on the whole it should be more 
s])ecifica.lly a type or a varietN' of social structure, of 
economv. of jiolitical organization, or of interrelation- 
Sn,. between them, which should ])rimarily determine 
the j)lace an<l time of stuily. And the study should aim 
at being one of a senes of related investigations. By 
co-operative resea rcii is meant not only team work. 
Work done b\' the anthro])ologist should fit more closely 
that done on the borderlines of the same problem by 
other social scientists, ami by agriculturalists, biologists, 
or medical men according to (urcunistances. (Quantita- 
tive research needs emphasis in order that the generaliza- 
tions of the anthro])ologist may be backed uj) more 
systematically than is at ])resent usually the case, by 
that evuience of numliers w hich gives the I’ange and the 
frequency of the facts observed. Much of the anthropo- 
logist's work has lain hitherto in wdiat may be called 
mi(‘ro-sociology — the study of small grou[)s or of small 
units m larger gn^ups ; of how relationships operate on a 
small static, in ])ersonal terms. The a})])roach of the 
])rofessed sociologist, who usually handles his material 
on a larger scale, may be terineil macro -socudogy by 
contrast. I think that the must valuable contribution 
of the social anthropologist may well still lie in this micro - 
sociological field. Kis ex])erience has given him perhaps 
more than other social scientists the knowledge of how 
small units work, ami he can ]>rovide material for testing 
on tliis observational level the wider sociologu^al generali- 
zations. 

But anthrojiologists. again from tlieir ex])erience in 
living among small groups of peo])le. have formed 
theories about how cultures work as wholes how^ the 
main kinds of human activities tit in together ; the 
relation between ideas and action, between belief and 
ritual ; what ])art tradition ])lays in the life of a people, 
and so on. Such theories (^an bt* useil to sui)f)lement and 
peihaps to (pialif\ generalizations arrived at by other 
social sciences. 

In the ])!*oduction of these theories the methods are 
thi‘se ('ommon to all staence, of systematic anal\sis and 
syntlu^sis by ])roc(‘ss of logical inference. Hypotheses 
are formulated, obstu'vations are made to test tiiem, the 
r(‘suits art* classifit‘d, and generalizations art* produced 
ami made to sei've m their tuiii as fresh hypothest's. 
'I'hese gem'ralizations can liardly yet be called laws of 
human societ\. They aiv few, simple, and not precise ; 
they t'Xpi'ess tendencies rather than universal ])rmci]>les ; 
th(‘y ai't* not yet clearly isolated from their descriptive 
context, ddiey tleal ntter aha with social structure and 
its fuiH'tions ; the relation lietween tyjies of family and 
types of t'cononiic oi-ganization ; tin* tendtmey for social 
activity to seek compt*nsation and ultimately to reach an 
e<piili}>rium. Ihiliki* tla* natural scientist but like other 
social scit*ntists. tlu* ant hropologist can rai‘el\ make his 


obseivatioiis in conditions ot controlleil ex}teriment ; lit* 

IS always tlealing with many variables at once. For 
t*xperiment he substitutes compai'ative observation of 
social situations and social processes, in different places or 
at different jieriods of time in the same place. But like 
all scientists the anthropologist must make certain 
assumptions. 

1’here ai’c two mam kinds of assum])tions to which I 
should like to refer briefly heie. 'fhere are the assuinj)- 
tioiis of fact, made in the course of abstraction from the 
raw material of observation ; such, for instance, are ideas 
about what is most typi(‘al and most significant about 
what is being observed. Such assumptions can often 
be checked and corrected if need be by further ob.serva- 
tion and analysis. But there still often remains an 
unresolved personal residue, ba.sed on one's own particu- 
lar ex])erience and interpretation. For exani})le, one's 
view, as to whether or not the class struggle is basic to tlie 
structure of the society one is studying, ccaiditions one's 
analysis and ]jresentation of results. The other kind of 
assumptions form ])art of our general structure of values ; 
such are ideas about wdiat should be the amis of science, 
or the aims of social life, or what is tlie very nature of 
reality. 

Here it seems to me comes one of our great problems 
for future examination. it will affect not only the 
theory of social anthro]iology, about which 1 have been 
talking so far, but also the practical ap]>hcation of the 
science. On the theoretical side, jierhaps, the jirolilem is 
less difficult. If one holds one view', but admits tliat an 
alternative .set of assum]>tions is possible, one can stale 
both, and draw' the corres])onding sets of inferences 
ac(*ordmgly . 

But the practical side is more dilficiilt ; one cannot 
])romote two op})Ose<i ])ohcies. An anthropologist ma\ , 
say, not believe in (lod or m a soul which continues after 
death (excejit in so far as they exist as social <*onstructs) 
though he sees how religion is a cohesive force m social 
life, ]iroviding standards of value and guidance for con- 
duct. Is he to su])port the teaciiing of Christianity on 
these latter grounds, though its beliefs rest on what lie 
regards as fictions ? Or is he, as I would prefer, to 
eiK'ourage the spread of sec'ular education and the teach- 
ing of s(*ience — including social si'ieiice ? If he l>t*liev'es, 
as I do, that private t*ontrol of large-scale capital enter- 
])rises is not in the best interests of a so(*iety and that tlu* 
State should take (*harge of them, liow far can he join in a 
policy of development w hich may tend to ]>erpetuate thi* 
condition to wdiich he does not subscribe ? 1’here are signs 
that anthropologists will be asked to take an increasing' 
share of w'ork on jiractical prt>blems. and 1 think we an* 
all glad that it should be in proviilmg background 

studies of social conditions, m lu*lping To diagnose cau'>es 
of friction or of ineffective carrying-out of pi’ogrammes, 
in iiredi cling what will probably be the rt*sults i)f a given 
measure, tlu* anthro])ologist should be able to contribute 
more than he does at ])ivsent. Tliere is also a large field 
of common ground of nutrition, of eilucation. of im- 
])i‘ovcment of ec'onomic and soiaal conditions, where 
either as ^(*ientist or as human being he will almost cer- 
tainly feel justified in lending wliat practical aid and 
advi(*e he can. But there may be still some aspects of 
the a]>idication of his methods w here the issues are not so 
clear. The political implications of colonial government, 
for instance, desjnte the far-seeing and jirogressive 
analysis by Lord Hailey, still need clarification ; the 
anthro])ologist may have his doubts about them, or 
differences of view on ultimate aims. Freedom of 
action must be rt>stM‘ve<l to the anthropologist if lie is to 
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participate. It is his <Uity to state his position in terms 
of his own ultimate v«\lues and assumptions, and it is his 
ri^ht to determine how and wliere he will ap})ly his results, 
d’his general problem of values is of course common to all 
sciences, but ])articu!arly manifest in the social scaences. 

d’lieie is one practical end, however, which is perlupis 
even more important in the long run than those of 
(‘olomal deVclo])ment, though in some ways it is linked 
with them, d'his is the genei’al diffusion of knowltnlge 
aliout other fieoples ami about ourselves. It is the 
piovince of social antliropologists as w’ell as of other social 
scientist^. Ignorance and prejudu'c afiout other t)eo])les, 
particularly peojiles of a different colour, is still wide- 
spread. and it is ])art of our job to try and break it 
down. 'Po most jicople ’ siaence ' still means physics, 
cheuustrv', and other natural sciences : hut the sciences 
which study liuman nature and liunum culture will also 
have to be recognized as necessary in the understanding 
and ratioiutl control of man's social life. As far as 
anthro]iology is concernetl in this sjireatl of knowiedgts 
attention w ill have to be paid to the mode of expression - 
a point to wliich Lord Hailey has already refeired. To 
my miial we shall have to di\'ide off more c-learly our 
specialist from our non-specialist publications. Our 
scientitic works can afford to l)e more technical, and 
probalily shorter and better ; and we shall have to hell) 
the public liy talks and books in non-technical language 
to ap})reciate what anthropology is, what the work of an 
anthrojiologist means, and how' his results ap])ly to 
j)resent-day problems. 

In all this work the Ro\ al Anthro])ol(jgical Institute 
will have its i‘ole. It wall he a forum for discussion, a 
meilium of ] aibhcation, a library, and information-centre 
as at tavseiit. It will, we trust, lie even nioie a medium 
for international collaboration, andanadvi-.er on research. 
Hut one of Its most im])ortant functions should be to 
make know n to a w ider jiulilic the meaning and the value 
of the science, and it^ contribution to human uiulerstand- 
ing. 

Discussiox. 

Mr. a. Dtgby stressed the importance of studying tools as 
physiological (jbjects, or extensions of the bodily mechanism, 
and pointed out the relevance of thi-. a'^pect of material culture 
Studies to the work of the industrial psychologist. 

Mr. Datta-Majumder thought that too much emphasis 
was laid on objects as such, and tliat a more dynamic point of 
view* was required, 

Mr. H. J. Br.a.l nholtz deprecated the tendency to decry 
pine .science unies'^ it could show some practical utility. 

Mr. Clark:, referrmg to Mr. Braunholtz’s point, contended 
that the results of scientific w'ork might have cultural as w^ell 
as mere material utility, and that this w^as the justification for 
‘ pure ' science. The study of the material culture of modern 
Europe was an important aid to the interpretation of archaeo- 
logical data. 

Dr. Margaret Mead assured the meeting of the collabora- 
tion of Ainei i( an anthropologists on the general lines indicated 
by Dr. Kirth. 

Miss L.^wrenge stressed the importance of collaboration 
with the nations of Eastern Europe and elsewhere. 

Mr. Datta-Majumder thought that the invasion of 
anthropology by the colonial development idea w^as a con- 
< ession by objective s( lence to imperialism. 

Brofessor Eordp: strongly ileprecated the increasing 
tendency of social anthropology, like the other branches of 
the '-cience, towards excessive specialization and divergence 
into independent compartments with a growing lack of 
liaison betw’een them. There I'ould be no real borderlines 
between the branches of anthn^pology : the enormous body 
of ai cumulated anthropological knowledge rendered es-.ential 
>ome degree of specialization and probably no one man could 
hope to master the w’hole field, but the Institute had a vitally 
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important function to perform by acting as an integrating 
force and a forum for discussion and liaison betw’een the 
branches. 

Mrs. Hodsox urged the need for anthropologists to clear 
their inm(K of all preconceptions. 

Mr. K()Rs.\h asked fur an assurance that British anthropo- 
logists did not po-.tulate any inherent inequality betw'cen the 
different race.-.. 

Dr. Firth gave a categorical assurance to the last speaker, 
winch was heartily endorsed by tlie meeting. He expressed 
his disagrecuRuit with Professor Fortle on the issue of integra- 
tion rersN.s specialization, maintaining that the four branches 
called for entirely separate disciplines, and that the ties of 
social anthropology w^ere with sociology, rather than with 
physical anthropology or archieology. 

The Future Study of Material Culture. R// R, ( \ Sat/ce, 

9 Progress usually takes place gradually by many 
small stejis. The ineuibers of the Royal Anthropo- 
logical Institute are too experienced to exjXMd me 
to <*ut a new (iiamiel that wail giw an entirely new" 
ilirectioii to onr researdies. Xor would it be po.ssible to 
sketcli in fifteen minutes a com})lete syllabus for the 
study of inateu'ial culture. Moreover, progress does not 
take place evenly along tlie whole front ; our main 
effort is xldfteil from tune to time from one .sector to 
another. 1 shall, tlierefore, deal with only a few" matters 
which 1 think need special attention in the near future. 
There area of cour.se, others, equall\' important, wliich 
there will not lie time to mention. 

In the first place, L should like to say a few" words 
about museums. Many regional and national museums 
alreacK exist in this and other countries, c.g. the Maori 
colie(*tions iit Auckland, the Tasmanian at Hobart, tlie 
Husliman at ('ajietnwui and Kimlieiipy, the Hasijue at 
Hayonup, thp Hretoii at Vaiiiies, the \\ elsli at Ciirdiff', the 
Danish at Lyiigby, and so on. Some countrie.s, liowever, 
liave fallen behind. There should be a large museum m 
Nigeria to illustrate tiie great variety of \\>st African 
cultures; the Sudan should have its completely represen- 
tative* collections, and mu(ii more should be done in 
East Africa, Southern Rhodesia is setting a good 
example. 

The regional mus(*um has .several functions to perform. 

( I ) It must preserve things that are rapidly disap])ear- 
mg. . . ail rei'ords of the past . . . aiv ])art aiul 
' parcel of the great national self' {Rev. H. Longueville 
Jones : Arcit. Camh., Vol. I, 1846). Basutoland neg- 
lected tills duty with the result that its cultuies are now- 
illustrated best ill Pietermaritzburg, thanks to the fore- 
sight of the Natal Museum, Ju Britain we have only 
been m time to save jiart of wiiat lias disapjieared during 
tlie last few centuries. 

(2) We owe a duty to the future to hand on collections 
illustrating tlie jireseiit. Ethnologists wTiuld give much 
for a com])rehensive set of artifai'ts made two hundred 
years ago m the Scottish Highlands, Wales, or elsewhere 
in these islands. 

(J) *. . , the great meciiaiiK'nl inventions of the latter 
’ part of the eighteenth and eaiiy nineteenth centuries 
' iiad siiap[)ed the thn^ad of the old craft traditions and 
' the su(‘ceedmg jieriod w'<i.s (and still remains) one of 
‘artistic aiianiiy which showed itself in a gradual 
' deterioration in all forms of nulu.striai art ' {Memoran- 
dum submitted by the British Institute of Inclustrial Art 
to the Royal Commission on National Museums and Art 
Calleries, faterlfft 1928, ]). 18). This was written 

about Britain, but it appli<‘s, unfortunately, to many 
otlior jiarts of the world. 
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By ilkustratiiig a ])eoijle‘s iR.‘hieveiiients in the pa^t, we 
can provide a sound basis for future developments that 
would be well rooted in their })roper traditions. The 
Scandinavian countries have obtained much benefit 
from their regional collei'tions. The efforts being made 
to re*tlevel<j]) Maori craftsmanship must de])end to a 
great extent on museum materiah and Mmilar efforts m 
West Africa will be seriously lianelicapped unles^^ good 
collection^ are readdy accessihit*. Tlie British cotton 
trade realizes that its exiiort ti<ule <ifrer tfie w<ir will 
depend largely on the ijualitv of its designs, l^ec'ently 
there was opened at the (f)lour and Design centre in 
Manchester an exhibition of Ih'itish, French, and other 
eigliteeiith-ceiitury textiles lent b>' the Victoi’ia and 
Albert Museum. It was intended to hel]) modern 
designeis, because, as was said, good designs do not come 
from nowhere. The designs of \esterday influence those 
of to-day, and those of to-day affect tliose of to-morrow. 

Regional museums are, liowever, not enough ; there 
should be otliers with wider s(*o])e, situated at nnjiortant 
centres, especiall\ wliere there are uniwrsities. Afiart 
from their obvious imjiortance as centres (jf research, 
they can do much to ]>romote understanding betwe^en 
superficially different ])eo]jles. A comparison of (jur 
craftsmaiishi]) with that of the Haida, Xavaho. rueblo, 
Hushongo, Goldi, etc., must inspire us w ith that resfiect 
which is the foundation of syin^iathy and understanding. 
The Rui^sian museums may do much to lessen the 
cfeavage between ‘ civilized ' and ’ uncivilized,' betwi^en 
Kui‘opean and non-Kuropean, re]>resenting as they do a 
vast assemblage of Furofiean and Asiatic cultures. 

We may ho]>e that the British Museum, situateil at the 
centre of a great commonwealtli of free ])eo])les, will b(' 
second to none in the richness of its collectiiuis and in tlie 
dignity of their display. 

Idle formation of (*ollections m museums is, of (‘ourse, 
only one of the tasks that lie aheatl. Tliere are many 
aspects of our subject that reipure thorough investiga- 
tion. For instance, the effectiveness of imjilements is 
closely related to our control of environment, and, 
therefore, helps to determine the standaril of living. Tlie 
ineffectiveness of home-made implements in the High- 
lands during tlie eighteenth century hel])ed to make 
cultivation inefficient, and this led to impoverishment, 
and stunted grow^th in cattle and ])eople. Similar 
])roblems are being failed nowadays in Afrit^a, and await 
treatment in eastern central Rurojie. Tlie study of 
material culture is, therefoie, of jiraetical importance. 
Iinjiroved epuijanent is necessary for the adequate 
nourishment of man\ ])eoples abroad, and for our own 
jirosperity at home ; it is one of the means of ])reventing 
over-population. 

On the other liand, the effectiveness of modern nnplt‘- 
ments lias (.lone away with much co-operative labour, 
d'he mechanical reaper and binder has replaced the large 
teams of harvestei's, and brought about the decay of 
communal feasts and rites, just as the ])assing of the 
.sailing shi]) has killed many customs ami beliefs. 

W hen we turn to the ecological side of material culture, 
we cannot fail to be striu'k by the need for nuicli more 
work. Something, of course, has been done in Africa, in 
which connexion mention may be made of the work of 
(Jerard Lindblom and his colleagues, of Ankerrnan, 
Montandon, Schaeffer, Kirby, and SchofieUl, Xevtu'the- 
less It is not ]>ossible for a few scholars to make an 
ecological survey of a whole continent. The jue.sent 
statt' of affairs in Africa is as though we had madi' a 
preliminary tnangulation ; the conqilex topogra]>h\ ha'-^ 


still to be ])ut in, and this will involve going carefully 
over all the ground, a task none of us will set' com])lett‘d. 

It IS curious that the situation should be little better 
here m J-iiatain. The work which has been actively 
carried out by Mr. James Hornell and Dr. lorwerth (’. 
IVate is wt'll known to us. Xevt'rtheless then* is scaictdy 
an object, not even the familiar half-timbert*d laurse, the 
(list I’lbut ion of which we could show accurati'ls on a 
map. Now, im])<.)rtant distributional studic'^ were in 
])iogres^ in sever<d ('ountiies fxdbri* the war, and W(* shall 
have to consider whether Britain is to co-oper*Ue or is to 
be represented on European ma[)s by a sera's of blanks. 

If w’c decide to kee]) abreast with work doia* abroad, wt' 
shall reijuire many helpers and a good deal of organiza- 
tion. 

Ecological studies must first begin with ri'i-ording and 
analysis ; then we can proci'cd to map-making. 

It ma\' be that a giwn object will have .several 
varieties, r.y. coracles, scythe-sneads, house-t hatch 
(grass, straw, rushes, bioom, bracken, lieatht'i*, turf). 
Sometimes we lintl a tool fieing rt'placed laterally by 
another, tjj. the wimbli' in the British Isles ami tlu' 
skirret in Central and Xorthern Europi'. d’lu' fact- of 
distributions should be explanu'd, if pos-ible, b\ local 
differences in the envircjnment, b\ social and economic 
status, .sex, age, or occujiation ; (jr by hi-toi^ical factors. 
'The birch -bark shoe was apparent 1\ introdu(*ed to 
Sweden by .settlers from Finland. Pi]>e-de(*oys for 
ducks seem to have come from Holland to EnglaiKl in the 
late seventeenth and early eighti^enth Centura's. 

Xor must we overlook seasonal variations, for some 
elements (.if material cultuie. like the components of a. 
jilant association, appeal- and disappi'ai* during tht' 
course of the yeai’. C’lothes, foods, and implements 
follow in succession with seasonal occupations. 

Studies of tins kind i‘e(|Uire careful work out of doors, 
and an intimate knowledge of loi-al conditions, and thi'V 
will often involve a consideiablt* acijuaintance with tlu' 
natural sciences, it is desirable, too, that the investiga- 
tor should follow the actual boundary of a distribution m 
the field, whether in Europe oi- some otlu*r region. 

Flirt hermoi“e, we must Riilow- a distribution wherever 
it leads and not ('(nitine our.selves to some restricti'il. 
modern, jiolitical area. Our dead-fall rat-trap seems to 
behjiig to Ft'ntral Eurojie ; the outriggt'r canoe has a wi(.l(* 
distribution in the Pacific and Indian Oc(*ans ; the half- 
timbered house ranges from Brittany through Holland 
and (iermany into Denmark and south-west Sweden. 
Our mole-traj) lias close jiarallels in the Xicobar Island.s, 
in East Africa, and abi^ut Bering Straits. dJa' absoluti* 
necessity for nuu'h co-operation is obvious. 

Sooner or later tlie ethnologist is bound to run into tlu' 
time factor. Distributions vary from one ])eriod to 
another : they exjiand and contract. The ri'treat and 
disa])])earance of an element of cultun* are lu'arly as 
interesting as its origin and diff’usi(.)n. M(.n‘eover. manv 
jiroblems only take sliape after distributions liave been 
estabhslied. W hy are there similarities between certain 
artifacts used in the Pyrenees and in Scandinavia, 
between ornaments from, the Balkans and North Europe? 
W hy IS the three-legged W'elsh chair like one that occurs 
in Serbia ? Are such things to be exjilained by con- 
vt'rgence, or by the intrusion of a ('eiitral Euro])ean 
('ultun' tliat has ])Ush(‘d an older one away to the two 
Hanks. History and prehistory must come to our aid. 

Innovations are historical facts. There are innumer- 
able modern exam] lies to be studied all over the world. 
Sometimes we know' the actual individuals resjiousible 
for changes m the past. C’]iak<i introduced the stabbing 
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a^se^ai and sliook tactics to South Africa. It is believed 
that a daughter of the Earl of Peterborough, who married 
the elde^^t son of the Duke of (Jordon in 1706, was the 
first person to introduce agricultural improvements 
effectively into the north of Scotland. The work of the 
Skelton family on duck -decoys in England and Ireland is 
well known. The fact that we have forgotten the names 
of the numeious (‘raftsmen who have brought about 
changes does not alter the fact that, as Sir Kenneth 
( lark >.aKl in a recent lecture (Manchester, 22 October, 
1943), nearly all changes of >tyle in the past can l>e traced 
to individual artists. 

One change may bring others in its train. The 
adoption of glas?> windows in Norway in the seventeenth 
century let more light into tlie living rooms and encour- 
aged the application of carving and painting to beds, 
cupboards, and chairs, and the use of coloured hangings 
and carpets. Sometimes it is ])ossible to make lists of 
traits that are linked geographically and characterize a 
particular region, such as the birch-bark shoe, the ‘ stumj) 

* chair,' the ‘ pillarbooth,' the fabod system, etc. 

It is extremely important that we should study 
changes actually happening, in this country and over- 
seers. W hat individuals initiate cliange ? under what 
circumstances '! how is tlie innovation receiv^ed ? what 
adaptations does it undergo '! w hat are the consequences y 
w hat influences favour stability of types ? 

(.’on.'.ervatism among the Shetland Islanders strongly 
resisted the introduction of the kelp industry because 
they tliought it would destroy the fishing and make the 
women barren ; but the change brought in money, 
improved standards of food and housing, and made the 
people more independent. On the otlier hand, it led to 
a neglect of agriculture, and exposed the people to disaster 
if prices should fall. 

Such to}>ics as the foregoing lead us over to history, 
]»y(‘hology, and sociology. They involve studies of 
crafts and guilds, belief^^ and general ways of living, rites 
and co-operative labour, economic and political circum- 
stances. 

When we have obtained from distribution-maps more 
suggestions about what may have hajipened, and when 
we liave learned jrtun actudl obsf'f'iritioh more about how' 
things hap]Jen, we shall be better able to study such 
thlng^^ as culture areas - if there are sucli things —aiul 
the histories of various cultures. It is only necessary to 
read the titles of ])apers read at almost any gathering to 
realize how' strong and how' e.ssential is the historical 
element in our studies. Among the to])ics that fre- 
quently recur are the History of Agriculture, the Origins 
of tlie ('ircumpolar Cultures, or of the Higher Civiliza- 
tions of America, the Megahthic (Vinqilex, etc. Indeed, 
the whole problem of distribution and diffusion is a 
hiNtorical one, m the wider sense. 


In conclusion, 1 sliould like to exjiress my o])inion that 
ethnologists who study ] ire-literate peoples in distant 
countries and those whose chief interests are in Euro])e 
should maintain close contact with one another. In 
fact, practical field-work in this country, whether in 
connexion with material culture, tradition, or beliefs, 
should be a \'al liable ] ire pa rat ion for similar work 
overseas. 

Discuss I ox. 

Mr. H. J. Brauxholtz said w*e seemed to be arriving at a 
state of mind w'here science could only be justified by the 
usefulness of its application.s, and one almost felt obliged to 
apologize for pursuing it for its own sake. ' Pure Science ’ 
w'as at a discount. 

As a Museum man he was mucli interested in Mr. Sayce’s 
views about future museum developments, and welcomed his 
suggestions. He would only like to underline and amplify 
certain points contained in them. 

First, he thought the effect. s of ’ culture contact ’ on the 
material arts and crafts had never yet been adequately set 
forth in our museums. But they might prove to be no less 
instructive both to the administrator and the trader than the 
more abstract features of ' culture contact.’ The story w^ould 
prov'e to be mainly one of deterioration, at least in the first 
stages and until a compromise between the old and new' 
techniques had been established. 

Secondly, he W'ould like to see some attempt by curators at 
assessmg ' values,’ both aesthetic and practical, of particular 
specimens or groups of specimens. This would be more 
appropriate to the popular part than to the students’ section 
of the museum, since the public was in need of some guidance 
in these matters. The public would gain both instruction 
and an added respect for natives’ skill and ingenuity and 
character, if w e .show ed their best products alongside those of 
‘ civ'ilized ’ cultures, w ith notes on their comparative merits 
from the point of view' of beauty, durability, and adaptation 
to function. It would become apparent that the fine.st speci- 
mens of almost every kind of handicraft were to be found not 
in the so-called higher cultures wdth their mechanized techni- 
ques, but among the less advanced peoples — for instance the 
basketw'ork of N.W. America and parts of Africa, or the 
textiles of ancient Peru, w'hich had never been surpassed 
anyw'here at any time. Such a comparative display would 
provide a wholesome lesson, such as could best be taught in a 
museum. 

Finally, Mr. Braunholtz agreed that there w'as great scope 
in the future for the provision and development of museums 
in the colonies, particularly in Africa. He deeply regretted 
the fact that the recently es>tablished Institute of West African 
Arts and Industries did not include a museum, a.s had been 
Mr. Meyerow'itz's intention (Man, 1943, 86). Some provision 
for preserving typical specimens of native handicrafts in their 
unmodified state w'as particularly desirable in the case of an 
institution, w'ho.se very raison d'etre was to improv'e them out 
of recognition, A museum or repository should form an 
integral part of such an institution from its inception. It 
w'ould be too late to begin collecting after the new technology 
had been introduced and adopted by the native peoples. 


ROYAL ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSTITUTE: PROCEEDINGS 


Foundation Meeting of the Ethnological Society, 1843. 

i^hrotoloylcal JounniL XI I, 1843 { Fdinhurgh), 

}), 197, Under hedd'nuj ' Fitelllyence ' : cf. ^ledical 
Titnfs 11 February, 1843. 

Kthnoloyical Society , — A meeting of gentlemen engaged 
ill scientific pursuits was convened on Tuesday evening 
at Dr. Hodgkin's, in Low'er Brook Street, for the ]>urpose 
of forming an Ethnological Society, on jmrely scientific 
])rincij>les, for investigating the natural history of 
civilized as well a^ uncivilized man. Mr. (Jr(.‘enough 

[ 24 


])resided on the occasion, and Mr. Richard King acted as 
the Secretary. An essay by Dr, Ernest Dieffenbacli,^ 
pointing out the advantages of such a society, and the 
course that ought to be pursued in carrying out its 
objects, was first read, after which Dr. ( Jranvulle moved — 
that it was expedient that the Ethnological Society be 
formed. Dr. Hodgkin seconded the motion, which was 


1 Printed in Journal of the Ethnological Societ)/ of London^ 
Vol. 1, 1848, pp. 15-26. 
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earned unaiiiiuoiisly. Di*. Htxkkm, All. ( ireenou^^h. 
and >[r. Richard Kiny^ were apjxiiiited a sub-eomnuttet\ 
with power to add to their number, to take into con- 
sideration the bye-la\S'> and regulations necessary to be 
adopted, and to report tliereon at a future m(‘etinLO 
'(’he objects ot the society would be to collect. ietri'-ter. 
and ili^est, and to print for the use (»f tla^ members, and 
the j)ubhc at lary^m in a cheap form, and at cciiain 
intervals, such new. interesting^ and ustd'ul facts as tlu' 
soc*iet\' may from time to lmu» acijuin^ ; to accumulate 
gradually a museum - illustrativi' of tlu^ varietals of 
mankind, and of the arts of uncivihzfxl Ide ; a library ()f 
tiu' best ])()oks on etlniolo^y ; also vo\ atres and travels, 
as well as all sucli documents and materials a^. ma\ 
I'onvey the best information to persons mtendin;^ to 
\'isit foreign countries — it beinj^ of the greatest utility to 
tho.so who are about to tiav(‘l to be a\\<U(‘ of what has 
been already done, and what is still wantinj^: iii tlic 
countries they may intend to visit ; to render })ecuniar\ 
assistance, when the funds uill j)ermit, to su<-h tra\ellers 
as may rettiun' it, m order to fai'ihtate this p.u'ticular 
liraiieh of their research ; and to ccaTespond with -similar 
societies tliat may be established in diffia-ent parts of the 
world, with foreiy^nei's en^a^eil m I't hnoloitica I iMirsutt--. 
and with the most intelligent Hriti-li residtait'^ in the 
various remote settlements of tlu* Knipire. d’he admis- 
sion fee is j)ropose<l tit be £3. and the annual subsci'ni- 
tion £2, or both may be comjiounded tor by oiu* payment 
of £15 ; but the first 200 members are to b(‘ ex(anpt from 
tile ]>ayment of the admission fee, and their com])Osition 
will be eonseipientiy retlueed to £12. Wlaai 200 gentle- 
men have annouiK^ed their intention of becoming: 
members, a meeting will be called for the purpose of 
electing the officers of the society ; and then, but n<a 
before, will the subscriptions bei'ome due. In the mean- 
time, tho.se who are already enrolled as members are at 
work reading jiapers, publishing transactions, and 
collecting materials for a. museum. 

Anthropology in Reconstruction. Huxley Memorial 

M Lecture : Stnnmarff of tio' Ifcturr dfln'crrf/ /n/ 
Professor F. C. Bartlett, C.B.F., F.R.S. ; 

23 Xorember, 1943. 

Anthropology should take a leading interest <md a 
practical share m all future construction and recon- 
struction of human society. If it is to do this satis- 
factorily, its chief aim, now^ and for some time tr> come, 
must be to study the coiK-litious whiidi affect the be- 
haviour of large conternjiorary populations and to under- 
stand how they work. It must be able to say what are 
the probabilities that if a jiarticular grou]) is subjetded 
to certain specified conditions these will issue in a 
particular type of behaviour. \\ hether such behaviour 
IS desirable is not aiithrojiology's concern. But it is its 
concern to hei]> to say what must be done if jxilitK'al or 
other considerations indicate that a particular develop- 
ment of large-scale behaviour is to be sought. 

There are four main lines of ajijiroach to anthropology. 
They are - 

1. The collection and study of the distribution of 
measures of human jihysical characteristics, such 
as the size and shajie of the head. This i^ called 
physical anthropology or anthropometry. 

2. Tlie study of the effects upon group behaviour of 
general environmental (‘onditions, sui“h as (*limate. 

- Thif> object was not embodied in the Hegulatiuii'^, which 
contain no reference to it. 
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natur<d t*conomie re'^ourcc". lines of transport, and 
the size and movenaait of populations. 

3. d’he eonsiderat mu of tlu' products of tlu* natural 

knowledge (uirrent m any grouji and expressed in 
■"Uch activities as Jiouse, or lioat Imiiding or m its 
foi'ins of art. Thi-' is often eall(‘d th(‘ study of 
materitd eultunx* 

4. The surve>' (d a grou])’s ]),-,\ ehologii'al jio-'st'-.smn-,. 

It's tradiTKnis. beli(‘fk, cuiieiit customs, ,md ideaU. 
This IS oftim ( ailed ' social anthropology.' 

In recent times a. great amount has Ikhmi lcain(‘d about 
rhos(‘ human measures which are most elo--ely relat<Ml to 
social indiaviour. For example, it i-^ now iMts^il)^' to sa\ 
what arc the chances m this <‘ouutr\ that <ul mdicidual 
of a known lutelligimce levcd will be f«)un<l within .i 
partiindar industrial or professional rangi^. Tlu^ ]) 0 '>'-ibl(‘ 
range is' a hirge lUid \Mried one for peo])lt‘ in tin* maldle 
levels of intelligence, but bei-ome-^ far mon* specudized 
at either extrmue. If wi* could coUimU mea'^uu*-^ of 
lutclligeiice lev(“l .md their dxtnbution for groiij)'- w ilhiii 
which now or cliaugmg (m eu])ati(Hial ( Uwidopments ,u-e 
letpured. we could begin to prtslict wb.it directions of 
industrial and profes'>ioua I cx[)<ui'>ion would bo mo^t 
likely to be suece'-sful. 

O])viousl\' this camiol be dour b\ using iiitidligiaicc 
UHMsuri's alono. But it is now iHs-ommg po'^-^ibh^ to 
obtain relialile mt^asures of many simple human capacitH*-- 
whu-h lie at tlu* root of a large \tiriety of skills, -.uoh as 
<ire also na(un*ed for ])articular directions of mdu^ti^ial 
and jirofesviioiial development. 

Largely' under tlu' stimulus of a world-wide war an 
immenst' amount bu'' Ixxai learned about the effects of 
general f'liviroiimental ('ouditioiis. <m<l, more im[)t)rtant 
still, of liow these effe<-ts can be safel\ au<l sueccssfull\ 
('ouuteraeted. Modern siientitii- mveut ion has \'a'^tl\' 
altered the social sigmtii’.mcc of lines of 1 1 ausport , and. 
with this, of natural eronomn- i e'-oui'ct'-s and of thr si/r 
and tnaals of po]Milritioii. 

Anthropologists have usualK' b<x*n mort‘ iuteu*sted m 
('arly than in lat<‘ developments of natur.d knowledge 
and material (‘ultunx Hi're again, however, notbmg has 
more ])rof()imdly affected social life (weiyw Ik'H* than the 
inviaitioiis of piesent-ihiy ])hysical and biological 
sciences. 

To bring them willim the scope of tlu‘ "t udy of 
material culture is now a ta^k of jjaramouut importanee. 

Fven 111 the far mori' shadowy field of' a groups. 
])s\ (‘hologiCtd ])osst'ssions the sanu' dt‘v<*lopment is 
taking placix A large variety of methods for the mori' 
ridiable <‘olle(‘tmu of evidenei' about grouji traditions, 
beliefs, motives, ideals an<l tlu' like are being somewliat 
sporailieally used. Fxaggeiated claims are a]>t to lx* 
made for all of tlu'sc. Xt'vertheless. tliey demand the 
sym|>atlu'tu\ if rritu*al. attentii>n and exploitation of the 
authro])ologist . 

In evt'iy direction of mam ant lum])ological interest the 
story is the same. If aiithro])ology is to make good any 
claim to take an important ])art in the jilanned reeon- 
sfruetion of society, ti'am work of a more intimate and a 
wider charactei' than has so far bi'en achieved will have 
to be organized. Many of the methods I’lMjuinxl must 
bo the work of physical and biological si'ientists, each 
engaged in hi^ own field. Since tlie data re({uired are 
exteiisivt' their use must almost always he directed by 
the expert statistu'iau. But somebody must bring them 
together <uid stixly their ndation l»> jaoblems of large- 
scale human behaviour, ddiat is tlu‘ anthrojiologist's 
task, a key task whether for the uuderstaudmg or for the 
guidance of man'- di'stuiy. 
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Broadly speaking the must important problems of 
social organization in the post-war period will all be 
connected with the unparalleled ‘ contact of cultures ' 
which will occiu’. Everybody knows tliat when two or 
more differently organized social groups come into 
working contact changes of culture occur easily in some 
re^'pects, and are violently resisted in others. There i^ 
a curiously recurrent teiulency, especially on the part of 
the ardent social reformers, to strike first and openly at 
particularly resistant points of any contrasting culture, 
very often because they stick out and look prominent, 
being possessed only by one party in the contact. The 
history of colonization ha.s sIioavti again and again what 
disasters may follow, and the post-war world will offer a 
wonderful opportunity for further illustration. It is a 
matter of the greatest practical importance for any 
governing authority to learn what principles determine 
the ' hard * or resistant, and the ‘ soft ’ or yielding 
points of its ovn\ and of alien cultures. That there are 
such principles is certain. They can be discovered only 
by well-directed and ])atient team research, demanding 
a knowledge of the distribution of fundamental human 
functions tliroughout the group concerned ; of the ways 
in which these are affected by current conditions be- 
longing to the environment, of the influence, esjiecially 
of recent deveio}>ments of scientific invention and 
consecpient changes in material culture, and of the 
ways 111 which group traditions, beliefs, and ideals can 
be most readily and permanently affected. Such re- 
search ought now to be developed and encouraged on a 
wide scale. If the science of anthropology rises to its 
present opportunities it will not only gam in vitality 
itself, but it will present itself as a practical illustration 
of that kind of co-operative combination of divergent 
interests which lies at the foundation of all enduring 
progress in the history of Man. 

Honorary Fellows of the Royal Anthropological Institute. 

Article 14 of the Institute's Articles of Association 
provides that ' jiersons eminent in anthropology 
* abroad may be associated with the Institute 
' under the title of ” Honorary Fellows " ; they shall be 
’ electeil by the Council under the same conditions as 
' laid down for member^, but shall not be liable to any 
‘ annual or other contribution, and shall not be deemed 
' to be *' members" \vithin the meaning of the Memo- 
‘ randum of Association. Honorary members shall 
’ have the ^ame rights as members, with the exception of 
' that of voting at general meetings.’ 

'I’he following is the list of Honorary P’el low's, but it 
will be understood that absolute correctness cannot 
naturally, in j^resent circumstances, be assumed : many 
addres.ses cannot be regarded as accurate. 

1929. Andersson, Dr. J. G. Ostasiatiska bamlingarna 
Sveavagen 65. Stockholm. 

1938. Birket-Smith, Dr. Kaj. Xational Museum, 
Co[)cnhagen. 

1919. Breuil, L'Abbe H., Litt.D. (• Witwatersrand 
Unuersity, Johannesburg. 

1938. Buck. Peter H., Dr., D.S.O., M.D., (3i.B. Bernice 
Pauahi Bishop Museum, Honolulu, Hawaii. (• ) 

1929. Callenfels, Dr. P. V. von vStein, O.B.E. Raffles 
Museum, Singatiore, Straits Settlement. 

1937. Chardin, Pere Teilhard de, Cenozoic La}>oratorv, 
National Geological Surv'ey of China, 33, Shang Li 
(‘hia Po, Changsha, Hunan. China. 

1949, Chi, Dr. Li, Institute of History and Philology, 


Academia Sinica, Kunming, Yunnan, South-West 
China. 

1924. Christian. Prof. Dr. \'ictor. AT Mariahilfer- 
strasse Ia, When. 

1942. Efimenko, Professor P. P. I’.S.S.R. 

1928. Friederici, Dr. G. Hugener Alice 50, Ahrens- 
burg, Holstein, Germany. 

1933. Giiiipera, Dr. Pedro Bosch, h'he Cniversity, 
Mexico City. 

1936. Heine-Geldern, Prof. Dr, Robert Freiherr v. 
American Museum of Natural History, New York. 

1930, Heye, (reorge G., Dr. Museum of American 
Indian (Heve Foundation), Broadway — 135th Street, 
New* A^ork. ^ 

1924. Hodge, P\ W. Dr. Director, South-west Museum, 
Highland Park, Los Angeles, California. 

1939. Ho^rnle, Mrs, A. W. Johannesburg. 

1940. Jonghe, Professor Edouard de. Brussels. 

1935. Krause, Professor Dr. Fritz. Weinligstrasse 14, 

Leipzig, N.22. 

1928. Kroeber, Prof. A. L. Dept, of Anthropology, 
University of California, Berkeley, C'alifornia. 

1930. Lindblom, Dr. K. Gerhard. Statens Etno- 
grafiska Museum, Stockholm. 

1943. Linton, Professor Ralph. Columbia University, 
New A"ork. 

1934. Low'ie, Dr. Robert H., Ph.D. Professor of Anthro- 
pology, University of California, Berkeley, California. 

1937. Limdborg, Prof. H. Jernbrogattan 22, Uppsala. 

1941. Marinatos, M. Spiridion, Athens. 

1925. Mauss, M. Marcel. 2, Rue Bruller, Paris XI\ p. 

1943. Morley, Professor S. G. Carnegie Institution, 

Washington, D.C., L^.S.A. 

1922. Obermaier, Prof. H. Madrid. 

1923. Orsi, Dr, Paolo. The Museum, Syracuse, Sicily. 

1940. Paso, Dr. Alfonso. Istituto Nacienal de Anthro- 
pologia e Historia, Zacatacas, Mexico. 

1910. Pittard, Prof. Eugene. Musee Ethnograj)hi(|ue, 
Geneva. 

1926. Rivet, Dr, P. National University, Mexico City. 

1911. Schmidt, Rev. Pater P. W'. Froidevillc, 
Fribourg, Switzerland. 

1932. Speiser, Professor Dr, Felix. St. Alban Vorstadt 
108, Basel, Switzerland. 

1929. Tallgren, Prof. A. M. Finska Museum, Helsing- 
fors, Finland. 

1941. Tello, Dr. Julio C. Lima, Peru. 

1925, J’hurnw'ald, Prof. Richaril. Libel lenstr, 17. 

Nikolassee, Berlin, Germany. 

1933. Tompa, Dr. Ferenc. Ungarisches National 
Museiun, Muzeum-Korut 14—16, Budajiest, Hungary. 

1912. Uhle, Prof. Dr. Max. Hegelhaus, Kupfergrabe 
4a, Berlin N.24. 

1922. Vasconcellos, Dr. Jovsc Leite de. Museu Etno- 
logico Portugues, Belem, Lisbon. 

1942. Whng, Rev. Father Van, S.J. Kisantu Boma, 
Belgian Congo, 

1933. Whssler, Dr. (lark, (’urator. Department of 
Anthropology, American Aluseum of Natural History, 
New' A'ork. 

1943. Zarmatrune. Professor S. C.S.S.R. 

1935. Zwaan, Prof, Dr. J. P. Kleinweg de. Einmalaen 
18, Amsterdam. 


Guest Members. 

By a resolution of the Council in February, 1941, 
it was decided to institute a new' category of 
Fellows — Chiest Members — for the duration of the 
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war, in recognition of the jn’eserice in England, serving 
with the Allied Forces and ( iovernments, of many 
persons distinguished in science, scholarship, or colonial 
administration. Guest Members are entitled to all tlie 
privileges of Ordinary Fellows (with the exception of the 
right of voting at the Annual General Meeting) without 
the jjayment of fees. Like Fellows, they are entitled to 
receive the Journal of the Institute free, to attend 
lecture -meetings, to borrow books from the library, to 
subscribe to 3/nn at the Fellows’ rate of ten shillings. 


to contribute to the publications, and to nominate cantli- 
dates for Fellowshi}i. 

Those who hav'e been ele(*ted to this honour are : 

Escarra, (‘ornmandant Jean {France). 

Muhlenfeld, Dr. August {Xetherlands). 

Schaeffer, Capitaine Claude F. A. (France). 
Sommerfelt. Dr. Alf (Xannfi/). 

Soustelle, Dr. Jacfjues (France). 

Sulimirski, Professor Tadeus (Polfunl). 

Zollschan, Dr. 1. (Czechoslorakfa). 


PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES AND INSTITUTIONS 


Training Courses for Service in the Netherlands East 
Indies. Fununarj/ c/ nc 6// Ur. IT, 

Huender to an Intenudwiud Me.et}}uj. 

24 Februunj, 194J, 

The first travellers to the Xetherland East Indues for 
the Oost Indisclie Compagnie were purely commercial, 
but when (Government assumed re'''])onsibility for the 
welfare of the pojiulation, a need was felt for special 
training for Xetherland officials. In 1819 ]nosj)ective 
officials were placed under the sujiervision of Javanese 
district chiefs (Wedono) for better contact with the 
people, and study of native languages. There was 
already in Java an effective system of local government, 
which was gradually adapted to modern ideas, and 
supplemented by Xetherland civil servants working 
with or over the native rulers. 

In 1884 an institution was founded in Soerakarta for 
the study of the Javanese language, but it was closed in 
1843, and the training took place at the Koyal Academy 
at Delft, in three grades of instruction. In 18t)4 an 
Institution for Indological studies was opened at Leyden, 
and another at Batavia in 1867 ; but Delft met com- 
petitors with a practical course of its own. Leyden m 
turn was closed and reojiened, and in 1902, when there 
were four canilidates for every vacancy, the Delft institu- 
tion was transferred to Leyden, and in 1907 candidates 
were previously selected for their general ca])a(*ity, and 
guaranteed an appointment if they qualified in examina- 
tion after the degree course of three years. One -third 
of the number for whom there were vacancies were 
selected in the Indies from local a])phcants an<l trained 
with the candidates selected in Holland, acquiring thus 
valuable experience of the mother-country. In 1913 
this system (piite superseded the provision of the 
William III (Gymnasium at Batavia for civil serv'aiits. 
Further, the Indies Ailmmistrative Academy at the 
Hague offered to selected officials, after several years 
service, a two years’ course qualifying for the highest 
jiosts in the administration of the Indies ; but this 
Academy was closed m 1921. and a more academic and 
scientific system was devised. 


There art^ now two course,', of training: (u) a four 
years’ course of East India Law%with ethnology, (^cono- 
mi(‘s. statistics, Malay or Javanese language, institutions 
of Islam, arclueology and history of the Indies, ami 
comparative (*olonial history ; leading to the degn'o of 
‘ master of law ' ; and designed for judicial appoint- 
ments ; {}}) for administrative posts, a five years’ ('ourstu 
followed b>' a thesis, including similar subjects, but 
leading to a doctorate, witli either economic', or lan- 
guages as a major subject. 

Criticisms of this curriculum reflect alternalne view-' 
as to the relative value of general character and wisdom, 
or <^f specafic learning. Both are necessary ; and insiglit 
and tact are inbred, not acailemic ac< omplislmient''. 
In practice, the courses ins]>ire love for the futiu'e career, 
and interest m it and the native jiopulation and institu- 
tions, especially as mu(*h of the fundamental stud>' of 
these institutions has been done at Leyden itself. 

Meanwhile, however, at the Ihnversity of Ctrerdit <m 
Indological faculty was establi-'lied m 192.") by the 
Entrepi'eiieurs* Council, representing unofficial views of 
industrial, agricultural, and commercial circU's m the 
Indies, less niten^steil m tlie extension of native mfiuen<*e 
in public mattei-s. It drew somi' students from Leydtm, 
Imt has not attaine<l the same* siaentific reputation. 
Students from both seliools are eligible for appoint- 
ments. 

S]>ei'ial provisions hav<‘ been made further, temjiorai’ily 
for se(“ond-rank administrators trained m the Indies ; 
for linguists, w ith a " doi'toiate of Eastern h*tters ' ; for 
medical offi(*ers. engineer", agricultural, and fon‘st 
offi<*ers ; for the ai'iny, w hicli is separately organizi'd, i)ut 
trains its ofHi'ers with those of the Xetherlamls army at 
the Royal Military Acailemy at Bre la ; for the "taffs of 
priyate enterprises: foi* missHaiaries ; and for Xether- 
land girls yvho through marriage yvill make the Indies 
their home. And to promote knoyvieilge of tiie Imhes 
and interest in their yvelfare. much attention is given to 
lectures and I'ourses at the Colonial Institute at Amster- 
dam, especially for tea<*hers. and to study-visits of such 
l>ersons to the Indies. 



REVIEWS. 

GENERAL. 


What happened In History. Bjf Got don Childc. Lo)\don 
(Penguin Books). 1943. Pp. 256. Price nine pence. 
This is a book which has been needed for some time ; 
for the contributions of archaeology and of .special 
branches of history — especially economic history — liave put 
much documentary history in a new and more intelligible 
light. In preydous writings, Professor Childe has himself done 


much to present and interpret this* new material, iii prehistunc 
and oriental studies. Here he re>tates and amplifies the social 
aiul economic aspects of the^e. and carries the story on into 
Greek and Roman history. This is the more useful, because 
classical studies have been under ill-informed and unfriendly 
criticism, and have also been usually defended by scholars 
least acquainted with the foundations, economic and social, of 
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the civilization of the Mediterranean world, and er'pecially 
witli it> iiievitahle hnntatioii«^. and the cau>e'' of it?^ eventual 
colIap>e. 

Ill ^entaal, Piofe^-.or Childe attribute^ a larger and more 
fundamental element in that civilization to the culture'^ of the 
Xeaiei Ea^^t than wa^' lai'^toinarv for a while under the 
influence of diM*overie'^ in prehi-^torie Europe . and thi'^ 
laiahle" him to trace al^) tlie leading Klea-^ ami social institu- 
tions. of Bain Ionia e'^pecially. penetrating harbarou■^ regions 
in <'<)inpany with im'taliurg\. atcrhailtuie. and other elemen- 
tary art". How this penetration was effected he doe" not 
clearly show, leaving U" with a kind of ' Zimbabwe problem ‘ 
for the origin, for example, of the Minoan regime in Crete. 

To the invention of iron-working, and e"pecially to the 
< heapne"" of the new metal, he attribute" the rapiil spread and 
jirofound "ocial effe<-t" of the fir^t iron-U"ing culture, but he 
leave" again unexplained it" tir"t diffu"ion, and doe" not 
closely correlate thi" with hi"torical change", the coiiseiiuence" 
of whi<'h he ha" to di"cuss later. It cannot now be as"unie<l, 
tor example, that the new metal and the new types of "word 
and fighting axe originated in the "a me culture or region ; 
consecpiently the contributions, for example, of Daiiubian 
inxadei's of the Aegean — if "lu h there were — need to be 
analysed afresh, and cro"S-currents or alternatives mu"t be 
examined. 

(In the social revolution which created the Creek city-"tato. 
there i" at fii"t sight no aichieological commentary possible ; 
but the sporadic distribution of cremation deserves di"(*U""ion, 
as a clue to the extent ami character of the interjienet ration of 
tribal groups m the earliest stages of ' political ' unification. 
The relations between Creek worshippers and their gods also 
th roW" some light on the social outlook of those worshippers on 
one another. In a period where the arclueo logical record is 
"till "O fragmentary ' what happened in history * may some- 
times he provisionally presented from other points of view. 

Kather late m the day. Marxist interpretations of ancient 
societies are becoming fashionable. Though they <lo not 
perhaps give us the final picture, they have already explained 
much, and will perhaps reveal moi’e, as the old (‘viflenei' is 
re-examined. But there are pitfalls, especially iii regard to 
th(' changing conditions t>f property -ownership and of labour, 
and nu>st of all as to Creek and Koinaii slavery, when' it is 
essential to <iistinguish an earlier phase when there was a rctd 
"liortage of lahoui, and ' hands ' were colh'cted where they 
could be found, and a later phase when it became the social 
function of sla\ cs and free labourers alike to maintain in 
lelative (if not complete) leisuie a (Uiltivated but unproductive 
miuorit\'. Cieek ei'onomics devoted much attention to the 
sources au<l the acquisition of wealth, but little to the study of 
expemliture. There were indeed "O few ways of expending 
great wealth, when once the capital needs of the eity state weie 
satisfied, ami .if these the most expensive were the almost 
incessant wars, and the substitution of mercenaries foi- 
< itizen ai mtes. Huge sums also were immoliilized m foitifii a- 
tion, from the iiioinent when the Athenian seapowei collapsed 
and the danger of attack from Persia reappeared. 

An interesting index of advancement used repeatedly by 
Professor Childe is the comparison of * built-up areas ’ of 
aneieut cities ; hut account must be taken both of the extreme 
simplicity of ancient domestic life, which permitted what we 
should eousidei' oveieiowding, and of the inclusion, for 
military leasons. of inu<‘h unbuilt laml within the great walls. 
Me<li(‘\'al I’lusiau and other Oriental cities illustrate the same 
point, and likewise the wall" of Homan iSilehester. 

Piofcssoi Childe's account of the long decline of Oi^eco- 
Homan culture follows in the mam the lines of Kostovtseff's 
\\<jik. hut he has many points to add in detail. He ends his 
stor\' with the baibarian and Arab invasions, which applied 
the Hide test of external force to the eiumbling fabric . but it 
1 " to be hopeil that he may some day carry his interpretation 
fuithei. Medieval histuiy i" in even more need tlian ancient 
oi this kind of ar<*hjpologK al cominentary. -J. b. MVKES. 

And Keep your Powder Dry. /f// Mntfjuvct Mf'fnl \t>r 

York ir. Monotr ii' Cn , 1!»42. /*p. jj > L’74. Pnrt 
-S2.5U. 

This valuable ami entertaining book, tlu' < ontent" of 
uhicli aie better indicated by it" "ub-title — ’An Anthropo- 
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logist looks at America ’ — i" issued under the of the 

(-’ouncil of Intercultural Relations which has lately been 
established in the United States, largely through the activity 
of Gregory Bateson, Dr. Mead'.s husband. It rovers so much 
ground that a detailed description is impossible here : some 
t)f the more striking extracts provide a better means of 
leview. As Or. Mead points out, the research underlying its 
teachings ’ was not done iii the United States, but in the 

■ South Seas ‘ (p. 11). She investigates the strong ami the weak 
points of the Ameneaii ciiaraeter, and her object is to aseei- 
tain how likely they are to be helpful or harmful in winning the 
AVar and in building up a better post-war world. 

An early question of Dr. Mead's is — ’ Is the American 

■ success system llexible enough to adjust to ehauging comii- 
’ turns 'i ' (p. hh). According to early puritan lights, siu-eess 
Used to be regartled as the ' visible sign that one had so liveil 
' as find favour in the light of God ' (p HM). She asks " How 

■ can you tell that a man is a success ? Only by knowing 
how far he has come, how many he has passcrl. what he has 

’ in the way of p(jwer and y^ossessions. What he is— as a 
person— is irrelevant, for to be a success is to have done 
’ something rather than to liavt* been a kind of person ’ (p. (58). 
Anfl thus until recently the American (‘hil<l from the start 
'wins praise ami approx al as he displays that he "loves 
’ " mother ’ not hy loxung her, but by eating his carrots and 
' growing to be the tallest boy of his age on the block ’ (p. 1B>)* 
He was expectetl from the start to ’ out-distam-e the parent, to 
‘ he brighter, stronger, more aggiessixe. more suei cssful 
(p. 155). 

In those days the pari'iits pretemled to ’ he a perfect 
practitioner of the x irtues xx4ueh they bail to preai'h ' (p. l‘k‘I). 
But the present generation of young men discox'cred this 
hypocrisy and thus ‘ the belief in Progress is reborn in tlu' 

' minds of the young ‘ (p. 184). Moreo\T*r, the present 

generation has been ’ reared hy members of a generation which 

■ betrayed a Cause which they had beliex'ed to be xvorth 

■ fighting for ’ (p. 117). In the last Great War the Americans 
fought ’ to sax e the worl<l, the Yanks xx'oio coming bringing 
’ liberty and justice for all iii their knapsacks. . . . The 

Libeiation of Europe, from all the old dark xvars and xvays ot 

■ life, that xxas the Cause in xvhich we weie willing to die. . . , 
Why did xxe xx’elch on that \ ision. refuse to play, go home 
like sulky children ' (p. 11(5). asking ‘ Am 1 my lirothei's 

‘ keeper ' 't Lastly, came the Great Dep?‘Pss(on xx'hich ' <*ould 
' hax e become a great moral expenem-e ’ (p. 1(>3). But no 
prophet appeared, saying ‘ A'ou hax e sinned, ye people of 

■ America, rich and proud and safe, you haxe left your 
brothers wounded and dying by the xx'aysifle, tossing them 

■ mone^' when thex' needed your hands and your brains. The 
‘ xvay xxas plain befoie you and you took it not, therefore are 

■ you pumsheii ' (p. 163), And so the present generation of 
children grew up, ’ expose! I to moral peril such as no group of 

■ Americans had (‘X’cr been exposed to before. . . . Failure 
' and Betrayal, not Success ami Faith became ’ (pp. 119, 121) 

* their watchxvord.' 

Dr. Mead beliexes, I eonelmle, that the present young 
generation has learned its lesson. If, iiistea!l of asking ’ how 
' to xvin power ' or ' how to ax'oid pox'erty,' it has realized that 
there is a right and a wrong and that goodness is trans- 
cendently important, ‘ then we need not fear when we entru.st 
’ our future into their hands * (p. 137). Their aggressix eness 
may be ‘ uncertain and undefined ‘ (p. 193) : the American 
idea of fair play may differ slightly from the British ; the 
( haraeteristie of boasting, which ' is x'ery necessary ' (p. 155) 
in America, may be traced ba(*k to the breakfast table where 
the children play the part of exhibitionists in consequence of 
the parents' expectation that their children will surpass them, 
in contrast to the British breakfast table at which the authori- 
tarian father is the exhibitionist. Such boasting is aroused 
\x4ien. as at Bearl Harbour, ' other people start pushing us 
’ arouiul ' (p. 157). But it excites American aggressix'eness 
under its most fax'ourable conditions of display. 

Space is insulUcieiit to describe Dr. Alead " \cise comments 
on the weaknesses iuid handicaps of demo<-racy in war and 
the means of ox ei (Miming theuii. E({ually illuminating are thi* 
( ontrasts she draxvs between the totalitarian's and the demo- 
eiat's attitudes to social planning and to social and natural 
s(‘iem*c. Many ot her telloxv-countrymen xx'ill dislike her 
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castigations. But the whole book breathes the true, inipar- for an index; Imt it is proto\indI\ thousjhttu! iiud provoui- 

tial spirit of tiio trained anthropologist. It is brilliantly tively sauge-,tive 

written, a little disorderly perhaps, and would be all tlio bett(*i ^ C'HAKbKS S MVEHS. 

AMERICA. 


Maya Indians of Yucatan. Bn Morris Ste(jfj(‘rtln. ('<unt<jip 
Institution of \V(tshin<jton . Buhl. oiB. Wnshinffton 
I).C., T^.S.A., 11141. 2S0 3oy/y/.v., 32 

This IS a nio'^t intere:>ting book. TIkm'j^ is a chaptei 
each on the town of Ihste, on pciMiiiality trait> and everyday 
activities, i>n maize pioduction and animal hu^baudrv, on 
physical and physiologii al featu^•e^, an<l on demogiaiihy aiul 
family history studies. Each of thc'.e topics is treated" fully 
and there are many statistical tahle'«. 

Noteworthy i'> the chapter on maiz(‘ p rod m 41011. wliich 
throws much light on the c<)n<lition'> of life in ancient times, as 
well as being a complete study of the pre'^ent method (tf culti- 
vation, which is more clearly descnbeil than in any other book 
which the leviewer lias seen. 

But the chapter on personality traits and everyday activi- 
ties goes much furthei than might be expected from its title, 
and IS in fact a useful and inteiesting, tliough brief, account 
of the present-day people of Piste— in fact a g«>od piece of 
ethnographical literature. 

Tlieir personal character, ihincc'^, marriage <U'>tom'>, 
morality and family tie^, beliefs, patluilogical traits, and 
geneial intelligence are ilealt with, and illustrated by stone-- 
of a( 4 ual cases which make the material very mterc'-ting. 

Dr. Steggerda has reside<l in Piste for pur})oses of investiga- 
tion for regular periods in each of eight sueeessu e \ears. 
This gave him a great a<lvantage in jirodiuing a full and 
halaiii'ed treatment of the ethnography, as coin pa red with tlu‘ 
more usual method of ethnographers who are only able once 
to visit a people of whom they have no pre\ luus knowledge, 
and are necessarily pressed for time. One is glad to note that 
the author takes a favourable* and sympatht*tic \ lew of the 
Maya, 'the hook should he read by all who are interested m 
thfc*m. 

'Idle figures and plates add verv much to the \'.ilue ot the 
woik. " KirHARU ('. E. LONC. 

Dutch Plantations on the Banks of the Berbice and Canje 
Rivers in . . . the Colony of British Guiana. Bn 

Jantes WilUant.'^. GfonjeUnrn . 1940. .ij.nr. 

19S pp. 

The Dutch West India Company re((uve<l its charter m 
1021, and began to colonize the Herbice Kiver and it-- tiibu- 
tary the Canje in 1027. I^art of the Dutidi settlements, aftci* 
a troubled history, was reoiganizeil in 1S41 the Colony of 
British Cuiana, but the outline and uomenelatuie of the dis- 
trict remained. The emancipation of the slaves m 1 S 3 S 
deranged the labour supply and also the land system ; and 
what had been plantations beeame negio villages owning 
lam Is purchased with savings and managed as commercial 
companies. 

From intimate lo( al knowledge, during long years of mission 
work, the author (whose industry only ceased with his recent 
death) has described all the Dutch estates, ami their long 
history, with many picturesque details, uud indexed tin* 
names reeordeil on maps ot all periods ; a most laborious work, 
and fumlameiital for the social ]ustoi\\ which h<‘ I'ontemplated 
hut <lid not In e to ])ublish. 3 . L. M. 


Las Exploraciones en Monte Alban. 1934-35. 74// J)/\ 

Alfonso ('((.so B((hl. Is, Jn.st(t((t(j B(inf(tnf‘ri('((no th 
(reoijrojid f Hotoi 10. 7 ’uc///;u//u, I) F. Mcjo'o. 193 .’). 

3i pp., ob plutef^. .■> plon.s 

This Is a leport on the iiiijiortaut excavatmn-- canie<l on by 
Dr. C’aso at Monte Alban. It 1-- very fully illustiated and 
( ontaius aho ext client plaiw. 'Phi' details of excavation are 
fully given, ami the care taken 111 reconstruction is clieeiing to 
rt*ad. 

One notices that the Zapotec, like all tlie other Middle 
American jieoples, were constantly changing their buildings, 
either by pulling them down, or mort* often h\ overlaying 
them with new coustriRtions. As shown elsewhtuc by Dr. 
Casu, there a clear distinction lietween Zapotei* and Mixtec 
remains, and the Zapotec tombs were often plundered and 
re-used by the Mixtec who succeeded them ; hut strangely 
enough, 111 this report, we see that Zapotec- tombs weie s<jiiie- 
times jilundcred by the Zapotec tlu-mselvcs. Tht* Zapotc*i* 
occujiation was aiu it*iit and comprised four ci-iamn- p(*riods, 
while the Mixtec- oeeujiatiou was muc h shortc*! ami c oU'-istcMl 
of only one* c-eraiiiK- penod. 

The whole book is valuable, but a spec-ially intc*i(‘stmg jiart 
of it Is that desi-iibiiig the exca\atioa <»f tin* Bail (_’oui t ami its 
ditt'erenc*es from later type's. HK'HAHD ('. K. L()N<b 

Ceremonial Costumes of the Pueblo Indians. 77// V. M. 
Boediger. 

Tlu' text c-oiisists of a dc'tailed dc'seriptioii i)f the* c o--- 
tuinc's worn by the* Pueblo Indian'- at their dam-c's, 
thc*ir methods of mamifac-ture, and the* s\niboli<- value* 
attached to eac-h item 4 'hcie aie also skc'tc-lic*" ot the s(n lal 
oi'ganization and religion ot the*--!' Indians. 

'Pin* most important teatuie of tin* c-o-tumes i> tin* ma-'U ; 
the Imlian hc'lievc's that . . In* takc*s on tin* pc'isonality ni 

tin* god by assuming tin* god's mask.' Aftc‘r tin* mask, tin* 
pignn*nt with whn h the daneei 's bexly is i-oloun'd is ec)nsid»*ri'd 
the most sac-red part of the legaiia, and afti*r being paintecl. a 
dam (*r is ' not c)f this world ' until he has been c-eremouially 
wa--ln*d. Feathers play au impurtant part, and all ft*atln‘r-- 
Used m T'ltiial must c-omc' troin the living bii-ti. 

Tin* Indians have a c-om c*])tioii of tin* dualit v ot life.' 
ap])arently analogous to the tpn and t/oto/ ot tin* (.'hnn*se. 'Pin* 
t-olour blue, for example, i-- as',o<-iatt*d with women, ami aho 
w ith winter and the w<*st. 

Tin* desenptious, drawn both tiom the literatuie and tin* 
author's ow n observations, are 011 the w hole excellent, though 
oc-c*asi(_)ually marred by s]h*<*ious generalizations, sin-b as • 
111 ordc'r to satisfy his icsthetie urge, man has aKva\ s bt*- 
' decked himself m s(*ason with blc^ssom, fruit. <>r leaf.' 

'Phe feature of the book, howevc'r, is the .--ene'- ot colourecl 
plates. The c-ostumes depn‘ti*cl arc* astonishing in then- 
variety, and the author, who is also the ait 1st. has sm-ec-edc'd 
ill showing every cletail and at the same time producing 
pn-tures of striking beauty. She lia-- pc'iforiin'd u great ser- 
vice to science by so rec-ordnig these r-O'-tumc*'-, wbn-li aic* 
doomed to disappc'ar bi'ton* vei \ long. BA(J]..KN. 






ARCH/EOLOGY. 


Pre*Sargonid Temples in the Diyala Region. Bn Binho^ 

/)flot((j<is (intf Sfton Lloipl 11 (th <’hopf( 0 's hn Hf'nn/ 
Frankfort atni Thorkdd Jacobsen, f bn'ec / sitp of ('Iticfnjo 
(Oriental Tn.stitntc Bnhlications. LVIII. 1942. B}i. 
.rviii -\-'A'2{). n ith 28 plates, niap, and 213 t(\i't Jnjare.s. 

This inagnitieent volume is one of a group of tw'elve ])ro- 
jeeted by tin* Oriental Institute of the University of Chn-ago 
to present as a -whole the work of tin* Oriental Institute's Iracj 
Expedition in the Diyala region. That, in the micUt of the* 
greatest ami mc-ist widespread war in the history of mankind, 
it should have been possible to ])roduc-e such a work as tlu-^ 
with siu'h tec-him-al perfection is a portent. A note* to the 
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('fPec-t that Mr. Sctoii Llo\d has been unable to read jiroofs 
owing to war duties is a rc'iiunder of the chtlic-ulties under 
whi(-h the* editors have* labour<-‘d. No piaisc c-ould be exc c*--- 
sive for the c-are and -c nqiulous ac curac y with which the work 
has b(*en c-arrn'd out. 

N'arious monographs have aln*ady been published by tin* 
Oriental Institute dealing with excavations at Tell .-Vsmar ancl 
elsewheie. but here we have the liist instalment of the full 
rc*ports of the Jraq Expedition's work m the Diyala n*gion. 
The volume before us is devotc'd to a full description of the 
c-oiistruetional details of the Khafajah temples, the Abu 
temple at Tell A-'inar. ami the Shara temple at Tell .A.grah. 
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with a chapter on the inscriptions by Dr. Jacobsen, and a 
valuable chapter of conclusions by Professor Henry Frankfort. 

An important result of the work is the extent to which it 
supplements and corrects Andrae's conclusions from his 
excavation of the Ishtar temples at Uruk, and the theories 
presented in his book Das Gotteshans and due Orfortneii des 
Baueth-> ita alien Orient (Berlin, 1030). Professor Frankfort 
sums up the significance of the findings contained m this 
volume as folU>ws : ' The most significant fact emerging from 
‘ a comparison of the older and more recent finds is the far- 
’ reaching agreement in lay-out and internal arrangements 

* which exists between sites hundreds of miles apart. We 
may, consequently, claim that we now know the temple as 

‘ built throughout the greater part of Mesopotamia in Early 
“ Dynastic times . . . we are made aware of a measure of 
‘ continuity in ^lesopotamia far exceeding that which earlier 
' evidence ha(^l letl us to suspect. The history of sacretl archi- 
‘ tecture from the earliest settlement of the country dowm to 
‘ Early Dynastic times now appears as one unbroken develop - 
‘ ment in which a few features appear throughout as character- 

* istic.' 

The ba'>ic temple plan revealed by the successive develop- 
ments of the so-called Sin Temple at Khafajah consists of a 
long central room, or cella, which contains the altar placed 
against one of the short walls, a hearth, and a double entrance 
in the long wall at the end of the room farthest removed from 
the altar. From this simple .shrine the rest of the complex of 
temple buildings has developed. It should be noted that, 
owing to the fact that Dr. Jacobsen has revised his translation 
of the LTkisal dedicatory inscription, there is now some doubt 
whether the temple under discussion has been rightly desig- 
nated the Sin temple, but the editors ha\'e preferred to retain 
the name as originally given. 

A new chronological term has been invented by the authors 
to describe the period covered by the first five Sin temples, 
namely, ' proto-literate.' The duration of the proto-literate 
period is computed to be about 400 years, and is dated either 
as from 3850-3450 b.c. (based on Jacobsen), or 3575-3175 b.c. 
(based on Sidney Smith). By this new term the authors 
intend to tlesignate ’ tho.se cultural phases in early Mesopota- 
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‘ mian history in the course of which writing first appeared and 
‘ developed until it reached the stage in which the phonetic 
‘ principle (as rebus writing) began to be employed.’ The 
grounds for this departure from the accepted terminology are, 
however, not discussed in this volume and cannot therefore be 
criticized. 

One curious and interesting point, which serves as a 
cautionary tale, is indicated by the authors. It arises in con- 
nexion with the problem of the purpose of a store of amulets, 
seals and pedants, discovered in one of the rooms of Sin III. 
With regard to these objects the authors make the following 
comment : ' The closest in date to ours were found in a cache 

* at Warka (UVB VI 1935 13) and are discussed by Heinrich, 

* who comments about the circumstances of their deposit : 
“ Fur unsern Fall besonders kennzeichnend scheint mir das 

' " von Andrae wiedergenebene, allerdmgs sehr spate Zitat 
“ aus einer Bauurkunde Sargons II ; Le peuple jeta ses 
*’ amulettes.’" ' This phrase referring to amulets, if authentic, 
would indeed be illuminating. It is worth while, therefore, to 
trace it to its original source. Heinrich repeats it from a 
discussion by Andrae of a later foundation deposit at Assur. 
In his turn Andrae borrows it from Perrot and Chipiez, who 
quote it from Oppert’s pioneer translation of the gold founda- 
tion tablet from Khorsabad. Dr. Jacobsen has been kind 
enough to check this passage, and his translation follows : 
‘ An abode for Ea, Sin, Shamash, Adad, and Ninurta I 
' founded therein ; Ninigiku(g) the fashioner of everything, 
‘ made (lit., bore) their greatly divine forms, and they (thus 
represented) took up their abode on the {throne-)dais€s.' All 
the theories based on Oppert’s translation, with regard either 
to the use of amulets or to ceremonies of consecration are, 
therefore, without foundation. 

There are many interesting small finds published, such as 
the unusual pottery waggon illustrated on p. 57, and the 
bearded cow in fig, 72, but the detailed discussion of such finds 
is postponed till the publication of the promised volume on 
Miscellaneous Objects from the Diyala Region, Field archaeo- 
logists will find this admirably executed report of the greatest 
interest and importance, and all archaeological students will 
find it indispensable. S. H. H. 


PACIFIC. 


Report on the Fish and Fisheries of Lake Nyasa. By 

C. K. Ricardo Bertram, H. J. H. Borley, and E. 
Treivavas. Croun Agents- for the Colonies. 1942. 
Price 12.5. 6d. 

Thi^ is an account of a fishery survey carried out in Lake 
Nyasa in 1939 in conjunction with the Xyasaland Nutrition 
Survey. The report should interest anthropologists in three 
mam directions. The first is the description of the technico- 
logical a-.pect of the lake fisherie,'>, which are with two excep- 
tions all owmed and operated Viy Africans using their tradi- 
tional equipment in the form of nets, traps, and boats. 
Secondly, there i--. a considerable amount of evidence on the 
place of fi'^h m the local economy both as food and as wealth, 
as well as of fishing as an important occupation. Thirdly, 
there are propo^.aL for improving and enlarging the fisheries 
with a view to making drietl fish more widely available as a 
much-needed -source of protein in the local diet. 

MARGARET READ. 

Good out of Africa : a Study in the Relativity of Morals. 

By .4. T. (‘ulu'ick, J/..4., M.B.E. Rhodes- Livingstone 
Papets Xo. 8. Livingstone, Xorthern Rhodesia, 1942. 
P}t. 43. Price 'Is. 

The theme of thi'^ e-.-^ay that social institutions should be 


judged by their survival value (including potentialities for 
further development) rather than by their conformity with a 
particular set of preconceptions. In particular, an ethical 
system which has not been conspicuously successful in 
Europe should not be forced upon the African. The author 
discusses the impact of Christian teaching upon the religious 
ideas of the Bantu, the breakdown of the tribal sanctions in 
the face of the new economic opportunities of the individual, 
and the conflict between Bantu and European conceptions of 
family life. He has some interesting suggestions to offer as to 
the rea.^ons why, in Tanganyika, Islam is competing success- 
fully with Christianity. 

For the most part there is nothing strikingly new in his 
generalizations. In a concluding chapter on the need for 
further research he urges consideration of the possibility that 
‘ the African’s hereditary traits may [or may not] ultimately 
^ be found to differ from the European’s in respects important 
"to the moralist.' If this proposition is put forward for 
serious consideration, it would be important to know whether 
It involves abandoning the view now generally accepted that 
moral sense is an acquired characteristic, or whether it postu- 
lates some hitherto undiscoveied relationship between 
phvsical traits and moralitv. 

L. P. MAIR. 




CORRESPONDENCE. 


Cosmas and the Gold Trade of Fazoqli. Cf. Man, 1942, 30. 
Sir, — In hi^ article on ('osmas and the Gold Trade of 
Fazoqli (M.A.N, 1942, 30), 5Ir. G. A. Wairiwright gives 
convincing reasons for thinking that the Axumite 
e-xpedititjiis that U'^ed to go and i>btain ’ gold In nuggets like 

[ 


' little lupins called tanchara ' by silent barter for meat, iron, or 
salt in the land of 8asu, were really going to Fazoqli in Kasu, 
or Cush, the old name for the kingdom of Meroe. Fazoqli 
probably \cas within the sphere of influence of Meroe. Even 
to-day there is an export of gold from that area ; and my 
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friend O. M. Hancock, until recently the District 

Commissioner of Roseires, and ^leccawi Eff. Suliman, the 
sub-mamur of Kurmuk, have now provided reasonably cer- 
tain confirmation of Mr. Wainwright’s thesis, and that "along 
lines which he himself suggests in his article. 

For in Berta, the language which has long been the pre- 
dominant language in the Fazoqli, Beni Shangul, and Fada?,i 
districts, Sanchani (ch pronounced as in ‘ chop *) means 
‘ mottled ’ and is the name of the ground-liean Voanrizeta 
subterraneu, known also as the • tigci -bean,' Jnl^uhnngoivi in 
Arabic. This bean is reddish brown in colour and has black 
markings resembling impurities m a nugget of gold ; and it 
may at an earlier period have been u.sed as a standard weight 
for weighing gold, since even to-day the present standard is a 
.smaller species of red bean. It is not difficult to see how 
Mtncharn became tanchara in Greek. 

The Berta of Kazoqli call gold foda, literally ’ money,’ or 
foda hajni ' red money.’ Foda is said to have no connexion 
with the Arabic word /a —silver, which the Berta have 
also borrowed : but whatever its origin, no doubt foda is the 
same word as hoda^ which W ainwTight quotes from Heepe as 
one of the two words for gold m the language of the negroes of 
Fazoqli, for there are certain African tribes who cannot 
pronounce an F and change it to H. Wahu'adi is not known 
at Fazoqli to-day. Tingalo or Atingalo is a mild form of 
abu.se in Berta, being composed of two words atiny^" eat 
and alii=' head ’ ; and it has nothing to do with taachara. 
Ancha is the Gumuz word for ' gold,' and Guinuz is spoken at 
Chmgar (not Gonga) — lat. 10 40" X., long. E. 

The following information, for which I am aKo almost 
entirely indebted to Mr. Hancock, may be of interest as com- 
plementary to Mr. Wamwright's article ; 

The Qamamll are a section of the Berta who lived between 
the valleys of the Xile and the Tumat. A village of this name 
u.sed to exist on the right bank of the Tumat at BE 40' X., 

34 48' E., but the site has been deserted for the last twenty 
years ; and the only Qamamil knowui now live at Jebel 
Ondonga near the Rwer Yabus (about 10'30'X 35 E.) and near 
Boino {10'27' X., 34^46' E.). It is suggested that the word 
Qdtnlli may be derived from the Berta words — ‘goat's 
■placenta’ and A/fh' black.' Berta is probably not the 
original name of the black people who speak the language 
known by that name, although it is .said that they now have 
no other name for them.selves, but it is probably derived from 
their own word for ’ slaves,’ and is, as often in the Sudan, the 
name they have been given m the past by other peoples who 
have enslaved them. 

The most productive gold-areas are in the country lying 
between the left bank of the Xile north of lat. 10' and west- 
ward to long. 34' 15'. Old alluvial deposits, which may be 
exploited by shallow excavations or may be exposed by 
natural erosion, are said to produce the most gold. Practically 
all the local population wash for gold during the wet season 
from May to October, when there is water running in the 
numerous river beds. The most profitable working is at 
J. Ondonga already mentioned. 

The hills near Aqaru (10 54' X., 34 45' E.) have fair gold 
washings, the Tabi or Ingessana Hills (1 1 20' X., 34 E.) very 
little; but Fadoqua (10 4ti' X., 34 47' E.) and Fakomkom 
near Ondonga produce much gold. 

The following will give some idea of the extent of the 
Fazoqli-Beni Shangul gold washings : 

The gokl which is marketed in Roseires, Kurmuk. and 
Geissan alone is estimated as worth about £E.50,0<>0 a year. 
Khogali Hassan, the chief of Asosa in Bern Shangul, who died 
recently, is said to have left e.state worth about £E. 100,000 
which was probably tlerived mostly from gold. A native by 
haiul washing makes from 3 to 30 FT. a day in dust and small 
grams, excluding hu ky nuggets. 

Fazoqli was for long the headquarters of one of the inongils 
or viceroys of the Fung kings, whose kingdom at Sennar arose 
about 1500 A.D. on a site which had been occupied in Meroitic 
tunes and had probably been an important centre ever since. 
The Fung kings commonly e.xtendetl their empire by marrying 
into indigenous ruling families, and Fazoqli may well have 
been a gold- anti slave-trading centre looking northward down 
the Xile Valley in the <lavs of (’osmas and Meroe. 

A. J. AHKELL. 
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The Use of the Bored Stone in Abyssinia. By J . Desmond 
Clarke A/. A., Curator of the Rhodes Livingstone Musenm^ 
X. Rhodesia. 

Sir, — The accompanying photographs ^how two of 
the uses to w'hich the bored '>tone i.s put by the peoples ot 
Eastern Abyssinia aiul Somaliland, among w'hom they are 
still made to-day. The photographs were taken m AiigU'>t 
H>41 while I was servirg< with the East African Forces m 
Eastern Abyssinia and British Somaliland. 1 was sui'pn.-'Cil 
to see this objei't Used in this area, particularly as a digging 
stick, as 1 had always believed that apart from sporadic 
instances of the use of such stones by the Southern Bantu and 
by some Congo tribes (Contribution a I'ldude de la Kcparti- 
' tion des Kw’^es au Katanga,' by F. Cabu, Tei'vuren) they w'ere 
used to-day only by the Bushmen of the Southern Kalahari 
and nowhere else on the African continent. That the Bantii 
did at one time use and make bored stones, of which cpiite a 
considerable number have been found in the sub-continent, 
is .showui by Dr. A. J. H. Goodwdn, who assigns those found 
above the 3,000 foot contour in the Xortliern Transvaal to a 
cattle-owning people. The only account of their manufacture 
wdthin historical times, however, comes from the Ba Roko 
and Ba Koni who used such stones as w'eight'^ on w ooden or 
iron hoes, but not on the digging sticks (‘ The Bored Stones of 
Southern Africa,' Part I, by A. J. H. Goo<lw'in, Comm, from 
School of African Studies^ Xew’ Series, Xo. 1) ; so that their 
manufacture and use in Eastern Abyssinia by Somalis and 
Hararis appears all the more surprising. 

The Abyssinian stones would seem to have the following 
tlistribution : from the right bank of the Auasc gorge, that is 
to say east of the Rift, ea^tw^ards to Harar, Dire Daw'a, and 
the borders of the Danakil desert, ea^t of Harar to Gig Giga 
and Hargeisa. I do not know the southern limit but think 
that it may w'ell stretch south to the border-, of the old Harar 
Emirate. The stones are not used in the southern areas of 
the Danakil desert, nor m the ilesert betw^een Dire Dawa and 
the French Somaliland border, nor in British Somaliland 
other than betw^een Hargeisa and the Abys-,inian frontier, so 
that we may say they are used only by the terrace agricultura- 
lists of the Harar plateau. I did not tin<l them in use any- 
udiere m Abyssinia west of the Auasc, where their place is 
taken by the simple plough. Their <listribution, therefore, is 
hunted indefinitely to the w'estern Somalis, the Harari natives, 
and a few* other mixed types, among whom of course the 
plough is also just as common, usually more so. This area of 
distribution would seem to bear out the statement as to their 
origin given me by my informant, a Somali from Hargeisa, 
who gave me the following information as to their manufac- 
ture and use. 

Twm kinds of bored stone are m use, the one mean- 

ing simply ■ a stone ' — is used tor digging gardens etc. ; the 
other, usually a large stone, luhud, is used especially for 
digging a grave. The completed digging stick and weight 
for everyday use is known as dalkhot. The stick, nhK may be 
made from any suitable wood, and is pointeil at the w’orking 
end, sometimes, as in the photograph fig. 1. the point is 
protectetl by an iron sheath, the stick being thus a stronger 
counterpart of the ^Somali sheep-goad. The stone is fixed at 
the upper entl of the stick, usually by forcing the stone down 
oil to it. but sometimes by reducing tlu* circumferen(*e of the 
top of the stick by cutting, the stone fitting tightly into the 
haft so formed : sometimes it is secureil also wuth gum or 
bitumen. The stone itself, basalt or some suitable igneous or 
met amorphic rock, is usually shaped before boring by abrasion 
on any conveniently hard anvil, uules- it should be siithcientlv 
smooth and symmetrical wiien found. Stones with a hole 
already bored through the I’entre are sometimes found and 
used, but I w^as informed that these were simply stones that 
had been made and lost by other Somalis. The stones, wdiich 
are always of the spheroid or kihi variety, are boreil now'adays 
by Using an iron hammer and chisel ; first one side is hollowed 
and then the other, till the stone is pierced, so that the cross 
section show’s typical hour-glass perforation : the hole and the 
stone are then polished with sand and the bore witlened. 
Formerly the perforation is said to have been made w'lth the 
lire stick, madag, presumably in conjunction w’ith saiul. The 
digging stick is used for breaking up small areas of groun<l for 
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Fr<;. t. HARAR M.VX BRKAKIXG .SOIL FOR BULLRtJSH MILLET 

WITH A JUGCaXG-STlL K : ON THE fLAR\R PLATEAi: ABOUT 
TEN MILE*^ FROM THE CITY. 


pkititiii^r bullru-h millot or ))ailey, ainl for the coiemunial 
(liL'^RRiLT <»t trrave'', when a '<]>e( ial '>tone employed. 

Th»‘ Somalis au<l Al>y'"'lnlaIl'^ are said to have learnt to 
make and lue the stick -separately, and 1 wtr-s told that sinci* 
the majority of hlack'^mith's in the area are Somalis, it may 
well be that it was they Miio first introduced the digging stick 
to the AliN s-^miHiis of the Harar plateau, I also was informed 
that .-'Lich ''tick'> were iJirinerly used in the Yemen and that it 
I" probabk' that they M'ere dift’u-^ed to Aby-^sinia from thi-^ area 
--perhap" at a faiily eai i\ date, as they liave now been almo.-^t 
replarfsl by the jiloimh. Harar had been ruled almost 
uninterrupte<lly fjy a Mohammedan emirate from the four- 
teenth centuiy until th(‘ end of the nineteentli century, so tliat 
presumably they were introduced from Arabia sometime 
during this pei io<L 


Fig, 1 M’as taken on the Harar plateau about ten miles from 
the city on the Dire Dawa road — the digging stick was being 
Used by a Harar man who was breaking soil for planting bull- 
rush millet. The stick was used, as can be seen, by grasping 
top and bottom with both hands ami driving it into the 
ground at the same time pulling the working end towards the 
body thus tearing up a small clod of earth. 

Fig, '2 was taken within the walled city of Harar itself, and 
shows the second use to which I found the bored stone being 



Fk;. 2 -stone mortar and pestle with bored stone : 

HARAR riTV. 


put. "I'lie stone was heie attached to the end of a small 
pestk', again as a weight, and was used foi pounding sarbtffie 
m the mortar, a variety of leaf which when chewed produce.^ a 
narcotic effect. The owner valued the whole pestle and 
mortar at one Maria There&a dollar (Iv. 6f/.). 

Should any of your rea<lers be able to .supplement the rather 
-canty information I have been able to give here either 
reganling the use of the bored stone m Abyssinia or in the 
Yemen I shall he very interested to hear of it. 

Since writing thi.s account, my attention has been drawn 
to the following extract, the original of which I have not been 
able to see, from a paper in L' Ahtkropoloyie ‘ Houles de 

■ Iheire I’erforees du C’apsien et <les Industries Derivees ’ by 
K. (t. (h)bert. 

' La dongora est encore de nos jours en usage, en Ethiopie. 

■ C'est un pieu, arme a Fune de ses extremites d une pointe de 
‘ fer, et charge' a I'autre d'une pierre arrondie et perforce. 
' H. <lo Monfreid a eonte tout recemment comment les Gallas 
' s'en servent pour defoncer le sole. Le musee d'ethno- 

* graphic du Trocadero en possede pliisieurs exernplaires. 

■ Les uns proviennent des collections du Bourg-de-Bozas. 
‘ Deux autres, dont Fun est reproduit ici, out ete reportes 
‘ recemment par. H. Breuil. Leurs dimensions sont celles ci 

Lonyueur Diametre dc Sd hdidcdr Son pools 

pienx Ja pierre 

m, in. m. hy. 
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' Les Abyssins emploient la memo methode pour rendre 

• plus lourds les pilons avec lesquels ils pulverisent le tabac 

■ dan.s des mortiers di^ bois. Le Trocadero possede aussi im 

‘ de CCS mortiers ' ,1. DESMOND (’LARK. 

Rhodes-Livinystone Mnsenin , 

Lu'inystone, X art hern Rhodesta. 
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ROBERT RANULPH MARETT : 13 JUNE, 1866 18 FEBRUARY, 1943. By T. K. Penniman, Cumtor of the Pitt 
Rivers Museum, Oxford. 

^ # Of late years the Rector's pupils throughout the world have been heartened by the fortitude with which 
aO he and !Mxs. Marett have borne the loss of their ancestral home in Jersey, and that of their dear son 
Jack, a splendid and gallant young sailor of high attainment and higher promise. This same gallant bearing 
towards whatever may come in life has been communicated by the Rector's lifelong example and teaching to 
many of his old friends and pupils, and has had no small part in the success with which they have overcome 
obstacles and become confident in their life’s work, not grieving or wasting time overmuch in dwellmg on 
reverses, but ever looking forward to achievement of the good life. 

He put life into everything and everybody. 8o vital was he that when we first heard of his sudden death at 
a meeting of the Curators of the Indian Institute, of whom he vas Chairman, it seemed absurd to be alive when 
he was not. Seigneur, farmer and open-ak sportsman, philosopher, classical scholar and arclucologist, learned 
in law, wise in good humour, inspiring as a teacher, he was the ideal Anthropologist, in whom all these and 
many other manly qualities of mind and body were held in balance by a great and genial personality of moral 
and intellectual x^ower. At home with all kinds and conditions of men, yet never other than himself, he had a 
profound understanding of the springs of human action, a wisdom imparted generously to his many i>iq)ils who 
became field workers and Officers of the Public Service, to their lasting benefit and tliat of the peoples whom 
they served, and which shone abundantl}^ in his own life and writing. 

As lawyer, philosopher, and anthropologist, and withal a man of deep human sympathy and understanding, 
he was well suited ‘ to comx^are ideal ethic.s with actual morality in all its varieties and x:)hases, so as to discover 
‘ how far human nature could reasonably be exx)ected to xu'actisc what the x>hilosoxfimr xu'eached.’ The first 
fruits of this endeavour were the Green Moral Philosophy Prize in 1893 for an essay on The Ethics of Savuyc 
Races, and the friendship of the great Tylor ; the final outcome was a princixud work of his lifetime, in his 
study of the springs of human action, both in Pliilosoxfiiy and Anthrox)ology, to him always complementary 
subjects. Such investigation demands a synthesis of Xatural Science with its judgments of fact, and of Moral 
Philosophy with its judgments of value. In writing and teaching he held the balance exx)licitly and strictly 
between the witness-box, the a<lvocate's bench, and the judge, justice abominating x>erjury, and even mercy 
requiring the whole truth before the court missionary was allowed to temper justice. 

Moreover, such a programme demands examination of x^mises, and a survey of the raw materials of ethics 
and religion, omitting no condition or x^hase of human development. Tylor had already made his famous 
minimum definition of religion as ‘ the belief in spiritual beings ' when Myres asked Marett to read a x>aper at 
the 1899 meeting of the British Association at Dover. In that address he greatly widened the horizon of 
investigation of human conduct, arguing that primitive religion was wider, and, in some ways, a vaguer thing 
than the belief in spiritual beings, and without insisting on a chronological scheme, made a new category for 
‘ those residual phenomena which a strictly animistic interpretation of rudimentary religion would be likely to 
‘ Ignore, or at all events, to misrepresent. Over and above vhat can be exx)lained b\ human intelligence, theie 
is the inexplicable and awe-inspiring, and such events or objects may be treatefl as though they had personality 
or will, with no notion that they are directed by a sx>irit or contain one, AVhile such a condition of mind may 
be classified under the term ' he avoided chronological argument in The Threshold of Religion by 

calling it ‘ aiiimatism.' In the same work he x>rox)osed the use of the words mana and tabu which Bishox^ 
Codrington had introduced to Eurox^ean notice, the one fur the x^ositive asxiect of the x^ower that eomx^els awe, 
whether impersonal, personal, or spirit, and the other for its negative aspect, signifying that the sux^crnatural or 
sacred was not to be without due caution and by prox^er ritual. In his analysis of the relation 

between religion and niagic, he maintained that the antithesis ux)held in The Golden Bough disjoined atti- 
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tildes of iniiid which he believed to he organically 
connected, and concluded that both formed part of a 
single system which he described as ' magico-rcli- 

■ gious.’ 

Early in his career he defined religion as the cult of 
the sacred (using * sacred ’ in the sense of the Latin 
’'<ac€r) whose end is infinite good for all, and in all his 
teaching emphasized the importance of the study of 
ritual by which primitive peo]3les deal with the 
incalculable, or inexplicable matters which are 
beyond ordinary human skill and intelligence, and 
make themselves confident and at home in a world 
wliich affords a precarious living and many risks. 
Perhajis more than any other teacher he has empha- 
sized the importance of feeling and doing, rather than 
of thinking in tliese rites. ‘ Primitive man does not 

* reason out his religion, he dances it out instead — 

’ using ’■ dance " as a shorthand equivalent for the 
' ceremonial activities of the primitive world in 

* general.* ' It is necessary to look in the first 
' instance to what he does, rather than to what he 
’ thinks and believes, because he himself is much more 
‘ clear about what should be done than about why he 
’ should do it.' He himself considered that the best 
and soundest of his teaching was exemplified in his 
Gifford Lectures of 1931-1933, later published under 
the titles Faith, Hope, and Charity in Primitive 
ReVujion, and Sacraments of Simple Folk. In the first 
he analysed the ambivalent emotions which may be 
called the raw materials of religion and ethics, and in 
the second book dealt with the way in which these are 
canalized by ritual to cement society together and 
maintain its confidence and will, not only to live, but 
to live well. 

In concluding his first series of Gifford Lectures, he 
dwelt especially on Charity, ’ the purest because the 

■ least utilitarian of the virtues,' ami made it the key- 

note of his last substantial book Hi ad. Heart, and 
IPttaF in Unman Evolution . ’ Peal progress, he 

>ai(l, ■ is progress in charity, all other advances being 
‘ secondary thereto. The true function of religion is 

to enlarge charity, and therein is summed up its 

■ duty both to (4od and to man.' This was also the 
theme of his Huxley Lecture of 1939. called ' Charity 

■ and the Struggle for Existence,’ an<l underlies his 
defence of diversity and small or backward jieoples in 

Natural Selection and the Lesser Polk.' Hibhni 
Journal, April, 1943. In the H uxley Lecture he sought 

■ to determine the biological functum of morality, and 
‘ in particular, that of Charity as its crowning grace.' 
Charity has its origin in mother-love, ' seeing tiiat sucli 

a trait connects the human species with many others 
' of lower nature.' Thus * Charity is the inother's, 
' while Justice is the father's contribution to the 

moral life of mankind. ’ Charity and Justice are as 
’ the heart and the head — with, perhajis, Holiness as 


* the soul — of the whole evolutionary movement to 
' wdiich our nature is subject.' 

A great part of the Rector's contribution to 
Anthropology w'as his part in founding the Diploma 
in Ant hrojw logy with the help of Myres, Thomson, and 
Balfour, their aim being ' to achieve a wider synthesis 

■ of the various studies relating to Man than had ever 

■ before been attempted at Oxford, or perhaps any- 
' where else.' For over thirty years, Arthur Thomson, 
later assisted by Dudley Buxton, taught Physical 
Anthropology, Balfour Prehistory and Material 
Culture, assisted in the teaching of Archaeology by 
Leeds and 3Iyres, and Marett Social Anthropology. 
Marett sliow^ed well his grasp of the wiiole complex in 
his book on Anthropology, and made a considerable 
contribution to a discipline outside his own section of 
the subject in his excavations of a Moustierian cave in 
Jersey, published in Archceologia in 1911, 1912. and 
1916, and in the Antiquaries Journal in 1940. 

As a teacher, he was superb. Many times he 
spoke to us of the Australian totemic ceremonies as 
making the participants wuse and good and glad and 
strong. We came from his lectures and tutorials and 
from private conversations w'ith him in that spirit, and 
the fire continued to burn long after he had kindled it 
in us. We went from him realizing special abilities 
w Inch he had seen and pointed out to us, and mindful 
of his humorous cautions to avoid such faults of 
temperament as would impair the value of the work 
he had inspired us to do. To all his pupils his Huxley 
Lecture gave the most solid satisfaction, since it so 
plainly manifested the man he was. Justice there 
was in plenty in his criticism, but Charity too, and the 
pleasant ruthlessness often alternated with sudden 
espousal of what w^as good in an unpopular or badly 
presented point of view'. 

One could not describe his method of teaching 
beyond mentioning the prmcij>les that guided his 
behaviour, for he taught no two persons alike. Even 
in lectures and classes he was constantly addressing 
us individually, quoting or commending any work we 
might have done on the subject in hand, or warning 
us of the dangers involved in certain of our projects 
or opinions w ith a pungent seasoning of comic anec- 
dote. sometimes against himself. One of his valuable 
contributions to teaching lay in connexions he estab- 
lished with the Colonial and Foreign Offices, and in 
bringing Pro-consuls into classes both to listen and to 
contribute to discussifiii. He did not stuff us with 
details, but sketched out half a dozen life-w'orks in a 
lecture, and hurried us off to work on great matters. 

His wisdom was justified. Of his pupils who took 
•he Diploma, over half are or have been in responsible 
positions in the Public Service abroad. Over a third 
have WTitten such good books, or have done such 
valuable field w'ork in Archaeology or Anthropology, 
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that they are known wherever tlieir suljjeets aie 
known. For the rest, little research is needed to dis- 
cover that all have done or are doing useful and 
responsilde work. Xone of the Rector's }Hi])ils could 
.shirk resj)onsibility ; all were eager for it. 

No brief mejnoir, even by a genius, could present 
the great qualities of a ])eloved teacher like the Rector 


to those who did not know him. Let us give thanks 
tliat he told his own story in A Jersei/)nan at Oxford. 
and that no biographer in future can obscure that 
vivid picture. It is a straightforward account, put- 
ting down the simple truth. In it we see the man we 
knew, full of vitality and lively good humour, brave 
and generous, honest and just, and charitable withal. 


THE GREAT GAP IN THE ARCH>*EOLOGICAL RECORD OF INDIA. By Harold J . E. Peakt, F .S. A. 


As readers familiar with the early history of 
India are aware, there is a gap in the arclueo- 
logical record of that country. This gap begins with 
the disappearance of the Indus civilization in its 
Jhukar phase, about IdOO B.o.. and ends with monu- 
ments erected in the time of A.^oka, who ruled most of 
the peninsula during the middle of the third century 
before our era. It would not be correct, however, to 
say that there are no archaeological remains dating 
from this period, for there is one group of monuments 
and a few coins ; there may possibly be other objects 
that fall within this gap, if only we could date them. 

The period that we are considering, lasting for 
twelve centuries, is that which, according to the 
views of most students of Indian history, witnessed 
the arrival of the invading Aryans, coming from the 
north-west into the Punjab, their early settlement 
there and their gradual spread westwards towards the 
mouth of the Ganges. The only information that we 
have of these invaders is embodied in their sacred 
books. These were not vuitten down at the time 
that they were composed, for writing was then 
unknown in India, but were committed to memory by 
the Brahmans, and only written down at a much 
later date, in this respect resembling the epics of 
Homer. 

The earliest of these religious works is a collection 
of hymns known as the Rig-veda. These were com- 
posed between I-OO and 1000 B.c., and embodied in 
a canon about 980 b.c. They tell us much about the 
deities worshipped by the early Aryans, about the 
rituals they employed, but remarkably little about 
their secular customs and ways of life. In default of 
archaeological evidence we can do little to restore 
these pages of their history. Our first problem is. 
therefore, how to obtain this archaeological material. 

It is not so long since similar difficulties faced the 
archaeologists of Europe and the Middle East, but by 
patient work an almost complete series has been 
obtained in most areas, dating from about ‘lUOU b.(’. 
to the present day. This evidence has been obtained 
in many ways, but in this country, and especially in 
Egypt, the first progress was made by the examination 
of graves and their contents. The three predynast ic 
periods in Egypt were entirely reconstructed in this 
way, especially by the use of the method, designed by 

[ ^ 


Sir Flinders Petrie, and called by him * sequence 
‘ dating.' which enabled him to place all the tombs in a 
relative chronological sequence. 

What we need, then, in the first instance is to 
examine the graves of the early Aryans : but where 
are we to find them i No graves have yet been 
found that can be attributed to this period, except 
one group, to which reference has already been made, 
and which will be described later, but, since these lie 
in Bengal, they must belong to a relatively late part of 
the period. 

How. then, are we to find these graves { There 
appear to be but three alternatives. First, to carry 
out intensive field work in the Punjab with many trial 
excavations. Secondly, to gi\’fe up the ])roblem as 
insoluble, and lastly to endeavour by speculation to 
form some idea of what are the visible vestiges of such 
graves and where they are to be sought. 

The first alternative seems to be quite impracticable, 
especially at the jDresent time, the second is a counsel 
of despair. I propose to adopt the third, and to use 
that tool which, as Huxley^ said, is ’ always efficient 

■ — if not always an arm of precision — the scientific 

■ imagination.’ 

Now it is generally agreed that the Aryans invaded 
the Punjab from the north-west, and some believe 
that they had formerly dwelt in the mountainous 
parts of Afghanistan. There is much to be said, 
however, for the view that they had come from the 
plain to the north-west of the mountains, from the 
region around Balkh, whence, according to their 
traditions, their Iranian cousins set out for 
Persia. 

The plain around Balkh is the end of a long area of 
light rainfall that stretches from the slopes of the 
Hindu Kush mountains to the eastern shore of the 
Caspian 8ea, This must have been, as most of it is 
to-day, a great grassy steppe, connected bv means of 
a dry steppe or desert, round the north of the Caspian, 
with a similar steppe lying between the Volga and the 
Dnieper. 

Both these steppes are thickly dotted with kurgans 
or mounds. Some of these, like those at Anau 
explored by Pumpelly,- are the sites of abandoned 
villages, but most of them are burial mounds. These 
mounds api)ear to be of various dates, though no great 
;o ] 
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number have been excavated ; some are as late a.s the 
Middle Ages,, others are of very early date and in some 
cases go back to neolithic times according to Bogda- 
nov.^ 

It seems reasonable, therefore, to assume that some 
of these burial mounds were thrown up by the early 
Aryans, and it would follow tliat. after their entry 
into the Punjab, they woidd continue their former 
custom, at any rate for a time, and throw over the 
grave, holding the body of their departed, a mound 
of earth, dug from a surrounding ditch. Such a 
mound, resembling what we Imow as a Round Barrow, 
was, I suggest, the earliest type of tomb or funeral 
monument erected b}" the Aryans after their arrival 
on Indian soil. 

While this, I imagine, was the tirst type of tomb to 
be erected by the Aryans during the centuries immedi- 
ately following 1500 B.C., it is not possible to describe 
the form used immediately after the ciu*tain lifts in 
the third century. We have, however, a large num- 
ber of monuments, some of them dating from this 
time, that may throw some light on our problem. 
These are the s'/Z/pns' erected by the Buddhists to 
enshrine some relic of the Buddha or of a Buddhist 
saint, or alternatively to mark some s])ecially sacred 
spot. 

Stapa6 were at one time knovn as a word 

corrupted from tliupa the Prakrit form oi stupa. In 
Burma such monuments are known as pagodas and in 
Ceylon as ddgohas and in XejDal as chaityas, which 
like stupas meant originally heaps or mounds. Sir 
John MarshalP ])elieves that such monuments were 
originally funeral mounds or tumuli, and their form 
certainly suggests this origin. Several stupas were 
erected by Asoka, but the most famous of these is the 
great stupa at Sanchi, recently described by Stuart 
Piggott.^ 

The main structure of this stupa is a hemispherical 
erection of baked brick, overlaid with a covering of 
white stone slabs ; it has a number’ of interesting 
features to which we will return later. Sir John 
Marshall tells us that the original structure erected by 
A^oka. close to one of his famous pillars, was about 
half the size of the monument as it exists to-day, but 
that it was enlarged and received its stone covering 
about a century later, while the additional features 
were added in the latter part of the first century b.c. 

e can have little doubt that in its original form it 
either jepresented the form of the tomb usual at that 
tinu‘, or a monument elaborated from that form. 

A^ the result of speculation and inquiry I had now 
discovered the forms of the earliest and latest of the 
tombs used by the Aryans during the period under 
discussion. It remained to trace the various stages 
by which one pas.sed into the other. Again I set my 
scientific imagination to work. 


1 . It seemed clear that the earliest tomb was made 
by throwing over the grave a mound of earth dug from 
a surrounding ditch. On the steppe, with its light 
rainfall, such a mound would quickly have been 
covered with grass, which would have prevented it 
from being washed away by such light storms as 
occurred there. On the other hand, in the Punjab 
the rainfall was heavier, and, what is more to the 
pf)int, fell with exceptional severity during a short 
space of time. As a result of this the freshly erected 
barrow would rapidly be dismtegrated and its contents 
swept into the surrounding ditch, and in a very few^ 
years the mound would have disappeared and the 
ditch become filled up. It would be noticed, how- 
ever, that mounds made up of clay, especially stiff 
clay, would survive longer than those of loam, sand, 
or gravel. 

2. It seems likely that when this had been observed, 
the relations of the departed, especially if much 
honoured and beloved, would be anxious that the 
mound erected over the grave should be made of clay. 
If this were not on the spot, they might bring it from 
a distance if such material could be found not too far 
away. In such a case, since the material of the mound 
had not to be excavated on the spot, there would be 
no need to dig a ditch. It would add to the dura- 
bility of the mound if the clay were beaten down 
firmly. 

3. Wdien clay had to be brought several miles, it 
would be convenient if lumps of this material were 
first dug out. then roughly shaped and allowed to dry 
in the sun before being transported to the grave. This 
in time would lead to the practice of making the 
mound of sun-dried bricks. 

J. Sun-dried brick, however, is apt to perish under 
the influence of heavy downfalls of rain, so, where 
they had learned the art of baking bricks, the Aryans 
placed a covering of this new material over the core of 
sun-dried brickwork. 

5. It was a natural step after this to construct the 
tomb throughout of a solid mass of baked bricks. 

b. Then, for decorative purposes, such brick 
erections were sometimes covered with thin layers of 
worked stone. 

Thus my speculations had reconstructed the various 
form.s of the Aryan tomb diuing the archaeological 
gap, or, I should say, the probable forms, for I was 
unable to verify any but the latest. It was then that 
I sought outside assistance and consulted Professor 
J. H. Hutton. C.I.E., and 8ir John Marshall, Kt., 
C.I.E., }>oth of whom gave me valuable helj). 

Professor Hutton advised me to read Mitra's® 
book on the Indo -Aryans and Block’s'^ paper on the 
Lauriya mounds, I did so and found in these much of 
what I wanted. 

In a chapter on burial customs, Mitra quotes a 
3b ] 
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hyiiiii in the eighth book of the Kig-vedci> I’wo 
verses only seem to concern ns and I give them in full. 

4. ‘ i place thi.s barrier for the living, on tliL-s account that no 

• other may go beyond it. May they live a liundied 

• numerous autumns, keeping float h at a rh 'stance liv this 

• hill.’ 

13. ‘ I heap up earth ah<n-e thee, and placing this clod of 

• earth may I not hurt thee. May the manes protec t thi< 

' thy monument, and Yama ever grant tlicc here an 
^ abode.' 

To the first of these verses we will return later, hut 
the second clearly describes the erection of a heap of 
earth over the grave, No. 1 of our series, and this hymn 
was composed before 1000 b,c. 

I then turned to Block’s paper. It described the 
excavation of four out of a series of large mounds, 
without surrounding ditches, near the village of 
Latiriya-Navandgash, fourteen miles north of Battiah 
in the Champaran District of Bengal. He found that 
they consisted of yellow clay, almost as hard as stone, 
and that they had been originally somewhat hemi- 
spherical. The yellow clay was cpiite dificrent from 
the whitish soil around the mounds, and liad been 
built up in layers a few inches thick, each of them 
beaten down hard before the next layer had been put 
dovTi. The clay had clearly been brought from the 
])ank of a river, the Gandak, about fifteen miles away. 
Here, then, we have evidence of No. 2 in our series. 

At a depth of from six to twelve feet the explorer 
found a small deposit of bones, probably burnt, and 
a small gold leaf with the figure of a standing female, 
probably Prithivi, stamped upon it. In tlie middle of 
each mound he found signs of a vertical shaft tliat had 
evidently held a large wooden post. He believed 
that the mounds were pre-Maiiryan in date. 

I have been unable to discover a case of form No. 3, 
built entirely of sun-dried brick, but Sir John Marshall 
has informed me that the core of the stupa at Sarnath, 
near Benares, was built of this material, but covered 
with baked bricks, our form No. 4. There are several 
instances of form No. 5, built entirely of baked brick, 
and form No. 6, covered with a layer of worked stone, 
occurs at Sanchi and elsewhere. 

Thus confirmation has been found for the existence 
of all the forms of graves that have been postulated, 
with the solitary exception of No. 3, the stupa of sun- 
dried brick. It remains to suggest how these may be 
found. The mounds at Lauriya are undouhtedly 
relatively late, probably not earlier than the seventh 
century and ])ossibly later. Judging by their state of 
preservation, we should ex])ect that mounds of this 
type would to a great extent have resisted denudation, 
and would still remain heaps of l)eaten (‘lay, though 
likely enough misshapen by the action of water. 
Such misshapen mounds should be sought for and 
excavated, in the hope of finding within them the 


remains of skeletons or cremated bones, together with 
accompanying or associated arclueological material. 

As to our first type, the simple circular mound w'ith 
surrounding ditch, w'e have already seen that the 
heavy mon.soon rains -would have destroyed it com- 
pletely, filling the ditch with the material originally 
taken from it. It may be, as Piggott lias suggested, 
that in some cases the site has since been covere<l with 
a layer of silt, but this w’ould only be in the neighbour- 
hood of streams liable to Hood, and in rare cases only 
would this layer he more than a few inches thick. In 
more cases the land would have long been under 
cultivation, but this need not prevent us from dis- 
covering the sites. 

When a ditch, some four feet deep, has been filled 
up with loose material, it is usual for crops sowm upon 
it to gro^v more luxuriantly than elscw4iere in the 
iieighbourliood. This is especially noticeable during 
droughts, when the crop survives here better than 
elsewhere, or immediately after rain, when fresh crops 
will start here more quickly than in the adjacent 
ground. Then the presence of the ditch should 
appear to those who look for it and would often be 
noticed by the cultivator, as was the ditch around 
Woodhenge by the labourers on the farm.^ 

Block tells ns that the ancient Prayotjas, the 
\>dic books on ritual, state that the mound, made 
either of bricks or lumps of earth, should be built up 
to the height of a human body. This means that the 
mound w^as usually nearly six feet high and would 
have a diameter of tw'elve feet. To obtain earth for 
this the ditch w^ould have to be about four feet wide, 
thus the diameter across the circle formed ]>y the out- 
side the ditch waiuld be tw^eiity feet. Thus w^e 
need to search for evidence of rings, where the crops 
grow' better than elsewhere — I will call them green 
rings — with an external diameter of tw'enty and an 
internal diameter of twelve feet. It is true that no 
such green ring has been reported, but rings of this 
type w'ould probably only attract the notice of the 
peasants, wiio would be imlikely to discuss them with 
Europeans. Piggott tells us that none appear upon 
aerial photographs, but it is doubtful wiiether the 
wiiole of the Punjab has been photographed from the 
air, and unless tlie views were taken at the correct 
season, wiiich would be a short one, it is imlilvcly that 
they would show' up. 

We must now’ return to the great stupa at Sanchi 
to see wiiether it has any other stor^' to tell us. So 
far we liave only considered the great hemisphere of 
brick covered w'ith stone. It is not, liowever, quite 
a true hemisphere, for the top has been fiattened, and 
a square area has been enclosed by a balustrade of 
stone, resembling tw'o such structures lower down, 
which will be described presently. In the centre of 
tliis w’as the Hartnlht or pedestal, on which was set the 
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chhattnujiwhtL or stone uinbrelia, a sign that the 
contained relics of the Buddha. 

It seems probable that an umbrella was a sign of 
royalty, and it is likely that such signs in wood, and 
perhaps in bamboo, had been set up above the tombs 
of kings and princes. This may well have been the 
ca^e at Lauriya, where Block found in the centre of 
each mound that he excavated a vertical shaft that 
appeared to have held the trunk of a tree. On the 
other hand the wooden Columns at Lauriya may have 
been of the nature of phalli ^ and merely signified that 
the tomb was that of a male. According to Block the 
erection of such pillars was an early practice, and he 
gives a translation of the second Vedic verse already 
quoted, which differs from the rendering of Mitra 
which reads : ' May the manes protect this thy monu- 
' me lit, and Yama ever grant thee here an abode,' 
while Block s version is : ‘ May the manes hold this 
‘ pillar for thee, and may Yama prepare a seat for thee 
' in the other world.’ Be that as it may, the umbrella 
seems to be the successor of a wooden post that was 
erected as early as 1000 B.c., if not earlier. 

Let us now turn to the lower part of the stupa. 
Here, a few feet above the ground, is a terrace, on the 
outer edge of which, surrounding the stupa, stands a 
stone balustrade, with four gateways leading to the 
processional way on the terrace. A similar balus- 
trade, also with four entrances, surrounds the base of 
the stupa at a distance of some feet. 

It is needless to linger over the strange gateways, 
for Piggott has described them and a model of one of 
tiiem stands on the top of the stairs in the Indian 
Mu:>eum at South Kensington. I will only add that 
the cross-beams appear t{) me to resemble the yokes 
used for oxen, and three of them would be symbolic of 
six beasts. The balustrades are the really interesting 
features, lor each post has three mortices cut into it, 
and in these are inserted three stone rails. This, as 
Piggott and others have pointed out, is reminiscent 
ol timber construction and suggests timber proto- 
types. One such has, indeed, been recognized by 
Piggott aroiuid the temple at Bairat. 

Such balustrades, formed of stone in a timber 
design, are usually found surrounding .stiipas and the 
ddijobas in Oeylon, where they are known as Buddhist 


rails. The best kno^m surrounded the stupa at 
Amaravati and is preserved in the first room in the 
Calcutta Museum ; it was the model for the modern 
balustrade that adorns the centre of New Delhi. 
They also surrounded temples and sacred trees as well 
as sacred sites such as Buddha-Gaya. 

There is no evidence from post -holes that such 
balustrades or fences surrounded the mounds at 
Lauriya, but they were not looked for and without 
special search would have escaped detection. We 
have, however, reason to believe that some such fence 
or fences surrounded the earlier Aryan tombs, for the 
first of the verses from the Rig-veda already quoted 
says : ‘ I place this barrier for the living, on this 

‘ account that no other may go beyond it.’ Mitra 
suggests that the barrier referred to stones, but rings 
of stones around a tomb are rare except in the Deccan. 
The Sanskrit word is Paridhi 'vihiQh Dr. Whitney has 
translated ‘ protection.’ In any case the context 
seems to imply some kind of fence, either to keep the 
living from desecrating the tomb, or the spirit of the 
departed from harming the living. The passage in the 
Rig-veda seems to indicate that the practice was 
an old one, and it may well have been in use by 
the Aryans before they set out on the wanderings 
that led them into the Punjab. It seems not impro- 
bable that, while still on the steppes, the Aryans, 
having buried some great hunter, placed a fence, 
or perhaps tw^o fences, around the mound, lest the 
wild ass stamp on his grave, though it could not 
break his sleep. 
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STILT-WALKING AMONG THE MURIAS OF BASTAR STATE. By Verrkr Elu'in. Illustrated. 


The use of stilts during the rains is common 
throughout central India and no doubt else- 
w'here.i and it has been suggested that the practice has 


^ As, for example, by the Angami and Ao Xagas, the Kuki 
and Kachari, and the Marquesans. See MilL, The Ao Nagas 
(LoikIoii, 1926), p. 155 ami Frazer, Belief in IwmorUdity 
(London, 1922), Vol. II, pp. 339 f. 


some magical significance aimed at encouraging the 
crops to grow. 

' The Geeree," says Col. Ward, describing the custom 
in Mandla, ’ can hardly be called a festival : it is 
’ remarkable more for its absurdity than anything 
' else, and is left to the children to celebrate. This 
‘ they do by w^alking about the place on stilts for some 
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‘ days, praising the institution of the Geeree, or stilts, 
‘ as placing them above the necessity of walking in the 
‘ mud ; and finally, proceeding in procession to the 



FIG. 1. MtTRIA BOYS FIGHTING ON STILTS 

' Xerbudda, they throw the stilts in. and return to 
‘ their homes/- 

The Murias of Bastar State have a number of 
stories and customs connected with this practice 
which are worth recording. The stilts are juade^of 
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two poles of either (jotUja {Zizyjjhus xijlopyras, Willd). 
or {Sliorea rohiibta, Gaertn. f.) about six feet high, 
to which foot-rests, called in Gondi dito-palky are 
attached two feet from the ground. These are made 
of hollowed bits of char wood (Buchanania latifolia, 
Koxb.) which are tilled with 2>^bbles and fixed to- 
gether round the poles either by nails or small w’ooden 
pegs called The stilts are made at the A tnacas 

Panduai early in the rains, which corresponds to the 
llardt festival of the Hindus. During the rains, the 
village boys constantly walk about on their stilts, 
making a great deal of noise, as the ])ebbles inside the 
hollowed foot-rests rattle about. The only game they 
j)lay on the stilts is stilt -fighting, when boys attack 
each other and try to buni]) each other oft'. They 
become export in lifting one of the stilts off the ground 
and hitting another boy Avith it. They are also able 
to do very clever solo dances, hopping on one leg with 
the other raised from the ground. 

Stilt-walking is permitted for a couple of months 
during the rains from the time of the Ainavas Fanduia 
until after the first ‘ Xew Eating ’ ceremony in the 
middle of August or a little later. This is called the 
Korta Tindana in Gondi and on the second day of the 
festival, which is known as the Hara Tlnduna or the 
day on which the people eat the leavings of the food 
that remained after the big day of the festival, a 
special ceremony takes place in connexifju with the 
stilts. After this day it is taboo to use stdts at all. 

( Jrigson adds that among the Hill Maria there is a rule 
tliat stilt -Avalking is not c)nly taboo during the rest of 
the year but also every fourth year.-^ 

On the second day of the Korta Tuulana the boys 
assemble and go round the village on their stilts 
holding burbiindi plants in their hands. They dance 
in front of each house in turn, begging for rice. eggs, 
liquor and money, and sing : 

fhtija loo lot))) thl 
}!t(f ly i'^lo lit <!(( tin' 

\nn<t >loL'o (linn flu . 

(ifitnltt hfirsfonh pant poto.' 

This may be freely translated, ‘O stinking mosquitoes. 
■ run away to the fields of rai before our feet touch the 
’ threshold, for with branches we are hunting you. 
As they dance, the boys beat the ground with their 
hurbundi branches, as a result of which it is believed 
that stinging wasps and flies will not bother the village 
for the rest of the year.'^ 

Then the boys go on their stilts outside the village to 


- H. C. E. Ward, Report on the Land Rtvenue Sittlnntnt oj 
the Mnndlah District (Bombay, 1870), p. 05. (’oni})aTp 
E. M. Gordon, ‘ Notes concerning the Beople of Wunj^oli, 
‘ Bilaspore District ’ in J. A. vS. Beng., New Series, Vtil. i 
(1905), p. 193. Russell gives photography of Hindu boys on 
stilts.-— Russell and Hiralal, Castes and Tribes of the Central 
Provinces (London, 1910), Vol. IV, pp. 42 and 40, and 
describes the custom briefly at Vol. IV, p. 111. 


^ Chig-on, The Mann thnnls of Ha-^tar (Liaidon, 193 S), 
p. 140. ^ ; 

RiiJ^ycll records a Teli custom at the Pola Ee.stival, when 
women bring branches of a thorny creeper which they call 
Marbod ami yweep their houses, sa\ mg, ^ O Marbod, sweep 
' away all diseases, pains, coughs, bugs, flies, and mosquitoes.' 
They then carry the sweepings out of the village. — Russell and 
Hiralal, op, cit., Vol. IV, p. 550. 
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w lH‘n* a Ntoiii* ou all aiitdiiil iii liouoiu* either ol' 

Bhiinul Pen, Dito Pen, or Goromli Muttai. They go 
in proce^^sion round the stone seven times and the 
leader wiiuls a string round and round it. He sends 



FI<;. MILTS IMLKU AL50VT:: THE STONE SACKED TO DITO PEN' 
OR BHIMUL 

one ot the hoys some distance away and he himself 
presses his hand down on the ground to crack his 
tingers and says, ’ Now wo will see if you have really 
■ been helping us.' He pic'ks up one of the eggs that 
tlH\v have begged from the village and throws it to 
where the other boy is standing. If the god is 
favourable, the egg does not break, and the other boy 
picks it 11 2) ami throws it back. They do this three 
times.'' If the egg breaks, the leader j)icks u]) the 
mess and rubs a little of it on the penis of every 
member of the Jiarty in turn, saying, ' May we be free 
* of itch and ring- worm.’ 

Then they all break their stilts and arrange them 
over the stone. Sometimes the stilts are tied in a 
sort of square and the foot-rests and pegs hung from 

^ Divination hy egg -throwing, though in a different way, is 
rep(»it*Ml of the Kha'^i^. — P. T. R. Cfunlon, The Khft^is 
(London, 1914), pp. 10 and 22G ff, 

[ 


it. Inmr stilts are i^aced uinight at each eonier and 
a cord is tied round them. They olfor (‘ggs and 
chickens at the foot of this shrine, and ti(* the egg- 
shells in a string to the top of the stilts. They kill 
the chickens by hitting their heads on the ground, not 
by cutting their throats as usual. Then they cook 
the chickens and any other food that they have been 
given, and eat the feast and drink as much liquor as 
they have been able to collect. There is a rule that 
on this day they must not cook on a stone liearth, out 
of respect for the stone representing the deity, but 
should cut green i>egs of sdja wood, drive them into 
the ground and jnit their pots on these. 

There are various stories to account for the origin 
of this ceremony. In the Kondagaon Tahsil they say 
that, on the festival of Amavas, Lingo’s brother, 
Bhimul, went out of his house to give salt to his cattle. 
His little son wept, crying, * I want to go, too,’ but as 
it was \'ery muddy his mother Gorondi made him a 
flair of stilts and sent him with his father. When the 
village boys saw Bhimurs son walking on the stilts, 
they asked their fathers to make them also, but they 



Fia. 3.— STILTS PILED ON THE VILT, UJK BOVNDAKY \T THE 
END OF THE SEXSON 

said, ‘ No, we don't know how to do it.’ So the bovs 
went to Gorondi and fiersuaded her to make stilts for 
them. One day a boy fell down ; Gorondi ran to him 
and rubbed the wound with her hands and it liealed at 

^ 1 
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once. The boys used to bring their wounds to be 
cured, and their broken stilts for her to mend. At 
first she refused to do this but said, ‘ If they brought 
* her eggs and chickens as payment she would do any- 
‘ thing they wanted.’ 8o ever since then boys give her 
presents once a year, and she saves them from falling, 
and the stilts from breaking. 

Another version of the story attributes the origin 
of the practice to the notorious jealousy between 
Bhimul and his wife. There is always supposed to be 
bitter rivalry between them. In Bandar-Siuni, the 
Murias once dedicated a bull to Bhimid promising 
that they would sacrifice it to him if he gave them 
good rain. This made Gorondi very angry and her 
Siraha-i>riest called the villagers and said to them, 

' Why have you been so stupid as to give a bull to my 
' husband ? Bhimul has gone below to dig roots and 
' he won't be back for six months, so how can he do 
‘ anything for you ‘I Give me the bull and I'll do 
' whatever you want.' So they sacrificed the bull to 
her and even before they had finished cooking it, 
before they had time to eat it, down came a torrent of 
rain. ' This is a grand old woman,' said the villagers, 

' we must not forget her.’ When the villagers began 
to honour Bhimul at the Amavas festival Gorondi got 
very angry but the villagers said. ' Don't trouble us ; 

‘ go and knock over any boys you may find walking 
‘ about on stilts and break their bones and hurt them.' 
So Gorondi went out and bothered the boys by knock- 
ing them over and injuring them wherever she could 
until they went to consult the village magician. He 
told them that if they promised to honour Gorondi 
as well as Bhimul on the second day of the Kortn 
Tindana Pnndum she would give them no more 
trouble. Since then the boys of every village have 
honoured Gorondi in their festival and it is said that 
they never fall from their stilts or hurt themselves. 

That this story is not universally known is shown 
by the fact that in some villages the broken stilts are 


piled up over the stone of Bhimul rather than of 
Gorondi and so]netimes simply on a stone called Ddo 
Pen which means literally the * Stilt God.' But in 
most jdaces stilt -walking is connected with Bhimul 
and his wife. 

Bhimul is probably a very old aboriginal deity who 
has been assimilated with one of the heroes of the 
Maliaharata, Bhima, the strongest and most valiant 
of the Pandava Brothers. Under the name of 
Bhimsen this ancient god is worsl lipped all over 
central India and there are endless stories about him.^' 
Almost every fantastic rock or mass of stone is con- 
nected with his prowess. Bhimsen is also known as 
the rain giver. In Bastar, Bhimul Pen is sometimes 
described as one of the brothers of Lingo, the tradi- 
tional founder of the Gond tribe. There is a regular 
festival in his lK)nour and offerings must be made to 
him before the new crops can be eaten. When rain is 
needed, the villagers cow-dung his stone so that he 
will call for rain to clean himself. At the Divali 
festival the villagers put bark garlands round his 
stone. In some places offerings an^ made to him in 
order to ensure a good nHiJiiia cro]). 

For other lui'eri^uees to o 

p]). 20(5, 215, 210 ff. ; Crooke, l^opular and J idk-Iorc tif 

Sort}ifrn Indin {Loiidmi, 1, pp. (i, SO, 250; 11, ]). 182 ; 

S. C. Kay, The JMimdds (Ranchi, 1012), ]). OS; Klwin, The 
hdtfjd (London, 1009), p. 50 ; Klwin, Dtc Aijaria (Bombay, 
1042), p. 05 ; T}ii' Cdisus o/ Indm, B(31, Vol. 1, Fart III B, 
j). 78 for tlie eult ainon^^ tlie Na;:j)ur Llond ; p. 25(5 for iho 
IVali’s id(‘a that thnndt^r is the rc'-ult of a duel between the 
two Bhima in heaven ; Thnr'-.ton, ( 'dstes and Tribes of So^ithcryi 
India (London, 1012), Vol. IV, ])p. 5(5 an<l 71 toi the Koyi 
tradition that trai.-os the origin of tht' tribe to Bhimador who 
while liunting in the jungle met a wild wunian of the w’oods 
and married her. The Koyi dance l^ an imitation of Bhinia- 
dur's pursuit of his eninnies. Othc^r legends about Bhimsen 
may be found in North Indian Notes and Qarries, Vol. II, 
pp. 20 and 135 (for Bhimsen’s romance with a Devi) ; Cun- 
ningham, Archa:olo(jicfd Beports^ Vol. XXII, ]>. 53 (llu‘ pillar 
of .fsoka near Betiya locally regarded as Bhimsen's walking- 
stick) ; Vol. XVI, ]). 1(5 (the lion pillar at Bakhra known as 
the' pole of the baskets of Bhimsen) : an inten'stmg and well- 
toM stf)i y in Sterndale, Sfoni (Calcutta, 1SS7), p. 07. 


RECENT EXCAVATIONS ON PREHISTORIC SITES 

rnii'crsity of Edinhimjh. 

Beceiit volumes of Sovietskaya ArkJieologiyft 
(‘S'. A.) contain full reports of admirably con- 
ducted excavations that throw new light on the 
Cox)per Age cultures of the Pontic steppes and their 
relations to those of adjacent regions. 

(I) Two graves in the Fatyanovo cemetery of 
Trusovi) on the Istra north of Mo.scow, published in 
S.A., iv. pp. establish a partial synchronism 

between the Fatyanovo culture of Central Russia and 
the Catacomb cultun* of the ste 2 )pes to the south, 
(irave 4 contained, in addition to an approjmate vase 

L 


J SOVIET RUSSIA. By Professor V. Oordon Childc, 

and hint arrowheads, two arrow-shaft-.Araighteners. 
such as are so common in the catacomb graves of the 
Don-Donets region, and further south occur in graves 
of the Middle Kuban (or Kuban -Terek) phase. ( Jrave 
fi contained a stone battle-axe of the type termed by 
Ayrapaii the Ahmtz-streitdxt, another southern type, 
represented, for example, in a catacomb grave with 
typical vases at Cherevkov. Iziuni (E.S.A. viii, Gl). 
These grave-finds give the most decisive answer yet 
available to what Tallgren recently described as the 
crucial problem of the relation in time of the Fat- 

] 
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yanovo culture to the rich ‘ i)alc'oometallic ' cultures of 
the Caucasus. The former is at least partly con- 
temporary, not (as Tallgren suggested in 1929, 
E.S.A., iv, 35) with the Early Kuban phase (Maikop 
and Xovusvodobnaya), but with the Middle Kuban 
(and that perhaps in its second sub- stage after 
hammer-pins had gone out of fashion) and with the 
catacomb culture of the steppes. It is significant that 
liammer-pins have never been found in catacomb 
graves nor yet associated even in the Kuban-Terek 
region with the peculiar incense -burners that we now 
know belong to the catacomb culture in its early 
classic form. 

(2) A substantial contribution to the definition of 
the catacomb culture itself is made by Artamanov's 
excavations of two kurgans near Vesely on the Upper 
Manych (an eastern tributary of the Don) published 
in detail with plans in S.A., iv, pj). 93-131. These 
not only disclose a new eastern province of the 
Catacomb culture and provide evidence for its sub- 
division, but also brought to light the earliest dated 
examples of artificial cranial deformation recorded in 
continental Europe. 

Kurgan II contained over fifty deposits and had 
been built in two stages. The original mound, only 
T20 to 1*50 m. high, had been covered with a thick 
laver of mud brought from a neighbouring stream. 
It covered a burial in a deep pit that had probably 
been roofed with timbers. Though disturbed by 
subsequent interments, the primary grave goods were 
recognizable. They consisted of an ovoid vase and a 
tool of marrow- bone cut off obliquely at one end to 
form an edge. This patently represents a pit -burial 
{yamniya pogrehtnle) in Gorudstov’s sense and thus 
confirms that author's conclusion that such burials are 
in general older than the catacomb -graves. 

At least five catacomb-graves (nos. 45, 47, 48, 49 
and 51) were covered by the barrow after it had been 
enlarged to a height of 2*40 m. and a diameter of 38 m. 
by the addition of layers of very hard soil, quite 
different from the clayey earth under the primary 
mud covering. One catacomb, no. 51, had been dug 
after this enlargement, since its entrance -shaft cut 
through the whole mound. The rest may have been 
<lug just before the addition was piled. They con- 
tained typical C(H'd-ornamented catacomb- vases ; in 
particular nos. 47 and 49 contained those remarkable 
‘ incense burners ' on cruciform feet that Tallgren dis- 
cussed {E.S.A,, iv, pp. 27-31) with reference to speci- 
mens found farther south in the Kuban-Terek valleys. 
His inference that they belonged to Gorodtsov's 
catacomb phase is thus confirmed. Grave 49 also 
contained a ciuious funnel of red clay, that looks in the 
photograph like a barbaric copy of a Minoan rliyton. 
The skull of the skeleton buried in catacomb 47 was 
conspicuously macrocephalic as a consequence of 
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deliberate deformation — what Zhirov {Kratkie Soob- 
shclttniya, viii (1940)) terms annular deformation. A 
similarly deformed macrocephalic skull was found, 
again accompanied by an ‘ incense burner,’ under 
Kurgan III in catacomb 30. Such cranial deforma- 
tion has, of course, long been familiar from graves in 
Transcaucasia that are not earfier than the Late 
Bronze Age (Koban phase), and has since been found 
by Teploukliov in Andronovo -graves of the same sort 
of age in western Siberia. These examples from 
catacombs must be substantiaUv older and indeed 
comparable to the Late Minoan instances from Crete 
(DingwaU, Artificial Cranial Deformation, 35). 

The latest catacomb under Kurgan II (no. 51) 
and no. 31 under Kurgan III that had disturbed 
the earlier tomb, no. 30, both contained large globular 
vases of smooth clay, with sharply moulded spreading 
rims, but devoid of ornamentation. Such wiU serve 
to characterize a phase of the catacomb culture, later 
than that established by Gorodtsov’s excavations, but 
still apparently anterior to his Srubno (‘ wood- 
' chamber ’) phase. 

Finalh’', secondary burials in the mound yielded a 
series of plain vases, some probably Scythian in age or 
later, others recalling pottery of the late Sruhno- 
CJivalynsk culture on the Lower Volga (E,8,A., i, 
52 fi.). 

(3) The examination of two kurgans at Usatova 
near Odessa by the Odessa Museum {S,A,, v, 240 ff.), 
gives clues as to the relation of the Tripolye culture to 
the Ukrainian battle-axe culture and of the latter to 
the catacomb -culture farther east. Unfortunately no 
plans accompany the report, but the evidence derived 
from muiute observations is very fully set forth, and 
in general carries conviction. 

Under Kurgan II were two ' cromlechs ’ (rings of 
stones), 1T8' 12-8 m. and 7*3x8 m. in diameter 
respectively. The principal grave was a pit, 1*4 x 1*6 
m. and T2 m, deep, roofed by a stone slab and entered 
by a stepped ' dromos ’ (entrance-shaft) 1*4 m. long. 
The tomb thus reproduces the essential features of a 
catacomb, save that the chamber was roofed with a 
slab instead of being cut in the subsoil. It contained 
a skeleton on its back with the legs drawn up accom- 
panied by a bowl of orange clay painted with patterns 
in black, a " gorshok ' (amphora) of black clay adorned 
with cord- impressions round the rim and vertical 
impressions on the shoulder, a necklace of bored teeth 
of dog or wolf, dark beads and white ‘ (?) paste ’ 
beads, and three copper lock-rings. This furniture 
leaves no doubt of the overlap of the Tripolye culture 
with painted pottery of a stylistically late pattern and 
a ' battle-axe culture ’ characterized by corded ware. 

The synchronism is confirmed by other deposits 
under the barrow ; for the excavators’ meticulous 
observations have convincingly established the 
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sequence of ceremonies connected with the heaping of 
the tumulus. The first act was, it is asserted, the 
sacrifice of a slave whose skeleton was found, strictly 
contracted as if trussed up but unaccompanied by any 
offering, on the original ground surface close to the 
central grave. Both interments preceded the erection 
of the ‘ cromlechs,’ as did the excavation of ritual and 
funerary pits found under the stones of the outer 
‘ cromlech.’ Pit 4, roofed with a slab that was itself 
covered with subsoil, probably tlie upcast from the 
central grave, contained a contracted burial furnished 
with a painted vase and a gorshok, i.e, an ainj^hora 
with short neck, handles on the globular body, and 
cord-decoration — m fact a classical * corded amphora ' 
that might have been found in Bohemia or Thuringia. 
Pit 6 was also found filled up with subsoil supposedly 
taken from the central grave. It contained the 
protome of a bull, roughly carved in limestone, four 
figurines of ‘ unburnt clay/ pots ornamented with cord 
impressions and cord ‘ maggot ’-ornament, a lump of 
ochre, five limestone beads, and five human teeth. 
Finally the central grave under Kurgan I contained 
a contracted skeleton accompanied by a battle-axe of 
stag’s antler ; the excavator calls it a ' mattock,’ but 
the butt has been shaped like the hammer -butts of 


stone battle-axes. Secondary deposits under this 
kurgan contained fragments of typical painted vases 
including sherds of vessels, the remainders of which 
were found in pits under Kurgan II ! 

The Usatova burials seem to illustrate a composite 
culture in which old Tripolye traditions (vase-paint- 
ing, figurines, bull-cult) had been blended with or 
overlaid by those of a battle-axe folic — barrow-burial, 
corded- ware, necklaces of bored teeth. While, judg- 
ing from the fine coloured plate included in the report, 
the technique of vase-painting seems to have been 
maintained as well as at Petreiiy or Cucuteni B, the 
spiral patterns that characterize the earlier Tripolye 
ornament have been completely dissolved into mere 
wavy lines as at Koszylowce : we have reached the 
third and final stage in the development of the painted 
pottery in the Black Earth belt as traced by Passek 
{La Ceraynigue tripoliavne). At the same time the 
central grave under Kurgan II must be inspired by 
the same East Mediterranean models as the normal 
catacomb -graves east of the Dnieper. Usatova, 
lying near the coast, would naturally be exposed to 
such intluences from the south, which may be more 
concretely attested in the paste beads from the grave, 
if these have been correctly diagnosed. 


IN THE WAKE OF THE ‘ARGO.* By Commandant Claude F. A. Schaeffer, D.Litt. 


An archaeological five-year-plan has been 
brought to a successful end in Caucasian 
Archaeology. The building of a hydro-electric power- 
station in the upper valley of the Khram in Central 
Georgia involved the floodhig of a considerable area 
of the ancient province of Trialeti, west of Tiflis, 
known to be rich in archaeological sites. The Com- 
mittee for the Preservation of Monuments of Culture 
of the Georgian SSR decided on a five-year-plan of 
large-scale excavations. The research was entrusted 
to the Tsalka Archaeological Expedition which worked 
from 1936 to 1940 under the leadership of 3Ir. B. A. 
Kuftin.i The director published in 1941 a prelim- 
inary report of the very important results, in a hand- 
some volume of 230 pages with 132 text -figures and 
126 plates — 19 in colour — printed in Tifiis and pub- 
lished by the Institute of History of the Academy of 
Sciences of the Georgian SSR (B. A. Kuftin, Arcliceo- 
logical Excavations in Trialeti, I). Several cojfies of 
the volume (which includes an English summary of 
15 pages) have reached this country, one of which was 
presented by the publishers to the Ashmolean 
Museum Library at Oxford. 

It testifies to the vigour of Russian archaeology 
that such a publication could be undertaken at a time 
w^hen the German invaders thrust their armies east- 


ward in an attempt to seize the Caucasus and its 
mineral and other resources. 

The sites examined by the Tsalka Expedition com- 
2)rise settlements as well as burial grounds ranging 
from the Sassanid, Roman, and Hellenistic periods to 
the Early Bronze Age and the end of the Eneolithic. 
In the- present volume, the first of a projected series, 
an attempt is made to determine the relative as well 
as the absolute chronology of the very rich new 
material, and to outline its main contribution to the 
Caucasian archaeology in general . 

The province of Trialeti occupies the northern part 
of the tableland of the Lesser Caucasus, and is one of 
the richest centres of ancient obsidian quarrying. 
Prominent among its archaeological monuments are 
several forts with cyclopean stone walls crowning the 
Tsalka mountains as wnll as a great number of large 
size tomb-barrow's {knrgans) situated on the adjoining 
plateau, w^hich rises to 2.500 ni. 

Some of the forts (esp. Nardevan and Avranto) 
seem to have been built only in early medieval times 
(B. A. Kuftin, lx., PI. i, ii). Others, as the excava- 
tions revealed, overlay chalcolithic settlements, e.g. 
Beshtasheni {lx., p. 108-114, PI. cxvi-cxxv). Accord- 
ing to the excavator, there seems to have existed a 
‘ connexion ' betw^een those cyclopean fortresses anri 
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>uiiie of the great kiirgaiis iii the neighbourhood (/.r., 
p. loS) containing extraordinarily rich finds inclii<l- 
iiig gold vessels and jewellery, as well as astonishing 
X)ainted pottery. 

As I have shown elsewhere (Antiquity, 1943. p. 183) 
those barrows attributed by 3Ir. Kuftin to the Middle 
Bronze Age, before the seventeenth century b.c. 
{l.r.. i). 165), belong to the Late Bronze Age and can be 
dated with a satisfactory degree of certainty between 
1550 and 1400 b.c. They are therefore contemporary 
with the early Mycenaean civilization. Thus it 
becomes quite possible that some of the Georgian- 
Trialctian cyclopean forts have been built at approxi- 
mately the same period as the similar fortresses or 
fortified palaces of Myceme, Tiryns and others on the 
Greek mainland. As there is iinmistakable evidence 
of Mycenaean influence in the funerary ofierings 
deposited in the kimjans,- the same infiueiice can be 
admitted in the architecture of the cyclopean forts. 
Thus a reflexion of the Myceiuean civilization has 
illuminated the far-ofi western Caucasus, showing the 
way to the later Greek colonists at the northern and 
eastern shores of the Euxine Sea. 

As excavations at Has Shamra have shovm, the 
5I\ cena‘an thalassocracy had succeeded in founding 
an establishment in the main Xorth Syrian port of 
Ggarit. where a Minoan trade-centre of 51iddle Minoan 
11 times had previously flourished.^ Emile Eorrer 
has detected, in the Hittite texts, evidence of a 
probably Mycena?an hold on the south coast of Asia 
Minor. The finds at Hissarlik, Lemnos, and other 
places demonstrate the existence of M 3 xeiuean 
settlers on the west coast of Anatolia. And now, at 
the far end of the sea route through the strait and the 
Euxine, traces of M^'cemean influence and apparentU' 
actual M^xeiuvan imi)orts are revealed in Georgia and 
We 5 1 er n T ran sea uc a sia . ^ 

The ex}>edition of the Argonauts and the quest of 
the Golden Fleece, with which already' Homer was 
acquainted, liad been regarded bv the ancients as a 
historical fact. But contrar\’ to what the\^ and also 
the modern historians seem to believe, the famous 
yoynge did not recall an adventure which marked the 
opening stages of Greek commercial activity" in the 
Euxine, but a far older incident, with which the 
Mveenican seafarers of the middle of the second 
millennium have now to be credited. 

There is another find which gives us a hint of the 
5Iycena*an activities in the eastern Black Sea. It is 
the fine hematite evlinder-seal found in the Kuban 
region and published in the album of the Countess 
Uvarov (Cemeterie’S of Xortli Cauca^'^U''^ (in Russian), 
]). 324, PI. (’xxvir, Xo. 47). Identical seals are known 
tVom northern Syria. (^specialK from Ras Shamra- 
L^garit where thev are included in la^'ers attributed 
by Plg\'ptian. M\'cemean. and other datable finds to 
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the i^eriod between 1500 and 1400 B.c. None of this 
t\q)e of seal has hitherto been found along the over- 
land routes from Xorth S^Tia to the Caucasus through 
Asia Minor, or by the more eastern routes through 
Persia and the Tal}"ch. So we are entitled to admit 
that the Kuban cylinder had reached its destination 
bv sea. It reached it precisely at the period when 
the M^xenaean traders, as we now know, drew along- 
side the Caucasian shores. So it was perhaps they 
who brought such oriental goods over from one of 
their SjTian establishments, the best knovTi of which 
is Ras Shamra -Ugarit, where precisely such seals 
have been found. At the same period and through 
the same channel other S\"rian seals W'ere traded to the 
west and reached the Greek mainland, where they 
were deposited in the chamber tombs at M\"cense 
between 1450 and 1350 B.c. (A. J. B. Wace, Arcliceo- 
logia, 1932, PL ix ; C. W. Blegen, Prosy mna, PL 146). 

But according to the new finds from Trialeti, even 
the M\ cenaeans can no longer be considered as having 
been the first to reach the eastern extremity of the 
Euxine. In his report, Mr. Kuftin devotes the open- 
ing chapter (Lc., p. 3) to the description of a series of 
weapons and implements of an iindoubtedly ancient 
stage of the Bronze Age, the antiquity of which had 
hitherto been under-rated. Among them there are 
several bronze spears with a massive shank bent at the 
end into a hook. This t\"pe of spear, first foxmd hy Sir 
Leonard Woolle\" in Xorth Sjria, and at Lt had been 
termed ' poker spear.’ 

The particular kind of ' poker-spear ’ found, accord- 
ing to iVIr. Kuftin, near Tiflis and at Zages in central 
Georgia (l.c., p. 157) is not directly derived from the 
Sumerian prototype of the middle of the third 
millennium. It descended from the special North 
S\^rian t\"pe, the date of which, thanks to the numer- 
ous finds at Ras Shamra, is securety fixed betw^een 
2300 and 2000 b.c. 

Tracing the distribution of this weapon in ancient 
times, it is possible to establish that none has xmtil 
now been found along the above-mentioned Asia 
!Minor or Persian land-routes. It therefore seems to 
have reached the western Caucasus by sea directly 
from North S^Tia. 

This roundabout route was certainty more con- 
venient for the general trade relations than the 
shorter land routes which had to negotiate the diffi- 
cult Taurus or the mountains of Kurdistan and 
Armenia. On the sea route probably travelled also 
the oriental influences which have left their imprint 
f)n the celebrated silver vases of the Maikop kurgans, 
now datable to the same period as the Georgian 
■ poker- spears,’ i.e. between 2300 and 2000 b.c. 

At this period the Minoan seafarers had begun to 
trade along the coasts of the eastern Mediterranean 
and to exchange their goods, particularty painted 
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pottery against oriental products. As tar l^ack as the 
Middle Minoan I period (2100-1900 b.c.) and more 
frequently during the hdlowing period M.^I. II 
(1900-1700) Cretan vases (especially of the fine * egg- 
‘ shell ’ khid) had reached ^Syria where they have been 
found on the coast at By bios and at Ras Shanira'^ and 
even in the interior of the country, at IMishrife-Qatna 


beyond the Orontes. On the Black Sea coasts and 
the Caucasus, no Minoan traces have hitherto been 
discovered. 8o we do not yet know whether the 
Minoans dared to pass the strait into the Euxine. 
But further exploration on its shores and in the 
Western Caucasus may well reveal who were the first 
seafarers to venture the journey of the Argonauts. 


Notes. 


^ The fiist newb of the important exca\'atiom in Trialeti 
was given in this country by Professor Ellis H. ^linns in 
Nature, July 1942, where a ^hort account published in 
Kratkie Soobskchenia IlMK, VIII, 1-35 was summarized, 

^ Schaeffer, Antiquitf^f, 1943, p. 184. 

^ Schaeffer, Ugariticn /, p. 53 : JRas Shaaira-Ugarit et le 
Monde Kgcen. New M.M. II finds are announced in 
XX, 1939, p. 279. 

^ B. A. Kuftin, /.c,, PI. ovi : a spearhead {kiirgan XV) 
identical with those of tomb X of Kephalan hill near 5lycen8e ; 
C. W. Blegen, Frosymna, PL 127, fig. 510 — Gold bead.s 
{kurgan VIII) of the kind found in tomb XLIV of Kephalari ; 
C. W. Blegen, /.c., fig. 541—Gold discs used as pendants very 
similar to those found in the royal tombs at Myeeiue by 


Schliemaim ; G. Karo, iSchacldgraeber, Pi xxix — ' Lantern- 
‘ shaped ’ beads in the gold treasures of Xosui from Colcliib 
(Kuftin, Z.C., p. 170, fig. 129) and Partskhanakanevi near 
Kutais (Lc., p. 170, fig. 132) similar to those found in tombs 
with Myceniean imports, at Ras Shamra dated 1450'-1350 b.c. 
(Schaeffer, ^Syria, XIII, 1932, PI. ix, 2) and in actual Mycen- 
sean tombs m Greece and in Cyprus (A. J. B. Wace, Chamber 
Tombs at Mycena:, p. 94, PI. ix). 

^ Byblos (Dunand, Fouilles de Byblos, I, p. 311, fig. 251, 
PL CLXiv) ; Ras Shamra (above note 3) ; Mishrife, not 
recognized in the original publication by du Mesnil, Syria, 
VII, 1926, p. 324, fig. 41 ; but see Schaeffer Elements de 
Chronologie de Fas Shnmra-JJgarit, m preparation for the 
Gri tilth Iii'^titute of the University of Oxford. 


CAIN AND ABEL: THE CHOICE OF KIND OF SACRIFICE. 


^ I The story of ‘ Tlie Two First Brothers/ in 
J I chap. l,has always presented problems 

and called forth various attempted solutions. The 
last of these, founded on researches into rites for 
the promotion of human prosperity, is by Professor 
S. H. Hooke, Folklore, Vol. L., 1939, pp. 58-65, who 
interprets it as a relic of a rite of human sacrifice 
formerly practised to assure fertility in the fields. 

Etymology, in the easier, more popular forms that 
it so often takes, has proved mainly a treacherous 
support for arguments, even for such acute minds as 
Plato's ; but that need not deter us from its use when 
we take for guide the good lexicography now avail- 
able. A key is jjrovided by the Hebrew word 
lechem which for long past lias meant * bread,’ that is, 
flour baked in loaves. Lechem had originally the 
wider meaning of food in general — " sustenance — and 
is translated thus, necessarily, in several passages in 
the Old Testament, such as Py. 147.9 ; the English 
word ' bread ’ is exactly similar in this respect, as the 
N.E.D. explains. Again, in Aramaic, coushi to 
Hebrew, a papyrus from Assouan, in Egypt, edited by 
Cowley, mentions ' scorpion’s food ' with the word 
lachamii, which cannot of course mean ' bread ’ in the 
narrower sense. A rather special use appears in 
Ezek. 16.49, where the prophet declares that the 
iniquity of Sodom consisted in ‘ pride, fulness of 
bread, and prosperous ease/ that is, luxury hi food 
and general living. In the New Testament, where 
the Greek artos replaces lechem, the wider meaning 
may be discerned, adapted spiritually, in the Gospel 
of St, John, 6.31-35, which honours Jesus as the 
‘ Bread from Heaven.' 

It may thus be seen that when in the distant past 


By G . D, Hornhlower, F.S.A. 
agriculture was greatly developed, replacing the 
earlier means of life by hunting or food-gathering, 
flour- bread became the universal ’ stafi of life.’ and 
practically monopolized the old word. Its outstand- 
ing importance in peasant life is well illustrated in 
modern Egypt, where its common name is mean- 

ing no less than ' life,' wliile the classical name is 
khohz, that is, ‘ the baked.’ Even now, in Sjiain, as 
the philosopher Santayana has told us, the word pan 
(bread) conveys to the Spaniard a warm, intimate 
feeling beyond that evoked by the word for God 
(Dios) which means to him, emotionally, much less 
than to the English — an interesting side-light on 
' racial ’ psychology. In the East an oath taken on 
bread is still held to be most binding and is of com- 
mon occurrence. Bread, in fact, has won, in certain 
times and places, a kind of semi-sacred aura, com- 
parable, though in far less degree, with that of the 
potato in old Peru. 

From bread we turn to meat. Reference to the 
FiCW English Dictionary shows that its original mean- 
ing, which has not wholly died out, was food in 
general, exactly as with lechem, but has come to be 
narrowed in use to include only the flesh of domesti- 
cated animals, for which the exact term is ‘ butcher's 
* meat ' : use has dropped the qualitative epithet, 
just as, for example, in the word ' cheap,' shortened 
from ’ good cheap,' that is. * good marketing.' like the 
French ' bon marche.' (It may be of interest to note 
that in Cornwall ’ meat ’ has been fivrtlier modified to 
include beef, pork, and chicken, but not mutton.) 

In Arabic, akin to Hebrew, meat is lahm, from the 
verbal root (ehema, meaning ’ to tear flesh from the 
’ bone.' Its origin is evidently rooted in man's early 
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hunting stage, preceding by untold years the agri- 
cultural stage which fixed the usual meaning of hcJiem 
— one wonders whether the two words, so much alike 
(the ch of the Hebrew is a soft guttural as in the 
Scottish loch) may not have sprung from the same 
remote original in the primitive Semitic fount, under- 
going a change — a slight one — in the medial conso- 
nant. In any case both words meant ‘ food,' but 
became specialized in dilierent ways, the pastoral 
Arabs retaining the very early sense while the Hebrews 
modified it to fit the agricultural life to which they had 
settled down. 

The explanation of our story may probably be 
found in the difierence of development in these words. 
The Hebrews, despite their dependence on cereals, 
gave fiesh-ofierings to their god, or gods, whereas, 
like the ancient Egyptians, they should naturally 
have offered their own typical food. The plural 
' gods ’ is used because the strict monotheism of the 
people was not firmly established even in the sixth 
century B.c., as we learn, with other interesting 
details, from the Aramaic papyri referred to above, as 
well as from other sources such as the speech of the 
dying Joshua when he, rather siurprisingly, offered the 
Israelites the choice of various gods — Joshua 24. 
14-23. Flesh-eaters like the nomads gave their own 
kind of food, and it might be expected that the 
Jewish agriculturalists, with their change of staple 
food, would modify their sacrifices accordingly ; but, 
on the contrary, they retained the offerings of flesh. 
Such palpable inconsistency called for explanation 
which was forthcoming in the device, common to all 
old religions, of an tetiological myth, pieced together, 
probably, from fragments of jirimitive tradition. 


Cain, the would-be innovator, impelled by the newer 
ideas, offered a sacrifice conforming with them, while 
Abel, with the conservatism usual in religious matters, 
kept to the old ways and gained divine favour. The 
myth, indeed, accounted him a herdsman, thereby 
presenting a colourable excuse for his action, but the 
root of the matter lay in the unbending religious con- 
servatism evident in the assertion of divine favour; this 
it was that made flesh -offerings the unchangeable rule. 

Thus the story of Cain and Abel points, as we may 
most probably conclude, to the very fundamental 
change in human life from the hunting or pastoral stage 
to the agricultural, together with man’s almost in- 
stinctive aversion from change in matters of religion. 

A further meaning of lechem, as grain itself, is 
evident in the oft-quoted text of EccL 11.1 : ‘ Cast 
■ thy bread upon the waters ; for thou shalt find it 
‘ after many days.’ This is a late scripture w^hose 
author must have been well acquainted with the 
artificial irrigation of Babylonia ; ‘ bread ’ in this 

context cannot mean the baked product of ground 
flour, but the grain itself, as man’s sustenance, w^hich, 
thrown on the receding waters of an irrigation-basin, 
will presently produce a rich harvest. 

Lastly, another meaning of hchein, vastly differing 
from the above, appears in the Old Testament as 
' war.' It is used in this simple form in one text, 
Judges 5.8, but commonly in the participial form 
milcharnah. The interrogative suggestion, made 
above, of a possible primitive connexion between 
lechern and lalim, may find some support in this mean- 
ing of the former word, for war, in its terrible primitive 
savagery, might well impress the early Semites as a 
‘ tearing of flesh from the bone.’ 


AN UNUSUAL FOOD BOWL FROM MELANESIA. By 

The food bowl (fig. 1) illustrated in this article 
was acquired in Melanesia by the late Bight 
Bev. Sir* H. H. Montgomery, K.C.M.G.. sometime Lord 
Bishop of Hobart, Tasmania, and father of General 
Montgomery of the Eighth Army. The legend 
attached to the bowl, which is in the Gwyn’s Institu- 
tion, Londonderry, is as follows : ‘ Boyal Food 
' Bowl, presented by Bishop ^Montgomery of Moville, 

* Co. Donegal. The natives brought offerings to 
■ the King and placed them in this Boyal Food 
‘ Bowl.' 

A careful examination shows it to be probably the 
most beautiful in artistic finish and the largest of its 
size to be seen anywhere in Europe. Codringtoni was 
the first to point out the unusual size of some of these 
bowls. This specimen is definitely Melanesian though 
the inscription does not state the place of origin ; 
indeed, the Museum catalogue does not even mention 

[ ^ 


Dr, R. E. G, Armattoe, F.L,S,, F.S.A.Scot, Illustrated. 
the exhibit. Its total length is 171.4 cm. ; height or 
depth 41 cm. ; breadth 40 cm. ; and it weighs 
11.339 kg. It is of varnished lightwood well inlaid 



FIG. 1, — AN UNUSUAL FOOD VESSEL FROM MEL.VNESIA IH the 
Gwfjn'’ii Institution, Londonderrij 

with mother-of-pearl and studded on its superior 
surface with crescentic -cut cachalot ivory. 

IVIany Tamate2 societies derive their names from 
totemic symbols which are characteristic of the 
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Solomons. Totemisiii is detiiiitely absent in those 
parts of Melanesia where secret societies tlourisli : 
e.g. Torres, Banks Islands, and New Hebrides. 

Sharks, eels, and tmtle are the usual secret societies 
in the Banks Islands and these marine animals are 
(curiously enough) totems elsewhere. There is, 
however, one actual totemic society in Vanikolo, the 
Kwat society which takes its name from an object, 
immeto or ‘ bowl ’ which is its totem. It is assumed 
by most workers that the Kicat is probably not 
indigenous to the Banks Islands. According to 
Rivers, this icumeto has been undergoing a change 
during the last few decades ... it is now like a model 
of a boat (e.g. fig. 1). 

In San Cristoval,^ Solomons, there is no religious 
ceremony connected with the totem as such, but 
ample evidence that sacrifices were once offered, is 
the existence of the dara manu. i.e. ^ sacred ' or ' bird 
‘ bowls ’ ; the large ones are called Icava bowls in Fiji. 
They are all well carved and highly prized, and sacri- 
fices are still offered in them. In this region of the 
Solomons, the double bird-fish bowl (fig. 1) is called a 
homatana which is the specific name, dara inami being 
the generic. When the people go fishing, they place 
sacrifices in the homatana for the fishermen to eat. 

Fig. 2 is a smaller inlaid food bowl of hard wood 
dyed wfith a vegetable varnish. It comes from Ulama 
in the Solomons and is in the Lady Sargood C)ollec- 
tion. It has a sea-gull (maalie) carved on it and is 
heavily inlaid with mother-of-pearl. Sacrifices are 
placed in it when people go to war, those going to 


fight eating from this bowl. It measures 49 cm. in 
length, 22 cm. in breadth, 12 cm. in depth, and weighs 
0.9 kg. This heroes’ bowl belongs to the carp.s* 
d' elite. 

The bowls are not necessarily clan-bowls, though 
their names bear clan-associations. 

It will be seen from the illustrations that the decora- 
tive art of the Melanesians is of a very high order and 



FI<;. 2. —AN UXUSrAL FOOD VE'=^SEL FROM TM.AMA, SOLOMON 
ISLANDS : in the Lad if Sartfood Collection 


that fish and bird motifs predominate. Whether the 
present-day natives are as good as their ancestors of a 
few generations ago may be doubted, but no one will 
question the talent and aesthetic development of these 
earlier craftsmen who worked with primitive tools. 

I wish to express my thanks and uidebtedness to 
IVIr. E. Harvey of the Gwyn’s Institution, London 
derrj^ for permission to take photographs of the 
specimens, and to Lady Montgomery for kindly con- 
firming my opinion as to the provenance of fig. 1. 
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ROYAL ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSTITUTE: PROCEEDINGS. 


Miss Durham’s Eightieth Birthday : 8 December, 1943. 

The President said the normal procedure of 
meetings of the Institute would be interrupted for 
the very pleasant purpose of marking the occasion 
of Miss Dmham's eightieth birthday, on 8 December. 
Some of her friends wished to congratulate her on her 
birthday and to show in a small but tangible way their 
appreciation of her long and untiring services to the 
Institute, and of her contributions to our knowledge of 
the peoples of the Balkans, among whom she liad 
travelled and worked, and for whom slie had done so 
much. Dr. H. S. Harrison had hoped to be able to make 
the presentation, but was prevented by illness ; in his 
absence Mr. Braunholtz would liavo the honour of 
making it. 

Mr. Braunlioltz said : I have been asked to speak in the 
place of Dr. Harrison, who is prevented by illness from 
}3emg here to-day ; and as one who has enjoyed tlie 
privfiege of Miss Durham's friendship for a good many 
years, I do so with very great pleasure, even though I 
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caimot pretend to speak with tlio authority or the 
seniority of Dr. Harrison. 

I well remember the first time I mot Miss Durham. It 
was about thirty years ago. She came to the Britisli 
Museum as a benefactor, bringing gifts ; and those gifts, 
characteristically, were specimens from Albania. I w^as 
tlius introduced straight away to two of the ke^motes in 
her life — her generosity, and her particular affection for 
Albania. 

I am not here to speak of Miss Durham’s acliievements 
in and for Albania. She has been a foremost champion 
of that country's merits and its rights. The feats she 
performed there during the Balkan wars, feats of self- 
sacrifice and physical endurance in the face of appalling 
conditions, can only be described as heroic. To the 
Albanians she has become an almost legendary figure, 
credited with supernatural and even miraculous powers 
in healing the sick and expelling pestilence. Most places 
m .^bania have some street, some hospital or other 
institution, I believe, which is named after her, 

] 
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But I imi-st not dwell upon this thoiiio to-day. Is it 
not written m her many books about the Balkans, books 
which provide a penetrating study of the cultures of 
those countries, and of the political intrigues by which 
they were beset ? It is about ^liss Durham's connexion 
with this Imtitute that I would say a few words on this 
occasion. 

It was in 1908, thirty -five years ago, that she became 
a fellow of oiu* society. That was before m\' time, so 
I camiot speak of the part she played in our affairs in 
those early days. But I do know from personal experi- 
ence that ever since the last war she has shovTi a great 
and practical interest in us and dev'oted much energy 
and thought to oiu’ service. >She has been an active 
member of our Coimcil and our Executive Committee 
for a great many years, and an elected Vice-President 
(our first lady Vice-President, I believe) for at least two 
terms of 3'ears. She has contributed much to om dis- 
cussions after lectures and to our publications. Slie has 
made a number of benefactions, giving valuable books to 
our library, including her rmique albmns on the Balkans ; 
and she has foimded a fund for the general purposes of 
the Institute. 

W'hile ministering to our intellectual needs, she has not 
neglected our plnsical comforts. I would call your 
attention to the comfortable chairs on which many of 
you are now sitting. They were not always here. Xo 
doubt many of you have gilm memories of the old hard- 
backerl chairs, which seemed .specially devised as a 
pimgatorv for the wicked. However long the session— 
and they were sometimes long— however dull the lectimer, 
it was quite impossible to get a wink of sleep in those 
chaiis. How different is the state of affairs to-day ! In 
tliis kindlv di'^pensation to veaker natm’es we may once 
more detect the charitable hand of Miss Durham. 

But it IS not only in such perceptible ways tliat she 
has laboured for our lien^-ht. Behind the scenes, in ways 
lUiknown to ino.-^t of us, iai>elfi>hly and unobtrusively, 
:?he has been constant in giving lielp. It is characteristic 
of Miss Durham that she helps people behind their backs, 
mcognito, and ^he is mo>t skilful in coveiing up her 
tracks. I could refer to .several cases, but I must not 
nientiou names. Even at this verj^ moment I should not 
he surprised if she v (n*c engaged u2:)on some fr^'^sli ehail- 
table schemes of this kind. 

Our former Assistant Secretary, Mi>s Martindell, 
coukl have told us much about these activities behind the 
scenes if she were with us to-day. Xot only did Miss 
Durham help to find us our former premises in Upper 
Bedford Place ; but when the move there took place in 
great haste and the library was dumped down all over 
the floor m unmanageable heaps. Miss Durham came to 
the rescue, sorting out the muddle and placing the books 
on their proper shelves — a piece of prolonged and hard 
physical work. 

One could go on for a long time like this about her good 
works ; but I hope I have said enougli to indicate some- 
thing of their nature and scope, anrl to show that they 
have not pa.^sed wholly unobserved or unapiueciated. 

When we heard that she was on the eve of her eightieth 
birthday, some of her friends and fellows of the Institute 
felt tliat it was high time to show our a])preciation in a 
tangible manner. The results of those feelings, trans- 
lated into concrete foiru. are hero before me. 

Fiist, this envelope contains a small clieqiie, a mere 
■ -^craji of paper.' We .>«houl<i like you. Miss Durliam, to 
Use it to mitigate the rigours of travelling in public 


wish to exercise compulsion. We .shall not audit the 
accounts. But, with all due respect, we must insist that 
you. should for once restrain your charitable instincts and 
really use the money for your own benefit. If it enables 
you to attend more of our meetings than you could 
otherwise have done, we shall be amply rewarded. 

Secondly, here is a kind of foot-warrner, which may 
serve as a friend in need when the severity of fuel 
economy proves excessive. Thirdly, some of us thought 
we should like to ' say it with flowers.’ 

These are all the prizes, and now I have finished. In 
tlie name of the Institute we ask you to accept them as 
small tokens of our sincere appreciation of your services 
and of OIU* good wishes for your future. 

Just one thing more I have to add. In view of all 
your benefactions, we hope you will allow us to have 
your name inscribed on our Board of Benefactors, 
among whom you have so richly deserved a place. 

Miss Durham replied as follows : I thank all my 
friends and colleagues for their kindness. Indeed the 
Institute need not owe me gratitude for any work I have 
done for it. I was urged to work for it to the best of my 
ability by the horrors that I witnessed in the Balkans 
during two revolutions and the war of 1912—13. It 
seemed to me that an Institute which studied the beliefs 
and customs of mankind, and disseminated its know- 
ledge, must tend towards a better international under- 
standing, and at least help to prevent such wu's-imder- 
s landings as lead to periodic blood -baths. So I have 
done what I could ; and I wish the Institute's work 
success. 

The presentation consisted of — 

(1) a cheque for £5, with list of subscribers. 

(2) a sheepskin foot-warmer. 

(3) a pot flower. 

^Nliss Durham has also sent the following letter to the 
Editor of ]Man, in reply to the testimonial from the 
Anglo -Albanian Society sent through Sir Edward Boyle. 

36 Olenloch Road, N.W. 3. 

11 December, 1943. 

The response to the appeal for a testimonial to 
myself on my eightieth birthday has been so siu*- 
prisingly great tliat I cannot write to each kind con- 
tributor. 

Would you spare a few lines in Man to let me say 
how happy it has made me to find I have so many 
friends. 

Witli many thanks to yourself and good wishes. 

Sincerely, 

M. E. Durham. 

Contemporary Anthropology. Summary of a Communi- 
cation by Dr. Margaret Mead : 5 October, 1943. 
Two problems are of special importance to the 
social anthropologist : (1) training antlwopo- 

logists who could combine effective research in the 
chosen laboratories of social anthropology, pre-literate 
societies, with effective and constructive functioning in 
modern society, without which social anthropology fads 
to make its full contribution to the body of developing 
sciences of society ; (2) t^-pes of diffusion of partially 
developed social hypotheses and techniques of social 
investigation. The social anthropologist as the student 
of culture and of the inter-relationships between cultures 
should give careful attention to the difference between 
the diffusion of scientific methods in the social sciences 
and in the natural sciences, a difference dependent upon 
the contrast between the role of the human observer in 
the natural sciences, where every effort is made to exclude 


conv(‘yanccs, by hiring a taxi or private ear whenever 
you wish to atteml one of our meetings. W'c do not 
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the personal equation— .so that a British phy&ieLsl and a 
(Jennan physicist, an American physicist and a Japancs<‘ 
physicist sliould ail, provided they ai'O pioperly trained, 
get the same result — and the social sciences wiiere the 
hmnaii observer is an essential part of the observation 
and where, at least in all the partial and develo}>mentai 
stages of such a science as psycholoery or anthropology, 
observers from different cultural backgrounds will 
necessarily arrive at different h\'pothoNes, using different 
methods. Attempts to introduce a spurious objectivity 
into social investigations merely render the investiga- 
tor’s work sterile and make his effect on his own culture 
insignificant when it is not actually destructive. It is 
suggested that interchanges between developing bodies 
of social investigations — in countries like Great Britain, 
the XTnited States, France, China, an<l India— should be 
rigorously scrutinized and that indiscriminate borrowing 
should bo avoided. The emphasis shoukl rather bo 
upon fostering within each country a growing attention 
to the same areas of investigation, with each country 
encouraged to grow its own set of hypotheses from the 
ground up, rather than to borrow^ tho h^\'pothescs and 
methods of other countries. When students or more 
advanced worker.s use the methods of hypotheses deve- 
loped by members of other cultures, this factor of cultural 
difference should bo exiilicitly taken into consideration. 
Only by developing coherent and steadily growing bodies 
of social science within each culture can we hope to arrive 
at the necessary abstractions whicli will finall;s' make 
possible a body of social theory which can bo applied 
within any society without destructive results. It is 
suggested that one of the most reliable ways of assuring 
that social theory is rooted deeply in the culture is for 
investigators with primarily theoretical interests to work 
closely with social practitioners — teachers, social service 
workers, physicians, etc. A scientifically based process 
of select iv^e responsiveness to the findings of tho parallel 
scientific groups in other cultures, combined with a 
vigorous cultivation of a closely related theory anrl 
practice within each culture, should be a valuable 
guarantee of an orderly development of tho social 
sciences and a protection against tho t\q3e of sterile 
relativity which is likely to generate monopolistic 
systems hostile to the organized use of the human 
intelligence, 

Tho paper was discussed by Professor Daryll Fordo, 

Dr. M. Fortes, Dr. R. Firth, Dr. Lucy Ernst, :Mr. H. J. 
Braunholtz, Dr. O. Friedmann, Dr. Margaret Read, 
and iNIr. Maung Ohn. Dr. Mead replied. 

Indo-Chinese Sculpture. Snmmarij of a Comauniication 
hit Miss Dora Gordine, A.R.B.S, : 16 yoi'emhc)\ 
1943. 

The Indianization of East Asia was probably a 
more far-reaching event in tho history of culture than 
the Hellenization of Asia Minor. The fertilizing stream 
of Indian culture inspired tho great sculpt uro of Java, 
Indo-China and iSiani. As far as artistic ipiality is 
concerned, the sculpture of these countries was often 
nearer to perfection at the bcginnmg than in tlio middle 
of a period. 

Historically, however, one may chstinguish broadly 
three periods in the scul]iture of Java, Indo-China and 
vSiam. In tho fii'st, Indian prototypes prevail. Then 
comes a period of national s\mthcsis, when striking local 
characteristics develop on the Indian foundation. The 
third period is akin to folk art, becoming naively decora- 
tive and increasingly remoti' from India. 
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The Icctore was illustrated with examples of M-ulptuie 
from each region ari<l period, and endeavoured to explain 
their basic artistic ([ualitic'^. It wa>. not concerned with 
their archieological and i('(3iiographical a'^^ieet'-. 

The Polish Tartars, ^maaiartf of a ('otnanioivatam Jaj 
Mr. L. Bolidttaowicz : 7 Decentber. 1943. 

The Polish Tartars, numbering houk' T.OOU, 
originate from the CJolden Hoi*d<\ Their anc<‘s- 
tors began to settle in Poland from tin* m-coikI half of the 
fourteenth centur\' a^ a ivsult of tlie policy of alliance 
practised with regard to the latter by Poland. In 
settling them in the country, the Kings of Poland wanted 
to populate the deserted regions of the North East. 
They guaranteed them complete religious toleration and 
granted them land in return for military service in case 
of war. Thus originally the T’artars occupied themselves 
above all with two professions — agriculture and war. In 
the course of time they became comjiletely Polonized to 
such an extent that they forgot their mother tongue, and 
were indistingui^^hablo from the mu rounding Poles. 
Thus geo-politu^al circumstances had determined their 
origin and tlu' exeeptionally favourable tn^atmeiit by 
till' Poles - -an extraordinary thing during the epoch of 
^pvere struggles between Christianity and Islam at tho 
enfl of the Middle Ages. The study of tlufir history 
constitutes an interesting eontribution to tho history of 
the Golden Horde and also the example of the })Ossibility 
of perfect adaptation of a peojile of Asiatic origin to tho 
conditions of European life. 

The paiier was discussed hy Dr. S. A. Huzayvm. Mi^s 
M. E. Durham, Dr. E. J. Lindgren, ^Ir. H. J. Braunholtz, 
and th(' President, and ^Ir. i^olnlanowicz replied. 

Early Russian Epic Poetry. Suittniaru of a Cijonnuaica- 
tion by Mrs. Xora K. Chadirick : 4 January^ 1943. 
Russia is one of the few countries of modem 
Europe 111 whicli heroic ])octrv is still recited by 
men and women vho can neither read nor write. From 
tho northern ])arts of Groat Russia, and from the des- 
cendants of the early settlers in iiortli-eastern Siberia an 
extensiv'e repertoire has been recoi'ded, whicli celebrates 
the deeds of Russian heroes from all periods of Russian 
history. The most im])ortant Cycle relates to tho early 
history of Kiev and the warfare waged by the Prince of 
Kiev and his heroes against the 4’artar hosts. Other 
cycles hav^e grown up around the jierson of Ivan the 
Terrible in the sixteenth eeiitiirv, and Pider the Great 
in the seventeenth ; and new* poems have been com}>oMHl 
on current events down to our ow n day. 

The poems are transmitted orally, and are not strictly 
memorized, but extcmiiorized afresh on traditional 
lines with each recitation. The poems and the technique 
of recitation are handed on and taught by highly 
s])ecialized singers to their descendants or pupils. Xo 
musical instrument is in use in Great Riisj^ia, but tho 
poems are chanted, and a considerable variety of tunes 
are em])loyed. The reciters or singtu-s are largely pea- 
sants and artisans, though in the ])ast the jioems un- 
doubtedly circulated among people of a higher ela^s. 
A largo ]iro]')ortion of tho singers are women. The 
poems are chanted m the evenings before an asMunbled 
comjiany in the pea^^ants' huts, and aLo during the day- 
time as the peo])lo sit at their work. 

The origin of the poems is obscure. \\*e have no 
certain evidence of their existence before the sixteenth 
century, though the olde^>t cycle of stories relates at 
least to c. 1100 a.d., and perhaiw earlier. Tlafir history 
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is bound up to some extent with that of oral narrative 
religious poetry recited by pilgrims, for which the evi- 
dence goes back to the fifteenth century. Moreover the 
narrative poems are not alone in the repertoire of the 
peasants of northern Russia. Perhaps the most ela- 
borate extempore personal poetry in the world flourishes 
in the^same communities, and consists of dii‘ges of a 
higlily ambitious character, as veil as wedding songs, 
and songs commemorating the dead at festivals which 
take place long after the event. These poems, on 
internal evidence, can be shown to be of aristocratic 
origin. Final I it may be added that the relationship of 


the secular narrative i:)oems to early Russian historical 
records is one of great interest. It is too often assumed 
that tlie original composers borrowed their themes from 
written records, whereas it can be shown that in certain 
important instances earh" historians have derived their 
material from these oral narrative poems, which, before 
the days of newspapers, served to circulate news of 
current events, and to place it on a more or less perma- 
nent record. 

The paper was discussed by Mr. H. J. Braunlioltz, 
Mrs. Ruhemann, Dr. Christo] ihersen, Di*. Hildburgh, 
Mr. W. B. Fagg. and Dr. Samson. Mrs. Chadwick replied 


OBITUARY 


Walter Kaudern, 24 March, 1881-16 July, 1942. Portrait. 
Through Dr. Walter Kaudem’s sudden and unex- 
pected death, caused by a heart ailment, on 16 July, 
1942, not only did Gothenburg’s Ethnographical 
Museum lose an efficient head, full of initiative, but 
Swedish science lost as well an outstanding figure, who 
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Waltf.r Kaudern : 1881 - 1942 . 

through his tireless research won an ever-increasing 
reputation both at home and abroad. 

W^alter Kaudern was bom near Stockholm on 24 March, 
1881, and educated at the University of that city, where 
in 1910 he was made doctor of philosophy, his thesis 
being an anatomical investigation of insect ivores and 


Leniuridce. He had jireviously worked much in geology, 
and in botany and geography as well lie was academically 
well-trained and well-read. 

Kaudem’s first expedition, to Madagascar in 1906—7, 
was for the purpose of making cliiefly zoological investi- 
gations, and his work was carried on mainly in the north- 
western parts of the island. To the same section he 
also returned on his second expedition in 1911-12, but 
this time also included eastern Madagascar in his re- 
searches 

During these two expeditions Kaudem’s keen interest 
in the natives and their culture was aroused, as one can 
imderstand from the many details he relates about them 
in his comprehensive book in Swedisli, Pa Madagasicar 
(Stockholm 1913). On his third expedition, which was 
to Celebes, which he began in 1916, returning in 1921 to 
Sweden with a collection of over 3,000 ethnographical 
objects, etlmography had completely captivated him, 
although the main purpose of the expedition, during 
which larger parts and most especially the central section 
of the island were investigated, was the study of the 
geographical distribution, and nature of, animal life. 
His purely ethnographical work during this expedition 
was based on a prolonged stay among the natives and a 
trained collector’s ability and keen powers of observa- 
tion, an excellent foimdation. A versatile man, Kaudern 
was also talented in drawing and painting in oils, and 
during this expedition be executed in the field his series 
of large oil paintings of tlie natives, of which several 
reproductions have been made. 

In 1925-1938 Kaudern published five volumes in Ins 
scientific series Ethyiographical Stiirlies in Celebes^ which 
was plamied to come out in some ten volumes. His last 
work in this series, that on Art in Central Celebes, he was 
unfortimately never himself to see in print, in spite of the 
fact that he had worked for many years upon the manu- 
script and the drawings, etc., which are a j^art of it, and 
which, as was his custom, he executed liimself. After 
1932 when he succeeded Erland Xordenskiold as head of 
the Ethnographical Museum in Gothenburg, he was forced 
to give more and more of his time to museum work and to 
the works he published in Etnologiskn Studicr, the 
periodical he began to publish in 1935. This publica- 
tion, where exclusively ethnographical contributions, 
including longer theses, could be printed, he financed 
almost entirely from his own income, making thus a gift 
to Science and Ethnography which brought him no 
material return. It gave him pleasure, however, to put 
it at the disposal of both Swedes and foreigners. 

The above-mentioned work. Art in Central Celebes, 
was however at the time of his death so far in proof and 
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mamiseript that tiiere ^corned to be every reason fur 
completing it. Provided that financial backing can be 
secured for it, the publication should not recpiiro a great 
deal of time since at present Mrs. Teres Kandern, who 
was her husband’s faithful co-worker both on the last 
Madagascar expedition and the four-year Celebes expedi- 
tion, is continuing with iiroof -reading, etc., and the 
undersigned is assisting her so far as he is able in order 
that Vol. VI of the Celebes ethnograiihical series may be 
completed. 

As a museum man, Kaudern enjoyed a high reputation. 
He left little or nothing to chance, and demanded that 
exhibitions should be instructive and well arranged, to 
which end his artistic gifts were of great help. He 
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worked hIm) for organized sy'>tem w'lthiu the institution, 
and willingly su])])orted all neces>a]*y inprovements. 
The Ethnojrra])hical ^Museum of Gothenburg, during his 
regime, thus went through a series of changes for the 
better which cannot be overlooked. He put his heart 
and soul into his mu''eum work as w'(‘Il a'- into his 
scientitic activities, and his contrihutions in both fields 
W'ill ho long remembered. An exhaU'>ti\e )nbhogra]>hy 
appeared in Et nolog i^tka Sfnditr 12 -13, Cmteboig, 1942. 
And Walter Kandern him.-elf w ill be long remembered 
among all those w ho learned to know and appreciate him 
as the simple and modc'-^t seientif^t, yet always seeking, 
and willing to fight for his convictions. 

(ioteborg. HEXRY WASSlfiX. 


REVIEWS 

ARCHitOLOGY. 


The Irish Stone Age. Bg H, J. Moviiis. Quarto. Pp..xjcit\ 

339, many illustrations. Cambridge University Pres^, 
1942. 

This book works up into a bold general history the 
results of the Harvard Archaeological Expedition 1934-6 and 
those of earlier workers, notably the fine fruit of Dr. Praeger's 
fifty-five years of research, still splendidly continuing. The 
age of the Sligo tools is considered doubtful ; their tiuthonti- 
city IS accepted. So there is no satisfactory evidence of Paheo- 
lithic man in Ireland. The first incomers are thought to have 
entered in early post-glacial times when the Xorth Channel 
w'as narrow ed by boulder clay lowland, since wa-^hed awa\% as 
was that of the Welsh and other coa^-ts. Dr. Movius is con- 
cerned to fit his sequence to the glaciological ^-eijiiences, but 
is not too happy in his review, w'hich needed the 1939 work of 
Breuil and more consideratioii of Soeigel. His work become'^ 
more helpful when he treats of raised beaches and stratigraphy 
(mainly Praeger), pollen analysis (Jesseu), aiul implements 
(Burchell, \\ helan. Harvard group). Late Palieolithic people 
are supposed to have reached a l<iw4and now submerged and 
to have left flake implements which have been washed up by 
the invading Litorina Sea of the Boreal phase, but date before 
the maximum submergence. These implements, basi^l 
largely on British Cressw’ellian (Armstrong), sugge-t devt‘lop- 
ment in X.E. Ireland and are tleseribed as the early and late 
Larnian cultui*es, the latei^ones having larger,- more axe-hke 
tools suggesting work on trees. Movius rather unfortunatel\ 
uses the name ‘ Cainpignian ’ for the next pliase-;, for which 
we are no longer dependent on flints thrown up by the waves ; 
we have factory sites ; lie thinks this cultuif' is a new intro- 
duction giving tranchets and core-tools on sites tUrectly over- 
lying the raised beach of the Litorina Sea and thi'refore dating 
from the sub -boreal phase of emergence ; some pottery has 
been found. These men of the axe -factories are supposed to 
have pressed the Larnian survivals inland where tlie Bann 
cultui'e occLU’s ; pottery with mogahthu - w orkers' afiimties 
has been found with the Bann tools at N'ewfeny (in Derry). 
Movius' s story will no dinibt be mod diet I and enriched h\- 
future work, but its value as it stands is ni its suggestive' 
character as well as in its M'cead ami sfiidv of finds. 

U .1. FLKrPK. 

Irish Heritage. By E, K-'>tyn Evan'>. Dundalk {Duudidyan 
Press). 1942. PjK 190. Illu.sfration.s by tkr auihoi. 
Price 8s. 6d. 

The numerous papers published by Dr. Evans pi(‘\ ious 
to this book revealed some characteristics of the author : 
versatile interests, utmost simplicity of language, a<lroit 
interweaving of present with past, and the reduction (.>f aii 
almost unlimited amoimt of material to the common denomi- 
nator. All this contributes towards the success of the 
author’s latest book and renders its reading most enjoyable. 

Stressing the point of ' incontrovertible ’ Tri-.h heritage. 
Dr. Evans restricts his inve->tigation to the peasantry which 
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alone can claim <-ontinuou-> Iri'^h tradition. ' In Eire 63 per 
‘ cent of the population is " rural dwelling,'’ that is, living 
‘ outside “ tow ns " with over 200 inhabitants. , . , Even in 
" Xorthern Irelaml, <lespite its great manufacturing inrlus- 
' tries, farmmg remains tlie most important industry, an<l 
' .)0 per rent, of the population lives in rural areas.' It seems 
peculiar that the various activities of the coastal population 
are as a rule not carried on ' by ->pecialized fishermen, but by 
' farmers an<l peasants to whom the sea offers an accessory 
' source of life and interest. . . .’ 

The author sets forth the geographic and climatic conditions 
of Irelaiul. The landscape uniolls before our eyes : some of 
the oldest mountains f)f Euiope, the north-east coast, whence 
the settlers nioveil on along the valleys of the rivers and 
lakes ; the hill-pastmes to which the families init^rated from 
the villages as soon as the crops wcie sown : the lioiziand 
replacing the destroyeii forests ; and the small tow ns of w hicli 
the country takes eomplete possession on ‘ fair-dav". Records 
and travelling-books of pievions ( eiitiiries are frequently 
quoted, but oin' cannot lielp feeling that a eriti< al statement 
about their value m the lijxht <tf pM'^eiit-day kiunvledgo — 
and above all their bibliography— iniu:lit have betm illuminat- 
ing 

‘ The cultural landscape of fields, fences, roads and build- 
■ ings ’ eompleti's the survey. The plans of rural settlements 
ami ‘ booleys,' of tliatehed peasant houses and farm buildings 
aie elucidated. However typical they may be for Ireland, 
all the schemes coiTCspond in so far with those funned by 
]>ea.sants in other countries ; nothiui; is left to mere chance, 
everything is governed either by nece-sity or by tradition. 
Of great ethnological interest are the diffluent modes of 
tiaiisport. In connexion with the ’ t-nrrafjhs ' it might not 
be without interest that in the Li/c of Brendan of Clonferf 
iiieution is madi' of the I'onstruetion of a skm-coverod coracle 
and also of a timbtu- built vessel. Dr. Chailes Phimmer 
remarketl on these passages : ‘ Brendan ami his companions 
' seem to have built the former themselves, the latter was 
' built hy fahri ft artifices.' 

xVtlmirable is Dr. Evans's reserve t»>w'ards the curious, the 
picturesiiue, the pscudo-roniantic. Xo piece of furniture, no 
requisite for eiiltivating the soil, is too humbfl' to bo excluded 
from his unembellished ilescriptions, or from the very clear 
drawings made by the author himself ; on the contrary, 

‘ small things, wlietlier wo CMUisiiler veliicles, livestock, fiohls, 

' or villages seem to characterize Ireland.’ One astonishing 
feature is the almost incredible variety of spades. 

The author's broad view' ami flair for continuity become 
evident when ho reflects on the gate pillars : 

' I like to think of the Irish rath defended and glorified by two 
’ white stone pillars at the entrance, though I confess that 
'this finds no support in reports of archaeological excava- 
‘ tions . . . The variety of styles and the superstitious 
‘ beliefs connected with the pillars tlo strongly suggest that 
‘ their origin is to be sought far back.’ 

] 
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Dr. Evau'' i*' iitcht aiul ha-^ only very ,'^liglitly to iiiodny liis 
enureption. An t'piMxle from the Tth’/J, one of the olde-^t and 
ino5>t uelehiated Iri^h legends, 5«aggest'< that there was origi- 
nally meri'ly one pillar-»'toue, the sanctity of which way pro- 
tected by a taboo . thi-> would explain why more importance 
i'! attachetl to the gateposts than to the gate ; 

* Cucliiilain and I bar pu.-h on to the dun, and they unharness 

■ their horses in the place where the bog and the river meet 
' south of the dun of the mac Xechta. And the little boy 
‘ sprang out of the chariot iinto the gieen. Thus was the 
' green of the dun, with a pillar-stone upon it and an iron 
' band around that : and a hand for prowess it was, and 
' there wa-^ a writing in ogam at its joint, and this is the 

■ writing it bore : \\’hoever should come to the green, if he 

* “■ he a champion, it is gei-v for him to depart from the 

■ " green without giving challenge to single combat ” . . 
Forf'inost among the various tlieorics* of Dr. Evans, which 

can be confirmed by legendary evidence, is the pastoral pre- 
dtuninance in old Ireland. Dr. Evans might perhaps re- 
con-sider In*^ opinion on the ’ agricultural ' calendar (p. 11) in 
the light of Dr. M. A. Miuray's explanation for the division of 
the year in May and November : ' it mark> the opening of the 
‘ breeding sea->ons for animal-^, both wild and domesticated. 

‘ It therefore belongs, to the hunting and pastoral period.' 

All Hallo\\>. E\ e wa^? pre-eminently a commemoration of the 
dead. It was helieveil that their souls had, on that particular 
night, leave from the other world and roamed about or 
retunuMl to their old homes. Valuable information concern- 
ing ancient notions of the relation between the dead and the 
li\ ing 1 -- contained in the manifold means of protection 
agairi'-'t the e\'il influences of the dead, in the different games, 
aii<l th«‘ divinatory iites. Closer examination encoiu’ages 
indee<l the a-isuiuption that tairies incorporate ancestral 
spnit-^: if this point of view is followed more consistently, 
-^nine minor alterations would simjilify the la.-^t chapters deal- 
ing with fc'-tivals and fair.s, customs and beliefs. 

Dr. Evans's book, an iiuUspeiisalile introduction into Irish 
life and culture, will certainly appeal to a very large circle of 
leaders. Books of this kind are badly needed all over the 
wm*ld, not only for the promotion of better understanding 
between nations, but also to lirnlge the widely spread cleavage 
l)etwt'en town an<l eountry. E. ETTLIKCtER. 

Notes on Archaeological Method with Special Reference 
to African Conditions. Bij A. J. H. Gondu'in. 
(’oDnoK^ncdtions from the School of Africjtn Studies. 
Ncjr Scries Xo. 4. V diversity of Cnpe Town, Ainjnst 
1942. Price 6cf. 

All archreologists owe a eonsiderable debt to Goodwin and 
van Kiet Lowe for their valuable work on tlie problems of 
South African archceology, and this short pamphlet on 


method will be wariiiiy welcomed. In the mam it is a book- 
let to put into tlie han<ls of beginners, t(^ a^-'iiro that the\ 
start with clear ideas and thilr eyes open, and it has mueli of 
jnofit for the seasoni'd arelneologist. Goodwin deals briefly 
with the scope of prehistorw approaches, [materials, interpreta- 
tion, field-research, and technology. His sentences and 
paragraphs march with clarity and precision, each word doing 
its full work, and not a word too many. Thus his views 
remain in the mind of the reader. Special praise is due to his 
treatment of subjects as'-ociated with prehistory and insistence 
on the student knowing enough about them intelligently to 
consult their exponents and use their evidence properly. A 
couple of small pomts oceuiTed to the reviewer in reading the 
part devoted to archieological method. ]\Iauy authors use 
the term ‘ hoe-cultural,' but when we have the word ‘ horticul- 
‘ tural,’ it seems better to use it as a contra '^t to the word 
‘ agricult Lual.’ Again, Goodwin rightly says that there is 
confusion between ‘ ethnology ’ and ' ethnography.’ Here, 
too, it seems that etymology can help. ' Ethnology ’ can be 
used for the comparative and analytic study of peoples and 
races, or cultures and human stocks, an^l ' ethnography * can 
be reserved for descript i\'o studies of a particular people or 
race. 

Goodwin is one of the few archaeologists who describe 
experimental work in the making of stone implements, a 
subject on which the Pitt Rivers Museum worked in the time 
of John Evans, Tylor, and Balfour, and is still experimenting. 
It is work fundamentally necessary to the understandmg of 
prehistory, and the reviewer welcomes Goodwin’s insistence on 
this fact, and hopes that he will carry this section much 
farther in a future publication. The short section on geo- 
metrical forms appears to lead the student from the main 
issue, though it is of theoretical interest. Our own work here 
has been done with flint, on what may roughly be called the 
Clacton, Levallois, and Brandon types of cores, and on axe 
and arrowhead making, in all of which at pre.sent we are most 
indebted to Sir Francis Knowles, who rightly insists on using 
in manufacture no tools except those of the kind found on 
ancient sites or used by priniiti\ e peoples of a more recent 
period. Is it too much to ask the author to set his flourishing 
School to work on attempting to make implements of the 
different culture periods from the variety of stones used in 
Soutli Africa, employing the primitive hammerstones and 
any other implements known from ancient sites or primitive 
peoples ? Aflmittedly, some of the experiments would seem 
to he a UKU'e laborious task than our owm, owmg to the less 
tractable natui’e of some of the material. But their publica- 
tion woukl be of great service, and if present conditions con- 
tinue, may he accompli-,hed before we can manage to publish 
what wo have already done here and placed on exhibition. 

T. K. PEXNIMAN. 



PACIFIC. 


Peoples of the Philippines : Smithsonian Institution, War 
Background Studies Number Four. By H. IF. 

Kricfjer. Washinyton, D.C. 1042. Pp. 86. Mops 
and 24 Plotcs. 

Nearly eleviai months after the capitulation of the city of 
Manila and '^ix months after the fall of Corregidor, j\Ir. 
Herbert \\\ Kriegcr, Curator of Ethnology, XJ.S. National 
Mu'-cuin, gives a ino-^t intere'-tiiig contribution to anthropo- 
logy in publi'-hing a eondense<l study of the peoples of the 
I‘hilip])ine-'. His eoiitnhution of pages contains a vast 
amount of important information in a very reailable form, 
illu'-trated by two dozen good photogniphs and by four 
map->, about the population, its origin and destiny, and about 
their langiMge-.. 

The author covers tlu' ^ubje<'t thoroughly, dealing with the 
i-thnological problems as his niain is-;ue, hut in tmiching other 
point-, both economic and agricultural, lie shows that this 
-tudy contains a starting point for another one specially 
treating the-e feature-, of Filipino life. It i- e,-peeially the last 
sentence of the ‘ -uininary,' which induces one to hope for 
more. In informing his readers that the majority of the 
Filipino- together with the mestizo and cconoinieally indepen- 
dent minoiities look to the LTiited States to remove the 
eeonomio restriction- tliat gradually c-urtail, and after 1046 


entirely abolish, trade preferences on Philippine exports to 
the United States, the ciuestion arises how the Filipinos 
peoples look upon this problem. 

At the same time one would appreciate to liear more about 
the present and above all about the future position of ’ the 
‘ old debt -ridden semi-lave share cropper,’ who— as the author 
of this study so clearly puts it — is rising into a semi-indepen- 
dent middle cla-s citizenry, but who exi-ts i>evertheless and 
probably will exist as long a- a system of big estates and 
‘ absentee landlordi-ni ' is found in the Philippines. 

It is not far fetched to combine a study on these points with 
the elements INIr. Krieger puts forward m his publication : it is 
a logical sequel of the material dealt with there and one may 
look forward to an elaboration of the-e points. 

In liis description of th(‘ jx'oples of the Philippines Mr. 
Krieger introduces the readi'r into the historical background 
of the development of the Filipmo people, not only for the 
closer era but also into the dark ages up to its racial aucc-try. 
In bringing the ance^try o( the peoples of the Philippines into 
the limelight the term ‘ Indonesian ’ is introduced as the 
racial designation for all brown -skinned, straight -haired, and 
black-haired Filipino peoples of the .30 provinces enumerated 
in the 1939 censu-, including all the 42 or more liasic Indone- 
sian dialects spoken by as many di-tinct ethnic group- 
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throughout the archipeld^<>. Much irf to be said for the u.'.e of 
this term as an antliropological <lefiuition as ust^l by the 
author. It is to be borno in rnind, however, that since tiie 
expressions ‘ Indonesia ’ and • Indonesian ’ are u-ed very 
often in a political serine, its u^e for anthropoloj^ieal purpose', 
should be explicitly clear and well iletined as w the case lu thi> 
study. It might be interesting to investigate how far the 
political term ‘Pan-Malaya* covers tlie antliropologieal 
' Indonesia ’ as used in this publication. 

In describing the Xegrito the author mentions the name t>f 
Aeta, Eta, or Atta used by the Tagaloijs h\'ing in the plains of 
Luzon in speaking of the Luzon Xegnto. In comparing the-,e 
expressions with the word itan, or hitarn meaning ‘ black ’ in 
Malay, the expressions used f)y the Tagalogs work as an eye- 
opener ; this is more so when one compares the name * liatak ‘ 
used for the Palawan Island Xegnto to that of the * Batak ’ 
in Sumatra. The Sumatra Batak himself, indeed, has his own 
expresision to describe ‘ black,’ which has no contact with the 
word Item or hitdtn. It is the word hirinrf tlie 

latter expression used for a special tribe of Karo Bataks con- 
sidered to have inimigiated into the Karo Batak-laml later 
than the four other tribes which occupy the mountain plains 
of the Karo Batak-land in Sumatra. 

One other point asking for furtlier investigation ^liould lie 
mentioned. The ^elatloui^hip between the different dialec t- oi 
languages is described by the author as mtiuenced hy two 
mam traits, the first being the theory of Blumentritt aiulothci 
European scholars explaining difftaemi's iu speccli, culture, 
and ph^’sicai characteristic-, by assmning a number of migra- 
tions to the Philippine [-.lamis, the -.tM-oiul— -.tre-.-ed fiy tin* 
author and correctly ho — being th(‘ environment. d fa< toi 
where neighbouring tubes iin ai iabl\ affect each uthci “s hjjkmm h 
and even to a < eitain extent iiiter-exchaoge nonie lai lal 


t-haruL tel i-'tK It x'koulii be woitii stud\iiitr, luavcxcr. it 
these two tout - <u e t Ic* « )nl v h\ mpt om-, liy \\ lii< li the l.tiiLniage 
jii'obliMn ot tile l*lulij)pine-v atte( tiMj. It reni.iiiiH to be 
in\ e-'tiuMted wlietliei the ‘ \\ a\ e-- ot iiiiLU <ilioi 1. --mall or 
impoitant, ah\<UH took plat e l)y urou}>'- -pe.ikiiiu their own 
vernaeiil.ir. In out* point tli*‘ie ^eein-. to be a -titniir in<ln a- 
tioii that -ueh was not the t ,i-e. The m(iu\: pe<>p|e m tlie 

Matljapaliit peiiotl -.eeniH to have t.ikiai pl.it e In M.iIa\H 
speaking Javanese ari iviiiu lu iht' IMiilippiiie^ tiom Sumatra or 
even troin liorntM) If this jaov es rtt fie it wtaiM thiow 

a tliffertsit light oil tilt' jaiz/hnu pioblmn of relation-lnp-. 
f)etwc(‘U languau^t^H and it wouhl aUo LTue an nulitation u h y 
the mtlueiiee ol the .favaiie-e laiiLruagt* i- mon^ ju'otouiai m 
parts of the PliiiippiiK*", wluae it -liouM not jnevail geo- 
grajihieally. 

The-.t' are onlv a few pointH bioiiLriit foiwarti to sliow elearly 
tliat this verv leniark.iblt" '•tud\ food tor thoiiglit and 

tor flirt I it *r in vent i eat ion. 

Let Us tht‘rt‘t<a<‘ th.it Mi Krueger may ft*el im luu*tl to 

add ailotliei valuable t oiitiibution to th<' liteiature about the 
IdiiliiijHiit*'.. 

W. HrKXDEK. 

Tahiti and French Polynesia. B>f Mtiim A. d/ ('mfun. L»n<lot} 

{F KjJit '( >nf F/r/n h I^nbhf'dt inn.s), lltLk Fj). 

Md p dti>J iHdmj did '-t rtit dtti 

]Most (jf us know little about Bi'iti'-li <It‘])t‘ntleui les, and 
nothing about those ot othta* nations IJmt* is an exit^lleiit 
summary at i ount t)t Fn-neh ()tt>aiua. <>1 whnli 'I’aiuti is tht‘ 
most iin])t)rtant iskuitl : it- i t'-ouree-. I*ttl\ ne-i.m nati\es. aiul 
Kuro])i*an i‘t»uin'\it)n- . n irh an at eiMinl ot t he t t>nt i ihutnuis 
ot thi‘ islaiidt'i's bfith ttt then own ilt^it'iie* .nal (t) the je-toia- 
t It )U t »f I 'rant e. .1 (., M , 



AUSTRALIA. 


Cylcons: the Mystery Stones of the Darling River Valley. 

B}f Litdhdif Bhiek. Fdrt f ( . Xnr S<)dtf( lIV/As,. l!)4lk 
Pp. 104. llln.'^tratf'd . Fru r 7.S. tr/. 

This little book is Part IF of *S'/ /■//>, on tfd <,f 

the Abo?d(jui€s of the Ddding Rin r Vatlr!} add <f ( 'itdnd A^ ir 
South Wales, {)f which i*art 1 dealt with ‘ Iffirial trees.' r’^/Zco/^s 
are the " Cylindro-conieal an<l Cornute Sti^nt's ' ])uhlishetl hv 
R. Etheriilge Jr. in 1910, and varnmsly e.\])laiii(Ml, Kaiiv 
settlers apparently knew of thest* objects, but obtained no 
account of them from the aborigines. All except out' soplu-ti- 
cated example from Hughenden, Xorth Queensland, appear tit 
be of native workmanship. They an' from 0 to 17 in< hi's loiiu. 


ot < in ulai t lo-- -t t In jii. t a pi ‘I me to oim fud ,iiit 1 ll.it lt>in*<l oi- 
(‘\iMi ( uppt'd at tlit‘ otht ‘1 . ,uif! tlax an* im i-i‘ti witli nian\ 

( oin I iinat ion- of -inipii* Iim ai -len- Ai eill.i* imhi- -anil-tone 
IS till' <onnM<»n(>-t in.tlfi i.il. but iii.inx otln i iofk- an* ii-i'd. 
oftt'ii water-i oiled pt'bl )li A-lhe\ a 1 1“ < t ti I 111 miH'i now than 
tomii'ilv. It Is thmieiit th.it tlaw won- bniUMi, aiul lia\i* bt'oii 
('X]>os('d by dt iintiation 'I'lioiieh i oniTni>iii‘-t in tlie l),nlinu 
liasiri tbf\ Oft nr al-o as fai alieltl a- Mi K lile l-l.iml oil tin' 
imrth-e.i-t <0.1-1 ot .Vu-tuilia. and \\ Dole.u m .\t>itb t^ui'fii-- 
land. Ml . Bl.uk i- intliinti tit i eeani t In ni a- itt i t‘n‘ini>ni,d 
-ignilnanct' , 1 . L. .M. 



SOC OLOGY. 


Pragmatism and Pioneering in Benoy Sarkar’s Sociology 
and Economics. Bp Ndprtidtd Xath Chdudh/n ip 
Calruttd {Chuekerverttp Chdftf'rjie <t’ ('o.), 1940. J*p. 

vi-\-io'2. I*rire Z rupees’. 

This is a flanihoyaut eulogy of an Indian e<*on<)mi:-t w ho-e 
voluminous writings seem to liavo eoiisiderable influenee m 
Bengal, Benoy Sarkar was born in 1887. and grew^ up during 
the Swadeshi movement of when he refused a travelliiiLT 

scholarship to England t<^ devot(‘ liinisclf to his nudFier (‘oiin- 
try. Later he retrieved that stt'p by spi'iiding many years m 
foreign travel an<l study, whicli has enable<l him to syi' Iiiiliati 
affairs in their relathm to those of other peojiles, and to 
estimate the degree of lag between their present phas<>s of 
advancement. He has fouride<l institutions for tcai-lmig ami 
for research, and gathered a liand of associates working on 
similar lines, including the writer of this sketch ot hm work. 
Extracts from his spee(‘h('s ami writings, and from critual 
reviews of his books contribute to tlie imjiression of Iiim as a 
learneil, prolific* and indc'peudeut tliinki'r, inclined to move far 
ahead of those whom he is trying to benefit and enlightcm, but 
impressed Fiy the* need for knowledge*, scholarshij), ami 
patience in dealing w ith the t*eonomi<* problems of his count rv, 

J, L. M. 

Diagnosis of Our Time ; Wartime Essays of a Sociologist. 

By Karl Manutieidi, Lo}ido}» {Kipdd Pout), l!U‘k 
Pp. IHO. Puce lOv. ff/. 

Among British studinits, anthropolog 3 ' has alwa\s 
been interpreted in its widest meaning as an inclusive ‘ Science 

L 


ot Man applii'.iblt' to mix ain t‘il i iiituii*s as wt'il .i- to pi iim- 
tixi* socn'tii's. ami tt» tlii' ino-t <li-t iiu n\ i4\ linmaii attixitH-- 
aml aspirations ji-, wdl as to rat lal aiuitoiiix ami tlu' most 
rmlimt*ntar\ i*(foits t<> eontioi i xtormil iiafun'. Xo e*\<'u-<* i- 
iit'fdi'd, tlii'i’i'toi i‘, tor .1 !‘t'\ lew' ot till- book in M w, or ot 
Dr. Mannbcim’s (‘ailii'r \t>luim‘. Mna and to <tu .J//< 

of ]b<<)ds()d<'tddp uotii I'll m^I\N, l9Fn. 221 

If thi*-(* eliajitcr- an* r.itlu'i loo-t>l\ < onm i-teil, aiul e*m])ha- 
si/(* jiarticiilar ])ba-e- and a-pi‘i t-. tin* -ub title* Wartud* 
Fssaffs of d Sfx'dfliup.st 1 - -ntbi ii’iit fxplanat ion. ami fin* b<*-t ot 
i(*asou- toi (‘ollecting tln*ni tli'i- 4’ln*\ an* at tin* sann* tmn* 
a tr.ink ami provoi atiM* -tatt*nn*tit ot tin* t laiin- ami tnm-tioii 
of sofiologv , ami an invitat nai to ot h<*i t hmki*! - ami (tb-er\ i“i -, 
from tin* e('(»jiomi-t to tin* tlicologian, ti> <oiitiibntt* in analo- 
gous ways to i'eli(*ve tin* witrltl's pi<'-<*nt trouble. 

Long ami s\ inpatln*tie -tmlv ot Ihiti-h j><*oj)le* ami wavs of 
litV has coiiviiK rd Dr. M.innbeim that Biitain ha- the e ham’t* 
and tin* niis-nai to dt'\ elofi <i m’w ])att<-ru of s(M.-i(*tv. lb* 
call- on ns to bet onn* awan* ot it ami to .ict on it. here* ami 
now'. 'Tin' m*w -i'n*m c* ot Unman Bi'baxioni, like otln*r 
ativamt'- in oi’gani/.f'il km >w'li*ilge’. juit- imiin‘n-t‘ pi»w'er into 
the Iiand^ of tiio-e wlio hast* tin.* will ami oeea-ion to applv 
tliem. Tills appln*- t‘<|naliy to totalitarian eonntries uinl t<» 
democracies. i:>ut social t('clmi(ju<’, thongdi a iiad master, is 
like all aj)])lied sMi'int* <i gooil -eivant Planning, jeropa- 
gauda. and tlie like, arc not iiei‘i'--anl\ cmI. or m*t e-sarilv tin* 
instrume^ut ot mmoiity rule. Thev an* at the dispo.-al of men 
of good will, and of us all, fi*r tin* militant dc*f(‘m f .imi a<i- 
vancernent of Wt'steni < ivilization. 

'••i J 
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Tlii-n Dr M*iuuh»‘iin tn thi* < hi \alHatiiiH. ‘ wlin li 

iO'?uU^ ii-'tii (■(.iiHictiHir (ir lit>‘ ' ; r.» -^nnlr 

-ocioIo^Heal taftiir-' Hp^cttmu the pioic^- vahiarinii ni 
modern "tx letv ; and r<' tlu* hhmhih'j or limini lath* pLuinnie 
111 thi" 5>pli«“ie oi valnatioii. 

But a prchmmai ami iimciit pio[)k>Hi i'. that of m 

imMlern society; of the c itizen-to-hr*. 'wiio it ho doe-, not 
make the ^•aluatn)^L for hnu'.elf. mo-t (oiironind with tiu^ 
\'alue'> whi<*h will i-ontronr him m hie Tin-, i" the moio 
urgent in I5ritain. hecau-.e oui people are a-, maitn ulate ahoiit 
])robleins of youth a^ about e\'ei\t)iiim eke. and it mteu*>t- 
lue that Dr. Mannheim h.m hmh lenaid fta the elfei t of 
resKit'iitial --c'hook ou the yuuae. ' to makt* U'.e «»t tlie uann- 
■ .lite and it- })oteiitiahtie> ‘ m the eit'atiou ot new life m our 
people. Here n '-.ound p-.v < holo^u al in-.iehr and piaetical 
hafidliiuj of a inajoi i-.-.ue. 

More e:enerally, what -o( lology < an * (Uiti ibut<‘ to ('dm .it ion 
IS a '' 011^0 of ’ --oi lal awarene^'>d the c on-.eiou-. reteienee or 
de^tailed exjiei leuce-. to a eeiiend baekecouiid — wliieli i-. a 
inoie preeme way of -.av me tliat edui'ation must bo luunaiU'-t 
ami itroundod m a ' Si ieiiee ot Human Beha\ lour ’ — w liieli 
lias \ ital eontributiou to make to eeneial policy m tlm ((ji- any) 
erisis, and is tlie remedy for that ' partial awarene-.-. * wdnch is 
' elass-cousoiousuos^. ui ouo .sphere of aetion. and ' speeializa- 
‘ tion in others. All tlm atram jxants to a ' tlnid wav not 
totalitarian, not liberaiism, but the ‘ new order or 

freedom and siK'ial justice/ 

A convergent line of approach is throimli tlie wavs m which 
soi lety (‘an help the iiidividnal. Collects e adjustment must 
be preceded b\' what Dr. Mannheim calls ' analysis 

which refers the indi\ iclual case to the whole coufiouration ot 
soc-ial institutions, and he lefers to the exjicriincnts of Louis 
Wendei, Aichhorii. Sehilder, and nthe*rs. This involves 
trcsh methods m education, social sciwices. and i^anics. 

The piojected method is contrasted fuithei with the Xazi 
crrouji-strategy desiciiod to break down tho-e social eroup- 
iu;jfs which aie the struituie and bond of noimal snrieties and 
states, and e.spt'eially to create the ’ ctuitres ot emotional 
' fermentation ' which carry on thm dost i action. I^ut here 
again the leniedy is m our own hands — to utilize th<' < oiistnic- 
tive powers of group exi-tiuire, })oth amouLt oui ow'U jieojile, 
and w'hen the time i oiues for o'stoiiiiLi the \ ictiuis of Xazisiu 
to w hctlesoiiic' wa\ s of li\ intf. 

'^Idie way is thus cleaied toi a ’ new srjcaal philos(jph\ and 
Ih*. Maiiiiheiui as a socioloc^ist puts the stiamht ([iii'-tiou : 
\\ ill Chiistiamty associate itself with tlie masses oj side witli 
luliiie miiK^iities A thoughtful and s\ nipathetic analysis 
of the basic and the incidental elements in the principal types 
of Christian teaching loaves us in no doubt wliither Dr. 
Maimheiin thinks that the right cnui'-e leads for cadi of them. 
The picsentation of the piimitive doctrine as an idealization 
of agraiian society where it was Iiterall\' ])o^-^i])Ie to lo\ e one's 
neighbour illuminates the whole cjupstion ' who is my 
nei"hhonr m a capitalized and mdustiialized universe : 

' Christian tiuth. that is, comes “ as a dirc( tion and not a'^ a 
' rigid pic-st-ript : and {ilanniiii^ for fieedom need not stop 
short of religious experience, 'J'hi'rf* is mudi lu this chapter 
for students uf ritual, of iu\th, and ot reliLrious as-.(»c latious m 
general. It may be read with ecfual profit with Islam ' or 
Buddhism ' suli...tituted tor ‘ ('hristianity.' 

It will iie seen that Dr. Maimheun s es-ay ( ox ers a wide 
range of tofia s. ot dire( t uiteiest to -tudf'Uts (jf a ’ Sciencf' of 
'Man'; and upplti's mui h anthn >[)o!ogi< al matter to tb(' 
mterpretatiou of euiieiit problems. It is piesonti'd with <( 
quiet inasteiv ot the tai'tois. and sympatlietH afipreeiation of 
ditticultios, and (k'sc'ix'es veiy eaietul study and ’ lU't t‘s-,ai y 
aetion ' as the reader's juilgment max' dictate. 

Txx'u -mall shps of phiase may fx' noted • j). ) I, 1. 2.'). sliould 
not fhprfcritnuj be th [jn cHiti ,ifj : : on p. 1 1 S, 11. 2»)-2S, thi^ 
sec( ai'l 6 cp/v tci 1 - superfluous. .lOUX L. ,MVi\LS 

Education for Citizen Responsibilities. A’dipd hq I\ L. 

Uufth ttf.. V 1't.iK'i toU'i) C nit B/C.ss {(Jj foid f’/U- 

/bos.), ]0t2. rp. Xir- 120. ib (CV U's. //. b 
Tills interesting book is the outgrowth of a iiatKjnal 
eonfeieiiee arranged bx tlie L.S.A. National C'ouucil foi the 
iSocial Studies and th« National Fouadatnjn f<jr Edix at ion in 
American Citizeushij). Though primarily dealing xvith 

[ • 


(‘diicatioual <uid ( u'i(‘ (oHditioiis m the I’uited States, it dis- 
( u-st‘^ them oil hues -,0 broad <nid humane, that it should bt‘ 
x\ idf'ly K'ad ek('x\'li(‘H', g»'iu'ra! plan m to state the con* 

lijl-utioii wlmli ('tich (*f the seieiu es most lelated to the 
sUfUt'Hie Ji t of gi io( I ( iti/eiisliip -h, mid make to the training of 
('iti/i'iis, aid bow it should be lutiodiued into scliool and 
c ( )llege c( an scs. 

Hatlic! siu p! isiiiglx' - ('X( ept to some anthropologists — 
authropoloev liC'ads the list. W hat is man that ivc should 
h(‘ uuudful of iimi ■; ' is a (|ueNti(»n wi'll xx'orth cijiisidering ; 
and th(' juogiaumie of studx' sugoesti'd bx' Jhofessor W’allis 
stie-sc's the essentials, and gix'es sorui' useful liiuts f(jr the 
]>]‘('setita tioii c>f tla'iii deiiiand will .suiely < reate supply of the 
needful (^f|uiimi(Uit 'I’lii' ( omiexioii with sociologiciil btudy is 
es-^(‘ntlal . it is always well to sei^ oiirseix'es as part of the 
' human lace. and the human race as pait of ourselx'es,' 

Eccaiomics folloxx's, with three different prosontatioiis, and 
( losf' link with S(j( Kjlogy at tlu' end of the x'oluuie. In so 
x arieil a subject, selection of topics i- necessary and inxmlxes 
judgment of x aUies. ■ The goals we leallx* seek are power and 
' freedom. These goals are not iiTecuncilabie ’ but ' in some 
respects ideutiial.' Here is xx*holesome coi'rectix’e to 
mateualist deter minisiu, in ' all s(jrts of socially legitimate 
‘ poxx’er ' and ' the tiuth that makes us free ’ ; and ’ the first 

■ truth of ecoiiomics is that it is ccmcerned xvith the manipula* 
tion ot rcsouices which aio inadeejuate to the satisfaction of 
ex erx \x aiit : if it xx ere not sO, xx^e might still bo lolling each 

uiidei his oxx'ii lotus-tree. Here there may be a rlear hark- 
back to antiiropological illustrations ; for our present intricate 
( ulture xvas not put ti-^irether in a day. 

(Geography, in the hands of Dr. Haitshorne and Professor 
Lritlith Taylor, implimu'uts the broader generalization of 
('conomies in the world js we ought to kuoxv it. ' Gei^graphy 
Is coufiu-ned xxath the dcscrijition, localization, and explana- 
tion of the data xxliich 1 elate man to his material environ- 
11. ('ut/ with emj)ha-]s on loctihzatioti and map-\x-ork. Some 
blanches of neoszraphy haxu ng come to a dead end on the 

■ (/eugiajdiicai Tiee,' we hax e to ( oik entrate on those w'hich 
most ramify. Physical gc ogiaphy and liomeland study are 
fundamental, with candul attention to di'inonstrable and 
thereto! e loml land -use-. ‘ Geogiapliy, like charity, should 

■ })egiu at home.' IdK' skctc'h of the nexv geography course at 
Toronto is full of mteiesting points. History, already well 
('stablislied in tlie curnciila. does not offer many nuxelties ; 
in general ‘ hist(jry is man's memory and should be his 

deteiice ' {p. hi)) ; it mtegiates many departmental studies, 
but integration luu-t come fiom xxnthiii an indixndual — 
student ui teacher — a point not alxxays obserx ed. 

l‘hiloso})hy, for Professor Hocking, is ex eryman’s study, not 
a spec lal disc ipline for a few. A man's philosophy is ‘ the sum 
ot his beliets ' : these arc' being formed all the tune, and most 
ot all m early years ; and a ' mistit phik^sopJiy ' is a disaster. 
It IS the duty c>f phik)soj>liy to aid people to discox^er the 
meaning of their Iixms ‘ Men b()th aapiue beliefs, and later 
c'.c(n/'o/t llunn : and philosophy j.s ' guidance in the business of 

■ re-thinkiug ' ; again xsith a view to personal freedom. 
TMiilosophy m fact is training for citizenship, and in modern 
f'bincsf edin'cition stands under that name, alongside ' literacy, 

■ bygK iic, and fai'iniiig.' This ■ teehniquo of mature freedom ’ 
needs to be acf {lined during adolescence, xxuth the first 
imjMilsCs foi' fieedom and to nationality, which it is its task 
to co-ui dinate. Beginning m the sj liool, it should persist 
thioiigh tiie college c'uurse, and should be coinjmlsory as an 
aid to 'elcMtion ' among ' electix'O ' subjects; just because 
X uung [leofile think thi'y know wiiat they xx'ant. xx’ithout know- 
mg xvhy, or how to use wliat tliey want, xvhen thc\v get it. It 
Is tlie only safeguard agaiust a conunercial and material 
cix'ilizatioii. 

Political ScHUK'i' is lightly treated as a preparation for 
ciUzeiisliip, and as coui ('rued with duties as xx’ell as rights; 
and xvith actixm {lartieijiation in the life of the community. 
In this sens(' ' Kthii'ks and Politicks, at conx’enicnt distances 

■ of time ' wi'ie on tlie piogiainuK' of Harx'ard College m 1643 ; 
may the\ long n'lnain so 1 But tliex' n(*ed tr.uiied teaeher.s, 
and tlu'se are apiianaitly still rate : a nn'i-e lustorian or iiandy- 
man is no sulistitutc. 

I’sx'chology 111 scliools hardly means more tiian the elemen- 
tary knowledge of mental operations xxduch xvill signal and 

K I ’ 
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may remedy those mental di-ordoi> whirh aie hoL'iiLumu^ to be 
recognized as eapablo of tieatiuent in tlieir lir>t symptiniis. 
Jr’ornial iiistrur-tion is iightlv d<‘picMated ; ubat i- needefl a 
sound mental livaicne, undet sympat hotit o[)-ei valn.ai .nid 
tactful gui<lance, C'^poc lally sniee liome-inllie ik ran no 
longer be depended on a- in the so-( allied ’ baeia ' cultnn'- 
Here too trainintr and clinical exjiciuaite ,ne e«.-oiittal m the 
teacher ; most ot all in the earlier ijha-es tjf cdth atioii. How 
much is still lacking is illu-tratet 1 by the deai rh (weii of -r-liool 
text -books. 

Finally, lology in tlu' [ire-ent < will ha\'e to be nu»io 
than a ilcfensive trainiiiLn It nni-t ha\e J/nn tiotm! outlook 


and method, an<l theit* i- room toi prartical courses in whicli 
the pupils do soiiiething more tlian ’ inakc‘-behe\ c ' what 
tlicu jii-tiiiction olhts: a most interc^stuig example shows 
wljat win be dune, \<iiliin;i makes a study seem s<j futilt* as 
inabiht\ to tinn ])rf-( * pt into ^naetii e. 

On th<,‘se lines, the coi rei lion ot admitted detj^ts m modem 
eduf atioii will at (dl events pio< eed with < li'ar objeeti\ es ainl 
intelligiliie method I’o eiisine eolierem e and systematn* 
puigre-s an at adeiiix or institute is eii\isage<i whieh would 
■marshal continuously the <Mierg> ami gemus of American 
■ citizens,' aid wt‘ muv hop<‘ —not ojilv in tlie United 

StJtos. JOHX L. MYRES. 


AFRICA. 


Five Points for Africa. 1j>/ Mraifant ir/o//f/ L'mdon 
{Edinbf(rf/h House Id'c.ss). Rf-i:!. Mo. Pner, 

'2.s\ Ot/. 

This pamphlet disc'U''ses the up])li( at lou to Afru-a of 
the dive points' foimulated as the 1 1 itcnid of s-.m-j.iI and 
economic policy on :?1 Deceintrer. ] hdu. in a letter to I'hf 
Tiiop'^ signed hy the leadem or thi* clifieient rinistiaii deiiijiin- 
natioiis in Rritain Miss Whong has ai }iie\*ed the almost 
impossilile in prt'seiitiUL; the diveisitv of Afinuii ])iol)lems ]il 
a way that can he underst<iod by the leader with no pK'vious 
knowledge, and at tht‘ same tmu* icxtrai tmj: tli*ur (oininon 
measure m the form of generalizations that aie -itiijilo without 
being < >vei‘-sunphfie( 1 . 


Sh(' deals w'lth the ]iolitie<d aspirations of the African, the 
disinti'aiation (jf the Airiean tamily, the im]>oi*tan(’e {>f land 
and Its rons(U‘Vtition. and the <hffeient aspects of economic 
dev(‘lopnienr in relation to Afi a an weltai e. Par ticular atten- 
tnni is gi\'eu to the (|nestii»n of efhifMtion, both of the clnid 
ami the adult, a snbjetg on which Miss Wiona^ writes as an 
expta t . 

ddie (‘oiifh( t between dilfeieiit tlicra’ics ol lacs' lelations, the 
motives behind the '•eai eLcatioii policy, and tile keen aware- 
ness of many Afii< aiis of tlna daiiL^er of its extension, are 
laieliv but ettectivc'ly explained. 

A loicludmu (lia}>l(*r < lisuusst-.. tlie opportunities for th(‘ 

(.’Inisti.m < lmr( lies in Afiit a. E. P. MATR 



CORRESPONDENCE 


An Explanation for the Couvade. 

vSiR.— Much has bcr'ii wuntten ot the <*ouvade as a 
curKUis eiistom ha\ ing a peculiar distribution aim)im 
pumitive pc'opics. In Roman times. Diodcaus icfeiied 
to it ill the Corsieaiis, and Straho in the ( 'eltibtaMaiis. Marr-o 
Polo relatc<l its oecurreiu c in paits of ('lima. In morlum 
tunes it has been described in China, lutlia, As-ain. Poineo. 
Siam, Africa, and among Indians in Xcn'th and South Auku k a 
It w'as referred to m Elizabethan diaina, and in East Analia 
the belief is said to survi\ e that the preunam-y of tlie wnte 
affects the husband. 

Many beliefs regarding this <-iistom have grown up a i non a 
primitive people-^, and man\ theoi'ies have been j)ropoinii led 
to explain its origin. It has aetieially been leaarded as w 
cjLiaint eiistom hax'ing lo i»asis m inaten.ii fact. <i'id sotne 
have foUowe<l T\'lor s idea that it aiosi- dm in a the t run -it ion 
from a matriandial to <i patii.iiehal system ot s* m iet> 

Tlie real explanatic>n <) fipeai s to he ( jint e (blfei cut 1 1 om hdn 
of the anthropological b\potbeses. I'he elue to It Is (<i!i- 
taiiierl in an article l>y h'lame,^ w ho ])oints <iut that a ]n eanant 
w'ornuu exi-retos oestriii in the aa-tiic juue, bile, milk, in me. 
etc*. In the Southern State-, he cites eight tamiln'^. mostK 
negroes, in which baths aie lart' and hu-lMml and wife -lecj) 
togethei', frequently with tiie bedo lotlie- pulled o\ ei tiieir 
lieacls, in whieli tlie husband is ahe< ted by tlc' wn(''s piei:- 
nancy. Hr* feels malais<‘, los-, of appetite, lias moi 11111 - 
nausea, slight epigastra* p<iin, ami gor*- to bed, ( )ne poor 
w'hite, a c-oal loader. sta\ ed in bed tiiree wetEs. 'This < ondi- 
tion evidently results fr<un tlu* absorption, jraith tin ouch 
mhalatiou, of oestnu ti’om the wite. W'bt'n the Inisband 
sleeps apart fn>m the wife rluring laeanam \ , Ik* lias no 
symptoms. One negro, who had no s\]npr<'nns when Ik' sii'pi 
separately, was adx'iscd l»\ his <lo<*toi on eight iliilefeni 
occasions to return to his w ifr‘'s bed. Eaidi time the -Nm}*- 
toms returned, and he stated that hm w itt* «lid ni»t ’ snu'i! 
‘ right.’ 


1 Erajue, R. I.. Ifk’U, ' Estim rear tioiis m husbands ot 
‘ pregnant women.’ IT. Vtiyidiii Mtd. J , 3 U, 


d be eeiK hi -1011 seems i lear. tliat the s\ uiptoius aie real, not 
niicigiuar\' m origin, and tliat illness of tlu* malr* results trom 
inluilation of bode vajiouis eontammg tlu* scx luu'uuuu* of the 
])iegihmt lemale <lnnng sh't^p. 'The r-oiiditioiis lor the 
iou\ade in i\ tlu'u be r'\ j)t‘ett'<l in an\' family, primitive or 
other wi-e, in wIik ii the Ini-baiul and w nr* li\ «' in < lose » oiita<*t. 
IcIU'U' bathe. 01 -leep togrdlu'l' Witll .{ l.n k et vr'utlkitiou Ot 
«oin-e, in ecitam instances the s\niptoiii- ma\ br- siiimlatt*d 
tboHi-li -Of lal [rressuu* beeau-c it 1- known m tlie tnbr* that 
siK h s\ niptoiiis hormalK' ' oc( in' 

\l PICOLES OATES. 

Lnhmtdtntf^ \\ nmJ ^ Hnft , 

The Irish Stone Age. 

Sir,— Om attent n ni ha- I x'l'ii dr.iw 11 tea i eecnt \ ohime 
b\ l)i-. H. Moviu-.^ )i , dr*almg witli the //‘wA Stouf 
!'/( I (fambi idgt'. 1 !M 2 ). m wlmli lu* makr*- -tateimait- 
leu.nitnm tlu* ])<i]>eis \v(' luive }>nblwhed on thi- Miitj**et. 

Sun e these statement- <iie. no doubt unintentionally, mis- 
leading we dosiie to » omilK'llt on -ollK' ()f tlli'in. 

P. inh, — I >1 . Mo\ Ills irgaids it as extirmr<liuarv ' that 
.SI \ ('ll t'ulitliK' and low ei pakeohthu t \ p(‘s trf ilmt impleiiu'uts 
(as identified b\' Us-) -hiuihi m < in in geologrial il*'{u>sits m 
Oo. Aiitiim. He Is laideiitly init<umhai with tlu* far t that 
siu h an <is-o< lal ion of .11 tefar ts w not unii-iud m s(uu(> gr<ivel 

bod^ in K.ist \nglia ha exainplr* and m, uujeed. tailv To be 

r'Xper tr'rl 

P>,“( 7 H(' < laini- lb, it the -tii.itioiis oil rrataiu Hint 

iinplr'ments romid b\ us m the Liftnnnn liaised Bt'a‘‘lu*s. anrl 
adniitt('<i b\ linn to le-emble glaeial -tii.e. aie tlu* result of 
■st'wtc wa\(' a< tion I'lns. su tar as w r* know, hitherto 
unheaid ef ( lann m, hr>wt*\('i. put hawaid uiisuppoited hy 
any evidetie*' . .md m vk'w ot tlu* I<nge horly of Unowlc*clgc» 
on the -tihitiun of tlint and other hk ks, wr* e.in only express 
our surpi )sc t b.it Dr. -Mo\ nm sliouid havr* inadcMt. \Ve found 
numerous struitol 11 1 q>lt'in(*iit - in gia\'i'l well up the valley of 
tlu* Carey Ri\ei whieii havr* u«*\i'r ber'U subjected to wave 
artioii. Put Dl Movius, wlien continuted with the-e stria- 
tioiis, does nr)t lu’sitatr* to < laim rlogmatically, and again 
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l l>\ ati\ tiuit thi i .ih'lu''! Ii<t\p 

pKMluto'l lt\ cil 'I .111' 1 liiM\y ^uUnlu^' 

1\ li>7. Ill ill- t'.» iftute our < laiui to have foLLtul 

ilerivf'l iiiipleniciit' L"U cl- l‘alit*nlitlur i/i isitu, iii s^rnvei 
«>t th** C’.iity dill I Dim JJr. Moviu-^ >tdte> that this is not 

<oritn-t. >inf o the iU*pi*'>it^ < annot <Lite earlii'i* tiian the Late 
(hdi-idt periofl ('le.uly Dr. Moviiw dot's not admit the 
pos-il»ihty of the oet urn'in t* lu tlii'-t* L^ravels of <lenved 
implement- whieh loiiL^ pn'-({<tte them, ^\'*> would point out, 
howt'Vt'i, that I'l’idtie loek-aie }jie>>eiit m the•^t' LU'dvels. Does 
Dr. M<j\ lu- wi-h it to be uiulei-^tood that lie roitard-^ tlie-e 
eiratie- al-o heiutr of Late ( da< lal a^e ' 

l\ 111, — Keoaniirur the -[let imtais de-enhed by us from 
Balls eomiell. Dr. AIosius makt'- tlu' tollowin^^ .statement — 
In the Bouldt'r (’lay many laokeii and auLmlar piece-^ of 
■ hme-toue ainl ((uaitzitt* oeeiir. among which, if carefully 
.sorted out, iii.ius examples could he found analogous m all 
“lespt'cts with the 13<ill\ couneli sfiecinieiis.’ Has such a 
.soitiiicT out ' and detailed examination of these speeimen.s 
ever taken ]>la<e, and, if -m, wheie are the results published 't 
If this examin.ition and <'»mj»an-on with tlu' oiiginal speei- 
nien-hasn'U taken }>laee. Dr. .Alov lu-'s statement is s( imtiti- 
e<dl\ woithlf-- r>ut till- dor- not ])ie\ent him from stating 
th.il ■ the -')o .died implements imm Ballv f onnel are natuiah’ 
The solution oi the jnoltleni ot the antK|uit\ of Man in Ireland 
will not lie helped b\ -u< h -pei nd [ileading. 

l*p. Ill 1 IJ, — ( 'ommentiiiLC on the Kosses Boint and Coney 
Island -juM mien-, Di, Mo\'ius recatds them as detinitely 
hum.in arter.u ts and enumeratt's eharacteiistics of tliOse 
objects will' h have louxiiicrd luni of this. But one of the 
-pecimen- tound in Lna\i -1 betwec'U Boulder Clays at Bally- 
( oniu'll ' exhibits m full mea-ure the Lharactors present m thi' 
Ko--es Boint <uid Cone\' I-land example- which Dr. Mo\ ius 
ie_;atds as of human oiiuin. It would ht‘ ot interest to know 
how I)i. Mo\iiis piopo-r- to dfsjiose ot till- discon<-erting 
t<n t 

i* in 7 A- an * \ample ot t lie unreli<d>ihty ot Di Mo\ ius's 
-ttit* UK nt- we would diaw' <ittenti'>n to the lollow ing. In hi- 
lemaiks on ib>-.^r^ I’ofut he -<i\ ^ ■ the jointiin: ))lanes m the 
' hme-^tone are -u< h tliat the\ would haw pie\eiite<l tlu' 

' tor matron ot an\ -in t ot .i < ti\ e, and the tallru hloeks (beneath 
‘will'll we toiind molt' tli.m lOn unrolled flakt's and imple- 
ment-) weie<dmo-t ( er-tamly produced by wave-action.’ Tn 
r ecrai'l to tin- ail .inv one ha- t'l <lo, to nxdize tht' ah-in dity of 
Dr. M'»\iU''s ( I, uni, i- to <'\amine the pliotogiajili (Id. I) m 
'MU memoir on Ko--es i *oint ‘ w li n h -Imw - a sea-ca\ e or shi'itt'i 
t'Miiid III the iime-tone at that -pot with a pei'-oii stamlinLi 
witlim it. Tlu* hoii/.outal be<ldiiiL{ ot the limestone leials 
it-eh adnurahly to the I'Miuation ot -uch (‘ave- or slieltei’s. 

.\- to Dr. .Aloe ms'- statement that thr^ fallen liiocks -were 
' pioduted ‘ by w'a\'«‘ aitmu we ))r’e-ume th.it hr' me,int that 
then tall wa- r au-ed 1 >\ this a< tcMi. It w'ould not he without 
udeii'-t t'> h* ,u Di‘ .Mo\ 111- - e.xpl.inat mu foi th** pie-i'ni'i' ot 
the uiuoMr-d arteta't- on tin' rock platform bi'ueatli the 
tallen l)lo< K-, It thr- detaehmrait ot tlu' block- w.is <lue to wave 
artmn, \\ h\ wme tlie-e ( omjrai ati\ el\ liudit aitefacts not 
-wept awav at the (Mit-»t by th*' <'r'o-i\e ,it'tion of the -ea, 
and how w.i- it that tlms- e-( a]a‘‘l trorn being I'olli'd aiul 
batteled ' 

In ( on< lii-ion, we tan onl\ h'>pe tluit in hi- di'.ding with 
otla I a-po( t- ot the Iri-h Stone All*' Dr. .M')\ lu- Iia- not -how n 
the -aiiie inadi (jiun V w ha h, we I'egiet to .-ay. r'haiar tenze- 
III- to'.itmMit ot what wi' n-ganl to h(> th<' earlu'-t trai-es ot 
.Man III t h.it i omit i \ . 


d h 'I'. Bl UCllKId., 
i '! I't , ID / n/z h'//U / 

/. "/" /', S)!) r> >j. 


d. IHMD .MOIK, 

77o M,\\ Hun.se, 
tlnffur>l, Suffolk 


ReFEUEXC’ES. 

^ Mu\dus, jr., H. L., The Irish Stone Age^ Cambridge Uni- 
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- Burchell, J. P. T., and Moir, J. Reid, ‘ The Evolution and 
' Di-tribution of the Hand- Axe in Xorth East Ireland,’ 
P. P. S, E. M., Vir, 1932, pp. 18-34. 

Burchell, J. P. T., Moir, d. Reul, and Dixon, E. E. L., 
* Pakoolithic Man in Xorth- West Ireland,’ P.S.E.A,, Occa- 
sional Paper, Xo. 1, 1929. 

^ Burchell, J. P. T., and Moir, J. Reid, The Earlg Monster- 
inn Inipletnent's of SI ((/a, Ireland, Harrison. Ipswich, Suffolk 
(192S). 


Corrections : Centenary Number. Max, 1944, 1-25. 
pi I It i.s regretted that some confusion arose in the reports 
I of the discussions at the centenary celebration of the 
* Royal Anthropological Institute (Max, 1944, 6-9). 
The reports of the papers by Mr. Sayce and Dr. Firth became 
transposed and articles S am I 9 should be read in the follow- 
ing order : 

Article H ,- — !Mr. R. U. fSayce on the ’ Future Study of 
' ^Material Culture,’ drscusser.! by Mr. Digby, Mr. Datta 
Maj Hinder, Mr. Brauuholtz, and Dr. Grahame Clark (whose 
contributions, with the exception of Mr. Braunhoitz's, were 
printed among those at the end of Dr. Firth '.s addre.ss). 

Article 9. — Dr. Raymond Firth on the 'Future of Social 

■ Anthropologv’,’ ilirsous-ied by Dr. Margaret Mead, Miss 
Lawrence, 2\Ir. Datta Majumder, Professor Forde, Mrs. 
Hudson and Mr. Korsali, Dr. Fnth replying. 

P. 1. For R. Savi'e read R. U. Sayee. 

P. 5, 2nd. par. Should read — ‘ Huxley in the ehaii' of the 

■ Ftlmological Society and Beddoe of the Anthropological . . 

B. (). The ■ Local Correspoiuleiits ’ were abolished recently. 
B. ♦> Ear Miss Kathei ine ^lart indale rend MartindeU. 

B. 7. The Welleomo Medal is offeied annually for the 
liest essay oil the application of anthropological research to 
ptohhn>s tuising fioin ' cnJfnrr rontactsf not 'to social ser- 

\ lees 

B 7. Linler the will of the late E. J. Horimuan the 
In-titute n'iU adm in istf r the legacy, as .soon as probate has been 
giantpih 

B. 9. penultimate par. For ' Dr. Hormman ' read ' Mr. 

' Horiiimari.’ 

B. 10, 2ud. par. For 1848 rtad 184.3. 

B, 26, no. 12. Honornrij F( lion's ; 

Dr. Calieiifels died in 1938 ; mu obituary. Max, 1939, 10. 
Dbermaier, Bruf. H. Madrid: present address: Fribourg, 
Sw'itzerlaiid. 

I )r. B. Oi’si IS (lead. 

IMso, Dr. A shoidd be Caso, Dr. A. lustituto Xacional de 
Aiitropologia e Histona, Zai'atecas. Mexico. 

Zai matruiu', Brofes-;or S. should be Zamiatuin, Professor S. 


Copper in Antiquity. 

p 0^ Sir, — T he good repute, according to Pliny, of the 
^ X cupper that came from Cypius imi'-t have been due to 
its native condition. Siu'h metal is of remarkable 
purity. That of the Lake Superior region is 99-9 pure. Thus 
w't* have a criterion for ancient coppi'r artifacts. Xo metal of 
aiijiroximate purity was piodiiced by smelting until the 
invi'iition of electrolvtie precipitation about sixty years ago. 
Heie also w e have a test for copper assigned inadvisedly to an 
Early Bronze Age. If it be nearly pure, it has no relation to 
bronze ; on the emit i ary, it may belong to an early part of 
the Stone Age, at wliu h remote' time native cupper would be 
regarded as .sott stmic. T. A. RICKARD. 

XSctoria, B.( \ 
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COUNTERFEIT ‘TSANTSAS’ IN THE PITT RIVERS MUSEUM. % G. K. S. T)^r)U.r. With Phth G 

The macabre nature of the shrunken head tropliies {t.santsas) nf the Jibaro Indians has long assured 
^ them a ready sale to curio-hunters. As Stirling has j^ointerl out in a valuable paper, ^ this demand has 
given rise to a considerable business in the manufactiire of counterfeit with the result that a large 

proportion of the specimens in private (and some ])ublic) collections are in fact the heads of unclaimed dead 
from hospitals and jiauper asylums jirepared by taxidermists. The laws of Ecuador. Peru, and Brazil prohibit 
the, export of tsfuit.sas, but numbers are surreptitiously hawked to tourists along the Pacific coast from the 
Panama Canal southwards. The prices asked may range from i’2 to £10 or more, according to the estimated 
means of the customer. While some of these may be authentic, the majority certainly are not. 

The Pitt Rivers Museum. Oxford, possesses two such forgeries. ])urchased in Ecuador and presente<l in 
19*36. One of these has now been ])laced on exhibition alongside the genuine tsfinfsn.s, with a label drawing 
attention to the features which mark it as fal>e. Most of these features are apjiarent in PI. C. (tig. 1), which 
afso shows an authentic Jibaro specimen (tig. 2) for ])urposes of comparison. 

In the counterfeit hantsa : 

(a) the head is le^s thoroughly shrunk, the integument being consequently not so thick and continuing to exude 
a certain amount of oil : 

(/>) although slight jirognathous distortion is present it is not sufficient to givt^ tlie characteristic Miout-like 
appearance seen in tig. - : further, the dome of the head is high (reaching well above the u])per e<lge of the 
head-liand) instead of low and elongated, and tlie usual depressions in the region of the tenqilcs are lacking . 
(r) the lips show no ^igns of perforation by tlie wood ])ins used by the Jibaro during the slirinking. and 

are sewn with light threads in place of the normal heavy fringe of cotton string : 

(d) the top of the head is not pierced for the su^penrling cord ; 

(c) the jtosterior median incision is carried much farther forward over the crown of the head than is done in 
authentic specimens : 

(/) the lobes of the ears are not jiierced. as is done by Jibaros of both sexes early in life : in^tead. bone orna- 
ments have been thrust through the rims of the ears. whi(*h does not ac(‘ord with dibaro practice : 

{(/) the facial down has not been singed f)fl. nor the skin jiolished (the shiny surface being rlue to grease) : 

(h) the feathered head-band of beaten ]>alm-bark is of a ty])e not worn by living Jibaros. nor are genuine 
Guz/Gy/.v ever ])rovided with any kind of headgear : 

(/) the hair is of finer texture than in most Indian specimens : it is less abundant ami the sliort side-locks 
affected by most Jibaros are absent. 

It is realized that the last detail is nut detinitive in that the Jibaros may still occasionally take heads from 
non-Indian victims (Stirling mentions a successful attack on a settlement in 19i!.'>). but considered in relation to 
the other fori'going jioints of variatitui it may be taken as strengthening the assumjition that the head is that of 
a female European or infsiiza hos]>ital casualty. As final (‘onhrmation it may be add(‘d that })art of a Quito 
newspaper of 1936 was found wa<lded into the crown in a manner suggesting that it was used to preserve the 
shape during reduction. 

The second counterfeit in the Pitt Ri\ers colU'ctions is m^arly idcuitu'al in form and de(*oration with that 
illustrated, but is further adorn(‘d witii two long ]Kmdants of the (^lytra of the beetle MffJJijspis anft nnatn.'^, 
tipped with feathers ami human hair. Similar ]>endants are fre([U(uitly hung from the ear-loiies of genuine 
tsantsas (see hg. 2) but in this sjiecinum they are attac'hed to the back of the head- band. 

The above-mentioned particulars corres])ond closely with the criteria given by Stirling for distingui.Nhimr 
s])uri()us from genuine fsanfsa.^. The saim^ author suggest-^ (examination of the stitching of the po.sterior 
incision w'hich makes possibh' the removal of tlu^ skin from tb(‘ skull. The ])!‘ofessional taxidermist with his 
superior equipment tends to make a rather neater >eam than is usuallv to be found in the Indian article 
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although this is not invariably the case. It should be 
added that the work of some counterfeiters is a good 
deal harder to detect than are the two examples 
described above. 

Xot all non-genuine tsantsa^s have been made for 
commercial purposes. Rivet “ illustrates a passable 
counterfeit made by an Ecuadorean medical student, 
and in 1893 an Austrian (ioct(^r named Hein de- 
scribed four which he had prepared from the heads of 
deceased patients. In both these cases the motive 
was to test the technique of reduction as reported by 
travellers. Hein's attempt to shrink a fifth head by 
drying in the sun failed completely. 

Mummified animal heads, usually of monkeys or 
sloths, are sometimes seen in collections. Of these 
the sloth heads are likely to be genuine. The Jibaros 
are elaborately careful not to take the head of a 
victim who is related to the slayer, however long 
adopted into the enemy band. In such cases, as also 
when a vigorous resistance prevents the securing of an 
unrelated victim's head, the slayer may at some later 
date take the head of a sloth [Cholcepus didactylu^s) 
and prepare a token trophy, called uhmhi. Gener- 
ally similar ritual procedure accompanies the prepara- 
tion of the unnshi. Finished trophies display the 


lip- fringe and suspending cord seen in tsantsas, but 
the degree of reduction is proportionally less. Some 
other animals may be similarly treated when one of 
their number is supposed to have caused the death of 
a Ji baro. 

Stirling persuaded a Yaiipe Jibaro to reduce the 
head of a monkey, but this was done without ritual 
ami simply as a demonstration of the shrinking tech- 
nique. Preserved monkeys’ heads seen by the wTiter 
have certain features in common with the counterfeit 
tsnntsas and it is to be doubted whether they are of 
Jibaro origin. Even where this should be the case 
they probably represent nothing more than purely 
commercial examples of Indian taxidermy. 

Xote . — Since the foregoing was sent to press, Mr. 
Stirling has drawn my attention to a journalist’s 
account of a domestic workshop on the outskirts of 
Quito where ' shrunken heads ’ are made in quantity 
from goat- and dog-skin shaped over clay moulds 
and shaved in the appropriate places. One diagnostic 
feature of these counterfeits is that the hairs of both 
eyebrows necessarily run in the same direction. 
(Ludwig Bemelmans, ‘ The Head-Hunters of the Quito 
Hills.' The Xeiv Yorker, April 12, 1941. New York.) 


Referexces. 


^ Stirling. ^I. W., Historical and Ethnoyraphical Material on 
the Jivaro Indians, Bureau of Anaeru^an Ethnology: Bulle- 
tin 117. Washington, 1938. Cf, also Rivet, P., 'Apropos 
' (le Tsantsa,’ Journ. Soc. Ann y icanistes de FarU, X.S. 24 
1932, pp. 213-14. 

^ Rivet, P., ‘ Lcs Indiens Jibaros.’ V Anthropologic , 


XVIII-XIX. Paris, 1907-8. (Chapter entitled ‘ Tetes 
' IMonutiees ou Tsantsasd Vol. XIX, pp. 69-87). 

^ Hem, Wilhelm, ' Die Kopftrophaen der Jivaros.’ AHtth, 
Anthrop. Ges. Wien, XXIII. Sitzungsberichte, p. 28. 
Vienna, 1893. 


THE FENCING OF EARLY TOMBS. By Harold J.E. Peake. F.S.A. 


M in a previous paper i I pointed out that, from 
a study of the balustrades at Sane hi, I believed 
that the Aryans, in their original home in Afghanistan 
and Turkestan, had placed around the barrows, that 
covered the graves of their dead, one or mf)re — 
probably two — circular timber fences. Such fences 
naturally reminded me of similar structures found in 
north-western Europe, and the same idea seems to 
have occurred to Piggott.2 Is this merely a coinci- 
dence, or have both been derived from a common 
source ? The latter is by no means impossible, but 
is at present incapable of proof. One can, how'ever, 
suggest the w'ay in which such a custom could have 
spread. 

We have already seen that the Aryan invaders of 
India had almost certainly started from the level 
country near Balkh, whence tradition brought their 
Iranian cousins into Persia. From this region around 
Balkh a rolling grass-covered steppe stretches west- 
w'ard to the eastern shore of the Caspian Sea. It is 
not unreasonable to believe that the whole of this 


steppe was at one time occupied by those who first 
developed the Indo-European dialects. From this 
steppe, passing northw^ards along the coast of the 
Caspian, it is usually possible to pass by means of dry 
steppe or salt desert round the northern end of that 
sea to the \hlga, whence another steppe stretches 
westward as far as the Dnieper, and for some way 
northw ards until it passes by means of a belt of park- 
land into the dense deciduous forest that occupied 
most of Central Russia. I have stated that it was 
le^nally possible to pass from one steppe to the other, 
but there have been times, it is believed, when, owing 
to an increase in rainfall, the Caspian has enlarged its 
bounds, even joining the Sea of Aral, thus forming a 
barrier between these two steppes. 

It seems almost certain that it was during one of 
tliese periods of an extended Caspian that the sj)eakers 
of Indo-European dialects became divided into two 
linguistic groups, the eastern section called the Batem 
and the western the Centum group, after the word 
each used for ' hundred.’ It seems equally certain 
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that it was during one of the times when this sea was 
contracted that one of the Centum group passed to 
Chinese Turkestan, where it was known as Tocharian, 
and that a party of the Satem group passed westwards 
and then northwards to form the Baltic linguistic 
group, consisting of Lithuanian, Old Prussian, and 
Lettic. If, then, a party speaking a language of the 
eastern group reached the south-eastern shores of the 
Baltic, it is not impossible that burial customs may 
have spread equally far. 

I have been assuming that the ’ cradle ’ of Indo- 
European speech was in South Russia and Turkestan, 
where its speakers herded cattle on the grassy steppes. 
There are other views. Some years ago Professor 
Kossinna of Berlin taught that the Herrenvolk, Nordic 



POST AND RAIL FENCE AT CHUMBI IN TIBET 

by race and Aryan in speech, armed with stone battle- 
axes and riding in horse-drawn chariots, carrying 
with them cups decorated with impressions of whip- 
cord, set out from the neighbourhood of his university 
city and made themselves lords over all the peoples of 
Europe and some in the Middle East. 

More recently Hawkes ^ lias suggested that the 
Indo-European tongues developed among the Meso- 
lithic hunters who were occupying all the land 
stretching from the Baltic and the North vSea to the 
Caucasus and the Caspian, on what Clark ^ has called 
‘ the belt of open country ' which extends from the 
Baltic to the Black Sea. 

It is not clear, however, that such a belt of open 
country existed. Those who have studied the primi- 
tive vegetation of Europe assure us that north of the 
Carpathians there stretched a line of loess patches, 
where timber grew sparsely if at all : also that along 
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the .southern boundary of Prussia and Pomerania, on 
the terminal moraine of one of the arctic ice-sheets, 
there were sandy heaths, sparsely dotted in places 
with clumps of pines and interspersed with marshes 
and lakes. Between these two open lines nearly all 
the land had been covered with dense deciduous wood- 
land, reaching right down to the rivers, while north 
of the moraine ])ine woods stretched to the shori's of 
the Baltic. There appears, however, to have been a 
way through, a continuation of the loe.ss patches 
through Silesia, and areas more lightly timbered 
stretching from Saxony to the east of the Elbe as far 
as Schleswig and Jutland, with a branch leading to 
the Thuringian Hills. Thus there was no great open 
belt in which the.se languages could develop. 

Let us approach the problem from another angle. 
Soon after the arrival of the Aryans in India we find 
them divided into four groups : the Brahmans, the 
Kshatriya, the Vai9ya, and the ^hidra. The last- 
mentioned were clearly the dark-skinned people that 
they found in the Punjab, the Vai^ya were cultiva- 
tors and may have been some of those that had 
embraced the Indus culture : only the two first were 
considered true Aryans, and I have elsewhere given 
my reasons that this was not strictly true of the 
Brahmans. ■”’ 

The purest modern descendants of the Kshatriya 
are the Rajputs, recently described by Hornell.^ He 
mentions * their contempt for work in the fields and 
* especially for trade : the only callings agreeable to 
' their pride of caste are the bearing of arms or a 
■ position of government service.’ He points out how, 
when these occupations fail, the Rajput takes to 
brigandage and piracy. He hints at a resemblance 
to the mediaeval knight ; he might have added, 
among others, to the Homeric Acluean, the Viking, 
the fox-hunting squire, or the cowboy of the western 
world. Such a type is not the product of a forest 
environment but of the open steppe. 

We have seen reason for suspecting that the people 
of the eastern steppe had been in the habit of sur- 
rounding their tombs with one, or perhaps two 
timber fences. We are not so confident about tho.se 
dwelling on the western half. Yet it is not unlikely. 
At Nikolajev, at the extreme we.stern end of this 
steppe, a large kurgan was cleared away, and beneath 
it were found four circles of large stones surrounding 
the tomb. Another kurgan near Alexandropol was 
found to have been surrounded by a sort of retaining 
wall of small stones.” 

West of the Dnieper the black -earth lands were 
occupied by a settled agricultural population who 
made beautiful painted pottery. This is the Tripolye 
culture. To the nortli of this area, however, the 
inhabitants decorated their wares with incised 
designs. It was ])robably in this northern area, 
o9 1 
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ratluT than at Ous^atova. near Odessa, as Ro.senber^^ 
has suu;^este(l. that tlie custom arose of making this 
decoration by impressing whip-cord into the damp 
elay This. Rosenberg believes, is the origin of the 
cord-impressed pottery that lias been found widely 
distributed over Europe. 

It was in tlie ])ark-land to the north-west of Kiev 
that. T believe, some of the people of the western 
steppe came across people making this cord-orna- 
mented pottery, took a tancy to it and seized some of 
the women to act as their potters. I imagine, too. 
that a party of peo])le from the eastern steppe 

eame here too and did the same. 

The di.stribution of cord-ornamented pottery sug- 
gests that parties of men from the park-land of the 
northern Ukraine, including perhaps some who had 
eoine from the eastern stepjie. passed along the loess 
belt of <Iaiicia and by the corruhw already indicated 
to the east of the Elbe, as far as Jutland, where they 
arrivetl with their corded-ware and stone battle-axes 
and buried their dead in single graves. Since corded 
ware is found also on the shores of the Baltic from 
Frus>ia to EinlaufL one might be tempted to think 
that they spread eastward from Denmark through 
the pine- woods to the eastern end of the Baltic. The 
absence, however, of corded- ware from Pomerania 
precludes us from adopting this view. 

Nevertheless corderl-ware and Sritcfn dialects 
reached this corner of the Baltic, and we must dis- 
cover how men of the eastern stejipe jia^sed thither 
from the Ukraine. The intervening land was thickly 
wooded right down to the rivers' margins, so that few 
villages were built along their banks, and such 
settlements as existe<l were on mud-banks in mid- 
stream, ])recur.sors of that excavated at Biskupin.‘'^ 
The only way by whii-h they could have covered this 
distance was l>y taking dug-out canoes on the San 
and Moating down the \dstula to its mouth. 

A large group of men from the grass-lands, includ- 
ing apfianuitly some from the eastern stejipe. alter 
starting along the Ualician corriflor. settled in the 
Tliuringian Hills. These, we may imagine, mounted 
on horses — which (.’lark will not admit, though 
doubtless using some of these beasts as pack-animals- — 
drov(‘ bands of cattle along the loess belt, armed with 
stone battle-axes, and taking with them some women 
to make the pots to which they luul become accus- 
tomed 

It was between and 1 S(M) b c. that, according 

to Hawkes.ii a number of men with beakers passed 
down the valley of th(‘ U]>])er Rhine, but. when they 
had reached its junction with the Mam. some ol them 
passed u]) that ri\'er and eventually reached the 
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Thuringia 11 Hills. While many of the Beaker-folk 
liursued their journey down the Rhine valley into 
Holland, introducing beakers of the B 2 type, those 
that had turned eastward settled for a time near the 
cord- ware-folk, and learned much from them. 

First they acquired the habit of decorating their 
beakers with cord impressions, making what are 
known as “ A ' beakers, then they obtained honses and 
noticed that these animals, when tethered, cnqqied a 
neat disk in the grass with an outline of a perfect 
circle : this taught them lunv to describe a circle with 
a peg and a thong. Lastly they a<lopted the plan of 
fencing their graves, a plan already used by the cord- 
ware-folk at Koberstadt in Hes.se and Baierseich in 
Darmstadt as w ell as at a number of other sites in 
Westphalia : the newcomers also erected one near 
Horhach. 

Before long they folhnved their fellow's to the 
Xetherlands and settled near the mouth of the Rhine, 
coming into contact here with the people, lately 
arrived from Denmark, w'ho buried their dead in 
mega lit hie tombs and used pottery decorated w'ith 
grooves. In Holland one of the.se A- Beaker men 
w'as found buried with his horse, and all were 
interred in graves surrounded by timber fences and 
covered over wdth mounds, both fence and mound 
being perfectly circular. A single row' of posts, set 
close together, surrounded two tombs at Uddel. a 
double -row at Wessinghuizen, and a log fence, such as 
are erected on western ranches, at Langedijk.i*’ 

About LSOO B.(\ some of these A- Beaker folk 
laiifled at various places on the east coast of Britain. 
After a time they erected a circular fence around the 
grave of one of their number on Palais Wold in 
Yorkshire, and later set up a similar timber circle as a 
cattle corral at Bleasdale in Lancashire, 

Then a group, accompanied by w'onieii accustomed 
to making grooved- ware pots, came to the mouth of 
the Yar and, ascending that riv'er, made another 
w'ooden structure at Arminghall near Xorwieh. 
They then jiassed over the moors to Thetford. near 
which fragments of grooved- ware have been found, 
and following the Icknield Way to the Thames, and 
the Ridge Way through Berks and Wilts, came to 
the banks of the Kennet. where they erectefl another 
timber circle known as the Sanctuary. 20 Then, 
crossing Tan Hill, they came to the Vale of Pew'sey, 
where they seem to have set up another near 
i\larden. 2 t Jj^st they reached Salisbury Plain, 

where they built Woodhenge -- and left much 
grooved-ware scatter(‘d about the site. Perhaps also 
at Stonehenge — but, as Ki])ling used to say, that is 
another story. 
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ANTHROPOLOGICAL FEATURES OF THE SHANS 
SOUTH-WEST YUNNANA By Yln-Tany Chimjy 
University of China. Illustrated. 

The Shans - are by far the leading people both 
in number and culture, among the many 
different ethnic groups on the borderland ‘ where 
’ China meets Burma.’ Linguistically they differ 
from all the other aboriginal tribal peoples.'^ Racially 
both the Chinese Shans and the Shans of North 
Burma together with the Siamese all belong to the 
so-called Tai or Thai race.^ They are essentially a 
tropical and sub-tropical people. Although the Shan 
settlements are in the mountainous districts of South- 
west Yunnan, they are confined to the low ])lains 
along the river valleys, at an altitude ranging from 
400 to 1,000 metres above the sea, in a region lying 
between the Mekong and Irrawaddy south of the 
25th parallel of latitude. Some are also seen in the 
low valleys of the Red River drainage area, but they 
are insignificant in number. The Shans are concen- 
trated in the plains around Lianshan (Chanta), Ying 
Kiang (Kanai), Nantien in the Tavingkiang (River 
Tai'Ping) valley and around Chefang. iVIangshih. 
Shweli (Mengmao) and Lungchuan in the Lunge luian- 
kiaiig (River Shweli) valley of the Irrawaddy, and 
around Lukiang in the valley of the Salween, and 
around Mengsa, Kengrna, jVIengting, and Hopong in 
the Xanting valley, and around ^lengti, ^Menghei, and 
Chenkang in the valleys of Chenkang and Kuko tribu- 
taries of the Salween. These valley plains are basins 
ill form, north-to-south in orientation and very much 
truncated in topography. They are virtually rift 
valleys deeply eroded, U-shaped, with mountains 
rising abruptly to from LOOU to 1.500 metres above 
the floor of the valley on both sides, e.y. Mengting in 
the Xamting valley is only 450 metres above the sea, 
while Xanla on the mountain to the east of it. rises to 
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AND THEIR GEOGRAPHICAL ENVIRONMENT IN 
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1,5X0 metres in height. Another great contrast in 
to])ography is seen at Lukiang Bridge across the 
Salween, which is only (370 metres above the sea, 
with the Kaolikung mountain rising to over 2,300 
metres, like a sheer cliff, to its west. Owing to their 
relative^ low latitude together with their southerly 
orientation and their enclosed topography, these low 
plains have a climate which is hot and moist, especi- 
ally in the summer. Broad-leaved evergreens such 
as the ])ig banyan trees, with numerous large air-roots 
hanging down to the ground and grown up again as 
secondary trunks, are the most re])resentative trees 
of the region. Surface drainage is bad, so marshes 
and reeds are dotted here and there, forming breeding 
grounds for malaria mosquitoes. Summers are very 
trying : no other people venture to enter the region at 
that season. Even during the dry winter season, the 
January afternoon temperature often rises to over 
19 C., which is almost as high as the mid-summer 
July records of Kunming (Yunnanfu) at 1,892 metres. 
25 *02 N. lat., 102^-41 E. long.), the provincial capital 
of Yunnan. In the winter, morning fogs appear 
regularly and are heavy and persistent, lasting till 
noon every day. So the morning temperatures are 
fairly low, and the wet fog renders the sensible 
temperature even lower. But with the disappearance 
of the fog, temperature rises fast up to 19' C. in the 
shade and over 22' C. in the sun even in the coldest 
month (January), e.y. at Mengting (at 459 metres, 
23 *28 N., 99 *23 E.) on 5 January. 1949, the witer 
ex])erienced a daily tem])erature change as follows — 
in the foggy morning it is 9"^ C. at 8 a.m., 10^ C. at 
9 a.m., and 15 C. at 19 a.m., then the fog disappeared 
at 12 imon and the temperature rose to 17^ C. in the 
01 I 
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shade and 19 C\ in the sun. At 4 p.m. of the same 
day. the thermometer rose to 19 C. in the shade and 
22' C. in the sun. Mengting with an average tempera- 
ture of Ih'o for January and 2(i-9 C. for July is 
eotisiderably higher than that of Kunming with 
an average of 9*7 C. and 19*8 C. for the respective 
months. Mengting has twelve months with a 
temperature above 16*5" (\ and eight months above 
20' C. So these valley plains on the Yurman-Burma 
borderland like the Namting R. where ^lengting is 
situatefl, are practically hot all the year rouml and 
there is no cold season. Mengting has an annual 
rainfall of 1.644 mm. which is much heavier than that 
of Kunming (1,243 mm.). Such intense heat com- 
bined with high moisture makes the climate most 
enervating. The Shans seem the only people who 
can stand this trying climate and have become 
immune to its bad effect. 

Out of the 105 Shan people observed and measured, 
there are 41 brachycephals, 40 mesocephals, 21 
hy])obrachycephals, and only two dolichocephals. 

So the Shans are mainly a meso-to-hrachycephalic 
people. Judging by their cephalic index they are 
undoubtedly ^longoloid. But they differ from the 
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other Mongoloid peoples in their nasal form by havdng 
a platyopic type. Their nasal index points to that ; 
the majority of them are platyrrhine at a total of 67 
out of the 105 cases, with 35 mesorrhines and only 
three leptorrhines. Their inter-orbital space is 
generally wide. This development is certainly due to 
a slow adaptation to local hot and moist climate. It 
is only through a long period of acclimatization to a 
hot and moist climate that platyrrhines are formed. 
At pre.sent their nasal index on the average is at least 
20 units larger than that of the true Mongols or the 
Northern Chinese. People migrate from relatively 
cold and dry climate to hot and moist regions, their 
nasal index is generally increased at the rate of one 
unit 2 )er 500 years.'* Therefore the Shans must have 
adapted themselves to their jiresent geographical 
environment for a (considerable period. Judging by 
their nasal index, they must havx migrated to their 
present environment at least ovx^r 10,000 years. This 
suffices to disapprove the [)ost illation that the Shans 
have been driven from the healthy highlands of 
Yunnan to these enervating valleys coveted by no 
other people.^ Ever since they adapted themselves 
to these low valley plains in south-west Yunnan, the 
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Shans have prr)bably never been furtlier north than 
the piedmont plains of Tali, where they reached their 
political prime by establishing the kingdom of Xan 
Chao during the Tang Dynasty. There is no imlica- 
tion whatever that the Shans have ever been a high- 
land people in Yunnan. 

The Shans are rather short in stature ; medium 
heights are rare even among the males. Most of the 
females belong to the pygmy category. Small they 
are, but well built in physifpie, irrespective of the 
sapping climate. Like all the other ^Mongoloid 
peoples, their hair is straight and black ; they belong 
to the leiotrich type. But unlike the southern 
Chinese," the irises of the Shans are chestnut-coloured. 
In this they are more like the northern Chinese and 
the Mongols. This may be due to the constant winter 
fog and heavy summer clouds which render insolation 
not as strong as its low latitude would suggest. But 
the hot and wet climate has made their lips become 
thick and everted for the convenience of discharging 
internal heat, like all the other tropical peoples, 
(^uite prominent occiputs are common. Like the 
other Mongoloids, the Shans are xanthodermic, but 



Fig. 1 — LANI)-SH.\N WOMEN (sHAN- D A- YOU ) OF MKNGsA 


much lighter in pigmentation than their cousins in 
Tndo-China. This is again due to the moderation by 
fog and clouds. The above physical features of tiu^ 
Shans show that they are a branch of tlu^ ^longoloid 
race, but evidently they distinguisli themselves in 
certain features by special adaptation to local environ- 
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ment. Tiiey may have mixed with the Xesiots, the 
early spread of the cy mot rich dolichocephalic peoples 
coming from Indonesia, owing to their geographical 
contact. But their eftect among the Chinese Shans is 
insigniticant ; slight traces in stature, nasal index, and 
very rarely in cephalic forms. 

As to their costume, the men of the Shans are very 
Sinicized, but do not wear long gowns. But the Shan 



Fig. 1^. A WATEK-SHAN WOMAN (bU-MA-SAn) SELLING 

RICE TN THE M VKKKT AT MENGTING. 

women and girls still retain their peculiar wavs. The 
unmarried maidens wear short coat and trousers, 
while the married women dress in skirts without 
trousers but with blue leggings. ^lost go barefoot, 
tliough shoes are occasionally seen. Both men and 
women wear turbans, and the married women always 
distinguish themselves by having their turbans 
w'oiind up about one foot high above their heads. 
Practically all the 8han women have dark teeth and 
red lips stained by betel ; white teeth, however, can 
be seen among the young generation. The Bu-Ma- 
San females are handsome and clean -looking, gay 
and alert. They usually wear fancy-(*oloured dresses 
and turbans, not content, like the Shan- Da- You. 
with simple black and white. 

The Shans are a settled and agricultural people. 
They cultivate almost exclusively rice with only a 
small amount of sugar cane. Owning to the enervat- 
ing climate and the lack of necessity, they use only 
a small portion of the cultivable land around their 
huts and reaj) only one crop in a year. They eat 
glutinous rice only, and sell the ordinary rice to their 
neighbours in exchange for their other needs. The 
women undertake hand- weaving mainly for home 
use. They live in simple huts made of bamboos 
tluitched with straw' ; some are raised up on posts 
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Appemjix I. 

A V<U’ABUL.AKY OF 244 ShAN WuEDS A^TD rHRASES IX DAILY USE, PEOXOUXUED IX RoMAXIZATIOX WITH KXGLlSH 

Kxplaxatiox. 

Tlie tollowiiiK Shan wortls and plirases were learned directly fiom the Shans at the firesi<le in the evenings by the writer. 



Yin -Tang Chang, at Mengting and Hopong ; January, 1940. 


yro/v/v in 

Knyln^h nieionny 

Shcni ICO nib' in 

Rnyli.bh /neaniny 

Shan irords in 

Enijlish nieani}nj 

Roinnn Utters 


Roninn htters 


Ro/na)i Ivfte) s 


Dai 

We (Shans) 

Gi 

Seven 

X'am-sa 

Tea 

Shan-Ua-Voii 

Land Shans 

Bieh-go 

Eiglit 

X’am-ai 

Sweet water 

Bii-Ma-San 

Water Shans 

Gow-go 

X'ine 

Pe 

White 

Tai-Xo 

People of the U])per 

Shih-go 

Ten 

Lam 

Black 


Shan States 

Ba-go-nun 

Hundred 

Liui 

Red 

'rai-Tao 

People of the Lower 

Li-heun 

Thousand 

Leng 

Yellow 


Shan States 

Hsi-ping 

Ten thousand 

K’e 

Blue 

Gao 

I 

Goo-hoo 

Head 

Ga-la 

Foreigners 

Ma 

You 

Shue 

Mouth 

Ga-la-pe 

White foreigners 

Gao-Xai 

He 

Wu-lun 

Xose 

Bing 

Soldiers 

(4 wn 

People 

Ma-ta 

Eye 

Kwang 

C4un 

PiiAIao 

Man 

Meiig-hoo 

Ear 

Wan-tLing 

Brass kettle 

Pu-Mai 

Women 

Qun-ho 

Hair 

CGeng 

Tripod (fire-pot sup- 

Hun 

Kamilv or Home 

Lin 

Tongue 


porter) 

T’ao 

Old 

Mu 

Hand 

Fi 

Fire 

Gwn-T'ao 

Old man 

Teng 

Foot 

G6-k'ai 

Match 

AiAVaii 

Little Kids 

Kii-lung 

Thigh 

P*un 

Fuel or wood 

P6 

Father 

Ka-giang 

Leg 

Dai-fi 

To light a fire 

Mai 

Mother 

Xuo 

Moustache 

Bia 

Fire lighter 

Lu-Tsai 

Son 

Gong-pa 

Heaven 

On-p’ai 

To get warm in front 

La n- Tsai 

Children 

Long-lin 

Earth 


of a fire 

Pu'Liiii 

(.Grandfather 

One 

Sun 

Fa -do 

Door 

Miai 

To give birth to a child 

Leng-lun 

Moon 

So 

Lock 

Midi- d’sai 

To giv'e birth to a baby 

Lao 

Stars 

Gil -so 

Key 


boy 

A"un-tao 

Lower town (Meng- 

Joe 

Rope 

Miai-Hu-Ying 

To give birth to a baby 


^ ting) 

Kieh-mu 

Xeedle 


girl 

Yun-ne 

Tapper town (Meng- 

Xim-teng 

Stool 

Lu-Ba 

To get married to— 


ting) 

Fun 

Table 

Xai-4 'ao 

Wife 

Ho-lung 

Yam cm 

Fun-chi-kao 

Chair 

P'uAIan 

Husband 

Cliin-yim-yim 

To eat (rice) 

Wan 

Day 

Die 

Die (deail) 

Mu-chm-na 

To eat no more 

Wan-nun 

One day 

Too 

Chopsticks 

Chin-k'ou 

To eat 

La-ping 

Evening or niglit 

W a n - Chin - K ’ ou 

Rice -bowl 

Chin-you 

Drink tea 

P'a-leng 

Morning 

( Wan-nu) 


Chin- la o 

Drink wine 

Goiig-na-la- 


Wine-Yu (\Vine) 

Tea -cup 

Chin-ya 

To smoke 

ome 

Xoon 

Cha-Koo (Wine 


Chin-nam 

To drink water 

Ma-hun-la 

Go home 

You) 

Tea-pot 

Chin-ne 

To eat oil 

Xuan 

To sleep 

Pai-Ta 

Torch 

( Goe 

Salt 

Lu-lai 

To wake up 

Wai 

Thermos-flask 

Goe-mu-peh 

Salt egg 

Luai 

^Mountain 

Cp or Cru-P'u 

Box 

Hai 

Egg 

Ma-hsiung 

Stone 

Cp-To-Gun 

Soap box 

Hai-gai 

Chicken’s egg 

Koe 

Bridge 

Hui 

Trunk 

Xe 

Meat 

Xam 

River or water 

To- Gun 

Soap 

Xe-wu 

Beef 

Xam-ting 

Xamting river 

Kn-Fen 

Face tub 

Xe-mu 

Pork 

Ga 

Cold 

Goo 

Bed 

Ma 

Horse 

Mei 

Hot 

Ba-Woo 

Blanket 

Wu 

Cow 

Fun’ 

Rain 

Vi-Ho 

Comb 

Miai 

Goat 

Mei-hung 

Banyan tree 

Yab- Chang {U}> 


Gai 

Chicken 

Mai-ee 

Tree 

chain) 

Mirror (glass) 

M a 

Dog 

Mai-bai 

Spruce 

Man- < la 

Spectacles 

Mu 

Pig- 

Mai-p6 

Bamboo 

Xa-h 

Watch 

Miao 

Cat 

Jeh 

C4rass 

Mao-ho 

Hat 

L6 

:viuie 

Kome 

Gold 

Km- ho 

Turban 

Ma-li 

Donkev 

Eun 

Silver 

Swai-<la 

Pullover (siveater) 

Yung (men-ying) ^losquitoes 

Tung 

Copper 

Tsai-gia 

Leather-belt 

Hm 

Ely 

Lieh 

Iron 

Ma-tung-tze 

Button 

K'ao-Peh 

Rice in husks 

Cheng-1 ieh 

Blacksmith 

( laj)-t ling 

Leather shoe 

K’ao-san 

Rice 

Chang -null 

Carpenter 

( ia-kei 

(doth shoe (.dippei) 

Tbo 

Beans 

Deng-bi 

Flute 

(do 

Wooden shoe 

K'ao-lo 

Glutinous rice 

Kwong 

Drum 

She 

Clot lies 

K'ao-aii 

Cooked rice 

Mong 

Gong 

( Iwn 

Trousers 

K'ao-sa 

Corn 

K’a-ya 

Bugle 

\Va 

So<‘ks 

Fa-bun 

Turnips 

Duo-luo 

Chinese fiddle 

( iun-nun 

( )ne 

Xe 

Oil 

Kan-ya 

Tobacco 

Shuong 

Two 

Nfc^-irui 

Lard 

Mao-ya 

Smoking l>ipe 

Sam 

Three 

Xum-ai 

Sugar 

Loot -ya -ping 

Opium 

Hsi-go 

Four 

Mak-one 

Orange 

Soap-silik 

Cigarette holder 

Ha-go 

Five 

Xam 

Water 

Silik 

Cigarette 

Hoo-go 

Six 

Xam-ga 

Cold water 

Mi 

Knife 
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Shan words in 
Roman letters 

English yneaning 

Shan ivord,-, in 
Romayi letters 

Engli.sh meaning 

Shati ivord-s in 
Ro/fiati letters 

English meaning 

Mi-tsuai-p’a-gai 

To cut vegetables 

Mai-chiao 

Flower money (Yun- 

Fn 

Soft 

Himg-p’ai 

Hurricane lamp 


nan 50 eents silver) 

La-ta 

Tram 

Crao-p’ai 

Lamp 

Bieli-sa 

Coppers (money) 

La-ta-mm 

Aero])lane 

P'ang-nun 

Oil lamp 

Chieh-en 

^loney notes 

Mm 

Fly 

P6 -fling 

Camera 

T'ling-en 

1‘urse 

Lich 

Boat 

Grong-diin 

Fountain pen 

Hai 

Cry or weep 

Mao-hoo 

Do not know 

Kieh-dan 

Pencil 

Who 

Laugh 

Hoo-ga 

Know 

Chieh 

Paper 

Tso-ina 

Happy 

Ml 

To have (possess) 

Cha-\vu 

Writing pad 

Han-tso-ti-pieh 

Sorrow 

Mu-mi 

Have not 

Li 

Words 

Leeao 

Good 

Mah 

(’ome 

Kie 

Chmese word 

Liap 

Bad 

(hi-la 

To walk 

Dim-li 

To write 

Vn-lung 

Big 

Gti 

( io 

Hin 

To learn 

Vn-an 

Small 

Ao-rnu-ao 

Want or not 

Hin-gam-dai 

To learn Shan lan- 

S’ung 

High or tall 

Ao 

To want 


guage 

Dim 

Short 

Mu-ao 

Xot to want 

Mai 

Monev 

Kian 

Hard 

Lai-lai 

Thanks 


with their underpart used as cow-folds, and some are 
built directly on the ground. Bamboo is the chief 
material for domestic uses — houses and fences, beds, 
tables and chairs, buckets as well as poles for carrying 
water, for fueL and for bridging rivers. Some 
bamboo bridges are so strongly built that even motor- 
cars and lorries can pass over them, like the one 
across the Shweli River. Thus the Shans can be 
called a bamboo- using people, different from all the 
other various wood-using peoples on the neighbouring 
mountains. 

The Shans possess a written language of their own 
which is very much like Sanskrit. Undoubtedly 
this has a close connexion with the incoming of 
Buddhism, their only religion. On account of their 
relatively higher standard of living and more ad- 
vanced social organization, the Shan Avritten language 
is increasingly adopted by the other more primitive 
neighbouring peoples on the mountains, e.g, the Ka 
Wa people are taking up the written language of the 
Shans, though they have another spoken language of 
their own. The Shans talk very much like the 
Cantonese in tone except on a slightly lower pitch, 
that has made Gregory think that the Shans might 
ha Am originally come from Clanton and Fukien.^ But 
the light colour of their irises uproots this supposition 
without hesitation, for black irises will not change 
even if their emdronment has changed. 

Table I. Distbibutiox of Some of the Anthropo- 
metric Features of the lOo Shans Measured in 
South west Yunnan. 

A. f >tstrihutint( of Cephalic Fonns. 


Cephalic Form 

:Male : 

Female 

' Infants 

Total 

Hyjiohrachy 

1 ‘ 


20 

21 

Jh'aehv 

10 i 

S 

25 

n 

Meso A 

10 

() 

24 

4(> 

Dolieho 

.> 

1 

> 0 ' 

5 

Subdolieho . . 

0 1 

0 

(1 

1 

0 

'^I'otal . . . . . . 

1 

15 

f>l» 1 

105 


B, Di^tnbation of Xas(tJ I wicj\ 


Nasal Form j 

Male 

1 F'emale i 

' 1 

Infants i 

Total 

i^latvrrhine . , 

S 

s 

1 

5 1 

67 

Mesorrhine . , . . ' 

15 

7 

13 

35 

Ijejitorrhiiie . . 

0 

0 

3 

3 

Total 

23 

I 

67 1 

105 

C. Di 

strilnition of Stature 



Staturt* 

Male 

1 Female 

1 1 

i 

Infants | 

Total 

Pygmy 

0 

1 

1 h 1 


6 

Short . . . . ' 

15 


j 

24 

^Medium . . . 

S 

0 


S 

Tall . . 

0 

0 


0 

Very Tall 

0 

i ! 


0 

Total 

23 

' 15 

1 

1 

3S 


At present the Shans still form small separate 
communities, ruled })y their own chieftains called 
Snirhicfi,^ by themselves or TU SZE in Chinese, under 
the supervision of the local Chinese magistrates. 
So the vShans virtually enjoy a large measure of 
autonomy. 

Notes on the Anthropometric Table. 

The notes which follow have been compiled by Miss 
Imland, Miss Gliver, and Mr. Edwards, of the Univer- 
sity of Manchester, under the direction of Professor 
H. J. Fleure, F.R.S., from the tabulated observations 
of Yin-Tang Chang, which may be consulted at the 
Royal Anthro])ological Institute, 21 Bedford Square, 
London, W.C.l. 

Twenty-four males over 17 and twenty -five males 
of 14- If) were measured, also tifteen females of 17 
and above and a few younger })e()ple of both sexes. 
The numbers of women are insufficient for drawing 
conclusions but a few notes will be given. 
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SuMK AnTHROPDMKTRK MKAsrjlEMKXTS OF 1^,1 SHAX^ IX S^'UTH-WKST YrXXAX 


■ 


Hair- 

Colour 



'Sox AgoiH.L. 'H.B. C'.f. X.L. \ B X, 

, Staturo 

Texture 

of the 

Lip 


I in nun 

and I 

Ins 

Form 

Other Kemarks 


Colour 


Chenkang . alt. 700 nt, . 

M. i 

10 1 

iso 1 

151 i 

81-2 

30 

29 

96-6 

12,210 ! 

St raiLdit 

Dark- ! Thiek and i 

Flatyopic. 

Valley Basm 



' 






and blauk 1 

brow n 

everted j 



15 

17S i 

146 ' 

82-05 

39 

36 ' 

92-3 

13.530 


•• 1 

, , 



IH 

179 ! 

142 > 

79-3 : 

40 

40 1 

lOo 

15.180 



, , 


• • 1 

10 

180 

147 , 

81-3 , 

38 1 

36 1 

94-7 

15,345 .. i 



,, 



•)•> 

199 ■ 

155 

77-9 i 

is : 

40 j 

83-4 : 

16,335 ; ; 




' 


49 

1S7 1 

149 j 

79*7 i 

47 

34 

72-3' 

14,850 , ., i 

Cliefetnut 


Prosopie. 



31 

175 : 

156 

89-1 1 

45 

40 

89 ' 

16.335 I 

, , 

,, 

Hesopic. 



11 1 

171 j 

148 

86-3 1 

25 

29 

116 

960 - 

Dark- 

brown 


Flatyopic. 



13 

104 1 

148 

90-3 1 

33 

30 

90-9 

1.056 .. 1 







14 1 

174 1 

132 , 

75-89 i 

30 j 

34 j 

113-3 

1.056 : ,. 1 






15 ; 

169 

140 ; 

82-8 1 

:u 1 

32 1 

94-1 

1,122 . .. i 

Blaok 





10 1 

168 

133 ; 

79-19 , 

34 : 

37 

108 -9 

1,188 ! 

Dark- 


Flatyopic and occiput 

I 


1 







1 

brown 


pronounced. 

Chenkang : alt. OOO ya. C 


40 ! 

1S8 

148 1 

78-7 i 

44 

34 1 

77-2 i 

1,584 ' 

Chestnut 

,, 

,, 

near by Valley Ba^in ( 

F. i 

50 ; 

192 ; 

1 

150 1 

78-1 [ 

1 

47 

i 

35 

74-4 

1,562 : 



Prosopie. 


M. ' 

30 ' 

190 ' 

150 ! 

78 9 

39 * 

35 

71-41 

1,501 1 

Light- j 
chestnut : 

Flatyopic. 



45 

1S8 

147 

78-2 

49 

38 

77-5 1 

1,386 i 


Chestnut 

, , 

Prosopie, 


M. 

44 

1 87 1 

154 ’ 

82-4 

40 

39 : 

97-5 : 

1.584 i 

1 

1 


- 

,, 

Prosopie and occiput 
pronounced. 

Bnifill MetK/'^a 

F. 

is 

176 ' 

149 - 

84-7 

36 

35 

97-2 i 

1,485 ; 




Flatyopic and occiput 

alt. 1,000 yy> 

i 

39 

1 86 1 

145 

77-9 

39 

35 

89-7 

1,468 




pronounced. 

Piatyopic. 


! 

->•> 

186 ' 

13(> ■ 

80-6 

43 

33 

76-7 

1.435 

1 

, , 

Piatyopic and occiput 










1 

1 



pronounced. 



:14 

176 ; 

144 ! 

81-8 ; 

39 

34 

87 1 

1.435 ' 



Piatyopic. 

Meytging : alt. 4aO yy). 

M. 

35 

187 

154 , 

82 4 

42 

32 

76-1 

1.551 1 

Light- 



Willey Basin 


30 

187 

156 

S3 4 ! 

41 

36 

87-9 

! 

1.551 i 

chestnut 



\ 

F. 

30 

185 

149 

80-5 i 

42 

30 

71 4 

1,501 ! 






40 

178 

148 

S3-7 ! 

48 

40 

83-4 

1.491 ! 


,, 

,, 




35 

180 

144 

80-0 ! 

33 

35 

106 0 

1.468 






M. 

is 

185 

151 

81 6 ! 

44 

40 

90-9 

1.501 


Chestnut 





1 20 

: 177 ' 

140 ! 

79 1 

46 

; 35 

76 ] 

1..501 ■ 

,, 





1 4S 

1 183 ! 

147 1 

80 3 ! 

48 

i 50 

104 2 

1,498 i 






1 S 

: 111- 

148 I 

91-4 

34 

' 32 

94-1 

J,122 : 

Dark- 

(-hestnut 





1 13 1 

162 

142 

87 

36 

1 36 

100 

1.1.55 1 



Piatyopic and occiput 





1 








pronounced. 



14 

j 182 

143 t 

78 5 ! 

36 

37 

102-8 

1,188 ’ 






12 

1 174 

148 

85-1 1 

39 

' 37 

94-8 

1.336 ! 


! 



14 

j 158 

151 

95-5 , 

33 

31 

93-9 

1,270 1 






12 

1 166 

140 

84-3 , 

34 

31 

! 91 1 

1,155 






14 

j 180 

145 

80-5 1 

4f) 

1 dl 

1 

1 102-5 

1.270 ' 


- 


Mengting : alt. 450 yn. : 

M. 

14 

180 

137 

76-1 1 

40 

33 

82-5 

1,115 i 



Piatyopic. 

Valley Basin 


1 15 

175 

144 

82-2 

35 

: 36 

i 

* 102 8 

1,270 i 







170 

140 

82-3 


38 

! 95-0 

1.254 1 


J J 

Piatyopic and occiput 

1 


, 



1 



i 


; 


pronounced. 



! 14 

160 

148 

1 92-5 

35 

1 35 

1 100 

1,270 

., *! 

,, 

Piatyopic. 



1 

172 

149 

86-6 

43 

! 36 

83-7 

! 1,254 

! 

. , 




14 

178 

15 1 

84 8 

38 

i 40 

105-3 

i 1,458 






! 17 

176 

150 

85-2 

35 

' 42 

120 

! 1,336 


1 ,, 

1 

Piatyopic and occiput 



1 


1 



; 


! 


1 

i 

pronounced. 



, 20 

198 

151 

i 76-3 ! 

48 

43 

8!» 6 

1,617 


1 

j 

Piatyopic. 



! 13 

176 

140 

1 79-5 

38 

1 30 

78-9 

1,590 



1 

Piatyopic and occiput 



i 



i 1 


1 

1 



1 

1 

pronounced. 



, 13 

166 

144 

87 2 

34 

35 

1 103 

' 1,287 

,, 

1 

,, 

Piatyopic. 


*• 

; 12 

182 

144 

79-1 

26 

i 34 

130-7 

1 1,204 



, , 

,, 


i 

i 

1 

160 

147 

91-9 

30 

i 

33 

1 

110 

1,221 

1 

! 

Chestnut 


Flatyopu* and occiput 
pronounced. 



! 15 

i 180 

153 

85-0 

36 

36 

100 

; 1.353 i 

.. 


,, 



' 14 

171 

149 

87 1 

30 

35 

1 16-6 

1 1,336 

1 


,, 



1 30 

183 

154 

84 2 

49 

36 

1 

73 4 

1 1.534 

1 


Dark- 

(-lu'stnut 





! -5 

183 

153 

83-6 

41 

i 39 

95- J 

. 1,617 

,, 



Pl.ityopic. 


,, 

! 15 

173 

147 

85-0 

40 

1 32 

80-0 

1 1,336 




,, 

•• 

F. 

i '' 

174 

154 

88 

40 

31 

77-5 

1,221 

- 
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Sex 


H.L.' 

1 

H.B. 

O.l. 

1 1 

XL.X.B. 

1 

X.I. 

1 

Statute 
111 inm. 

Hair- 

Texture 

and 

Colour 

Colour 
of tlie 
Irib 

Lip 

Form 1 

Other Remarks 

McuKjahih : alt, 94(»//^ ; 

M. 

3o 

IDS 



1.39 

80-3 

45 

36 ' 

80-0 

1,633 

Straight 

Chestnut 

Thick and i 

Platyopic. 

Basin 


.>0 

197 

147 

78-6 

45 

43 , 

95 6 

1,485 

and black 


everted 1 
! 



• ' 

43 

164 

1.32 

82-6 

41 

37 

90-!) 

1.485 







4.3 

1S7 

133 

71 1 

42 

34 , 

8(>.9 

1,501 



Slightly 




30 

1S7 

161 

82-6 

38 

) 

36 

94 7 

1,518 



eveited 



,, 

.37 

1S3 

143 

78 1 

40 

31 ; 

77*5 

1,501 

.. 

.. 

, , 

Platyopie and occiput 

.. 

.. 

.31 

181 

136 

75 1 

36 

1 

31 ' 

86* 1 

1,386 


- 

1 

Xonnal 

pronounced. 



11 1 

177 I 

140 1 

79 i 

39 

26 1 

66 6 

1,188 : 

j 


f 

Platyopic. 

1 

• > 

M. 

39 

, 182 

14.3 i 

79 9 

48 

39 

81-2 * 

1,600 , 


I Light 

’ . , 

Platyopic and occiput- 


j 

1 

40 

1 ( 

1 202o( 

1.30 

74 

45 

3.3 * 

77*7' 

1.518 ; 


1 ehe.stniit 
C’he.stnut 

1 

•• ! 

{)ronoun(*ed. 

Platyopic. 



i 16 

188 j 

1.31 

1 80-3 

43 

35 i 

80 2 , 

1,600 i 


' , . 

• Thi(‘k and 

i 


i 

" 1 

14 

I 

182 1 

1.54 , 

1 84 6 

38 ' 

37 i 

97 3 

1,485 1 



[ everted i 



1 

14 

i 1S9 1 

1.37 ' 

' 88-1 

i 38 ! 

33 1 

86 8 ' 

1,475 j 


Dark- 

! Xorznal 




14 

1 1 
1 183 1 

146 

1 

! 79 8 

t 1 
36 ' 

32 

88 8 

, 1,562 1 


! c'hestnut 
Chestnut 

. 

1 



14 

: i 

147 

1 81-2 

; 34 1 

32 ! 

94 1 

1,428 1 


1 Light 


! 



i 13 

190 1 

153 

i 80 -.3 

37 

1 

3.3 

94 5 

1.320 


j chestnut 
'i Chestnut 

i 

i 

1 



1 

179 

1 139 

1 77-6 

i 36 

33 i 

91 6 

1,320 




1 



1:^ 

189 ' 

143 

, 7.3*6 

1 

' 39 

31 ; 

! 1 

79-4 

1,320 



1 

•* 


Mumj.ihih : uU. fiH) m ; il. ! 12 ' 181 j 144 I 7!»-5 j 84 j 88 I 97 0 1 1,82(1 | | Thi. k and j 

I i i ' ! ' ' (-verted ] 


1 

.. 13 

183 

144 J 

78 6 

33 i 

31 

‘16*8 ' 

1.270 




12 , 

183 1 


83*1 

34 ; 

33 ; 

97 0 1 

1,287 ' 


Xorinal 


’ 1 


\ry> j 



j 

1 

1 


()( ciput pronounced. 

' 

,, 1 12 

182 

140 1 

76*9 

37 ; 

32 1 

86*4 ' 

1.270 . 


1 


. i 12 

192 

141 

73*4 

37 1 

32 

86 4 

1,287 i 

j Dark- 1 

Platyopic. 








1 


i 

' (*hestnut j 




12 

179 

147 

82*1 

32 , 

30 ' 

93*7 1 

1,247 

1 Chestnut ' 




11 

179 

143 

79*8 

36 i 

28 ' 

77*7 

1,221 . 

1 

j 

• • 


10 

182 

143 

7 8 * .3 

36 ! 

32 ! 

88*8 ' 

L237 1 

♦ * 




10 

185 

139 

75*1 

37 

32 

86*4 

1,194 1 

_ 1 _ 1 


.. 

- 11 

182 

143 

78*5 

35 

35 

100 

L18S i 





10 

183 

149 

81*4 

26 

33 

126*8' 

1,15.7 

1 Light 











1 

1 (‘hestnut 




9 

177 

146 

82*5 

36 

.>7 

75 

1,221 , 

i Chestnut 




8 

173 

1.33 

88*4 

36 

29 

SO- 5 

1,1.75 ! 





8 

177 

139 

7S..-, 

34 

32 

‘14*1 

1,122 

Dark- 











1 

j <*hestnut 

i 



9 

181 

142 

78*4 

28 

31 

110*8 

1,07!» ; 

1 Light 











' 

j chestnut 




8 

1 75 

1.32 

86*9 

31 

33 

106 4 

1,105 ! 

1 




9 

178 

137 

76 9 

30 

30 

100 

1.122 ! 

! Chestnut 

1 



8 

178 

140 

78-6 

33 

•>s 

73*6 

L128 

j 











i 

1 

Oci iput pronounced. 



7 

1 164 

139 

84*7 

31 1 

33 i 

i 106*4 

lM-2 

1 

' .. Platvopic. 



6 

■ 177 

145 

82-4 

31 1 

28 

90*3' 

1 L072 


1 .. i 



6 

i 173 

148 

85 6 

32 I 

28 

1 87*5 

L023 1 


1 



8 

1 171 

140 

Sl*S 

38 

28 

73*6! 

1,095 : 


( 


,, ' 6 

163 

1.33 

93*9 

32 

26 

81*2 

1,023 


1 .. 1 



7 

176 

1 134 

76- 1 

32 

1 

6. 7 *.7 

' 1,056 j 


; I 


b\ 

9 

167 

: 142 

1 85-0 

i 34 

23 ' 

67*4 ' 

1,028 1 

” ' Black 
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The niale^ of 17 and over have head lengths mostly 
ranging from ISl to 199 mm., while among the 
ycniths of 14-10 the main range is 173-180. The 
head-breadths in the older grou]) have a main range 
147-ir)0 mm., the youths showing a corresponding 
range 142-17)4. This indicates, so far as it goes, that, 
as usual, the later stages of head growth are more 
particular of growth in length. Of the lifteen 
women of 17 years and above twelve have head- 
lengtlis ranging from 176-1S<8 while breadths range 
from 143-152. the resemblance of these main ranges 
to those of the youths being thus close, as usual. 

As regards the cephalic index, there was no ajipreci- 
able diUereiice in the main range among males f)f 
over 17 and tho.se of 14- lb, though one can argue 
from the head- lengths that the indices of youths 
would tend to decrease when they grew beyond the 
age of 17. The main range here was from 78 -2 to 
85*2 with thirty-seven of the forty-nine within these 
limits and four youths and one adult man having 
relatively broader heads and seven having values 
ranging down to 74 while one is far off at 79-8. The 
nasal index in the men of 17 and above has its main 
range between 7b T and 89*(), while that of the youths 
has the corresponding figures 92-3 and 102*8. The 
nose, like the skull, grfiws more in length than in 


breadth during the later stages. It may be noted in 
jiassing that among the men of 17 and over, the nasal 
index tends to higher values among those who live at 
450 metres altitude than in those who live at 900 or 
higher, the averages being respectively •86*7 and 83*9, 
but numbers are insufficient for further comments. 
The mterorbital breadth is generally considerable. 
Stature in the males of 17 and above ranges mainly 
between 1.498 and 1,580 mm., while that of females 
of similar ages ranges mainly between 1,408 and 
1.518 mm., the range as well as the stature being less, 
especially on the high side. While, therefore, these 
people are Mongoloid by cephalic index, their platy- 
opic condition differentiates them from their presumed 
congenors and seems to represent an adaptation to 
the warm valleys. The shortness of stature is 
notable. Like all the other Mongoloid peoples they 
have straight black hair. Their irises are chestnut- 
tinted more like those of northern Chinese and 
Mongols than like those of S. China. The lips are 
thick and everted as one would expect in such a hot 
wet climate. Occiputs are quite prominent and seen 
in many cases. Like the other Mongoloids, the Shans 
are xanthodermi, but much lighter in pigmentation 
than their cousins in Indo-China. This is again due 
to the moderation of fog and clouds. 


XOTES. 


^ This artir^Io was written for tlie Seienee Reports of 
Xational Tsm^ Hua University, Series C. Geology. Geograjihy, 
and ^Meteorology, in Conmieiuoration of the Thirtieth Anni- 
versary of the University. April. 1941. But on aceoimt of the 
war, publication of this kind has been made impossible m 
China. 

“ The tShari'^ are divided into Han or Lan<l, and Shui or 
Water .Shanj5, aeeording to the location of their dwelhnofs and 
some other custom, they are called iSlian-Da- You and Bu- 
Ma-Sari respeitively by tlieniscives. Idns has probably 
.-.omething to do with thi' nomenclature of tlie ‘ Shans.' 

The Sharib are called Po Vi or Bai Yi in Chme.se and 
written m various forms. Ref. Yunnan Tung Chili. 

^ iMajor H. R. Davies has classified the peoples of South- 
west China into four mam families, namely the Mon- Khmer, 
the Tibetan-Burman, the Shan, and the Chinese. Y utinfuu 
Thp Link bfticeen India and thf Yangtze, Cambridge, 1909. 


Dr. V. K. Ting has eonsidered the Shans as one of the three 
main aboriginal groups of Yunnan, i.e. the Shans, the Mon- 
Klimer and the Tibetan-Burman, China Year Book, 192,"). 

* The Shans call themselves Dai meaning ' ourselves,' 
equivalent to the ’ We ’ group in meaning of Dr. Li Chi's 
classifieation of peo[)les. Li Chi, The Formation of the Chinese 
Fcophb. 

^ A. Davies, ‘ Some advanced modifications on the rela- 
* tionship betw'een Xasal Index and Climate,’ iMax, 1929. 4. 

** Beatrix Metford, M herr China meets Burma, 103a, in the' 
cha[)ter ‘ Meng Mao and its Rulers.' 

' Tlie irises of the Cantonese are pitch black. 

^ W. fJ. Gregory, To the Alps of the Chinese Tibet, ' Where 
' they came is uncertain, but there is close similarity to the 
' C’antouese ’ . . . ' they are supposed to have emigrated 
‘ from Kwangtung and Fukien.' 


AGE -GRADING OF THE PLAINS INDIANS, /i// 

nsf its. 

The tribes of the Great Plains area were 
remarkably similar in their culture patterns, 
but there was one liasic distinction. While age 
differences were important in all the tribes, it was only 
among the Arapaho, Gros \"entre. Blackfoot. Mandan 
and Hidatsa that the ceremonial societii's were 
organized upon the age-grading prmcijile. Any 
theory of age-gi’uding that would lie useful in exjilain- 
ing Plains Indian culturt^ would thendbrt^ ha\4* to 
account for this distinction. 

The first requirement in apjiroacliing such a prob- 

[ 


Willifua Foote. Whyte, Peabody Museum, Cambridge 

lern is to set up a theory which appears to account for 
elaborate age grading systems. The attempt to 
apply such a theory to the Plains data may then 
reveal the fardor or factors that have led to the 
differen(*e in social organization. 

Age-grading, as discussed here, is a system of 
differential distribution of rights and obligations, of 
])rohibited, permissible, and required activities, 
according to different (socially recognized) periods of 
life and according to the social distinctions estab- 
lished between the sexes. 

18 ] 
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It is clear that age-grading, defined in this manner, 
is present in every society of the world. However, in 
some societies it is of relatively minor importance, 
whereas in others a formal system of age -graded 
associations has become accentuated at the expense 
of other social structures. What are the conditions 
that lead to this formalization of the age-grading 
system ^ 

I should expect to find a highly organized and 
formalized system (.)f age -grades in societies which 

(1) emphasize activities requiring strength and 
dexterity, 

(2) require large-scale co-operation, 

(3) have little division of labour. 

(4) have little economic inequality, and 

(5) pursue a nomadic or semi-nomadic existence. 

If a society accentuates certain activities which 
require great physical vigour and dexterity, we 
should expect age distinctions to become very impor- 
tant. If such activities are not limited to men at the 
peak of their physical powers, from the late teens 
through the late twenties, such men are nevertheless 
best able to bear the brunt of the performance for 
their society. 

A complex division of labour among the partici- 
pating men militates against the predominance of the 
age-grading system. Where a number of occiqia- 
tions are practised, they tend to work out so that 
specialists in one line customarily originate action for 
those in another line, thus assuming higher status. 
This accentuates status distinctions at the expense of 
age distinctions. The division of labour gives rise to 
trading relations, which tend to promote the organiza- 
tion of society in terms of economic relations. The 
trade requires regulation, and this favours the 
development of politi<ial organization. The rise of 
economic inequalities, on the basis of a complex 
division of labour, militates against the importance of 
age-grades, for the acquisition of wealth enables 
certain individuals to control others without regard 
to age distinctions. 

Where property is owned by the family group and 
is passed down from father to son, the individuars 
social and economic existence depends upon liis place 
in the family system. Under these conditions, age- 
grading is natural h' subordinated to family relation- 
ships. Where the family does not have a fixed 
relationship to the soil and where therefore the child 
is not so dependent u])on his parents for inheritance, 
we should expect age-grading to assume more ]>romi- 
nence. Hence a nomadic or serni-nomadic existence 
favours this development. 

These conditions are clearly interrelated. Nomads 
cannot practice a highly develo])ed division of 
labour, and in su(‘h a soc*ioty economic inequalities 
cannot remain fixed through the inheritance of land 
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and the construction of improvements upon it. 
Nomads of necessity pursue a way of life which puts 
continual demands upon their strength and dexterity. 

The Masai ^ of East Africa, who are noted for the 
elaboration of their age-grading system, conform in 
every respect to the criteria given above. The Zulus - 
and the Dinka also appear to fit the criteria. There 
were in Africa a number of tribes having age-grading 
systems that were fairly highly developed. Unfor- 
tunately it is difficult to apply the theory to most of 
these eases because we liave insufficient data upon 
actual behaviour of the tribesmen. For example, 
field studies report that age classes are ‘ important 
or ' unimportant,' that they are ‘ prominent ’ or else 
play a minor role. When we compare one society 
with another, such general statements are of dubious 
value. In order to estimate the importance of age- 
grading in a given society, we should have to work 
(Hit for the entire society the pattern of interactions ^ 
of individuals in age classes, families, and other 
institutions. A study of the fre([uency of interaction 
of individuals in age sets, compared with the fre- 
quency in other sets, would })rovide an objective 
criterion for estimating the importance of the age- 
grading system. 

Lacking data of this nature for most of Africa, we 
must turn elsewhere for a test of the theory. Data 
on behaviour among the Plains Inclians are also 
inadequate for a conclusive test, but the distinction 
between tribes with or without age-graded ceremonial 
societies is sufficiently clear cut as to permit a useful 
investigation of tlie problem. 

On the PlaiTis the ceremonial societies functioned 
only at one period of the year. In winter, when 
buffalo herds were scattered, the tribesmen clustered 
in small bands. There was also a clan (Organization 
wliich varied somewhat in form from tribe to tribe. 
When the buffalo ran in great herds in the summer, 
the whole tribe came together This was the period 
for the great tribal ceremonies, for large-scale war 
parties, and for the organization of the great annual 
buffalo lumt. In this period, the men organized 
themselves into societies for warfare, policing, and 
the hunt. 

1 Sf€ L. S. 13. L^‘ak('V, ' Some on the Masai of Kenya 

' Colony ' and D. Stovix Fox. ‘ Furtla'r Notes on the Masai of 
" Kenya (V)lony,' both in the Jonjual of the Rotjol AntJuopo- 
logical LX, pp. 18') 201), 447-40.5. 

“ l‘h J. Kt'ipt', T}>€ Sncml Sy,str))i of the /.alas, London; 
Longmans, (ireen & Co., l‘j:U). Tlie Zulus had a fairly high 
development ot agrieulture. but this \\as ])riinanly the sphere 
of tlu' women. Keononue activity of the uwn who fornu'd tin* 
agt'-gruded regiments was organizi'd primarily around the 
herding of cattle. 

C. (1. and B. Z. Seligmaii, Pagaa of the Xilotic 

London : (leorge Houtledgt' & Sons, Ltd.. 1‘).32. 

■* 'lilt' conct'ptual scht'ine ustal m this article is that ot FUiot 
I). C'happle, Conrad M. Art'ii^ht'rg and Carleton S. Coon. Sec 
Chap])le ant! (’oon, Rnticiples of Anthropology. New York ; 
Henry Holt & Co., l‘J4l. 
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Robert H. Lowie has summarized tlie characteristics 
of the highly graded systems of the Blackfoot, Gros 
Ventre. Arapaho. ^Mandan. and Hidatsa tribes in this 
Avay : 

The featllre^^ coininou to all five systems wen^ the^e : In 
each tribe the societies were p:raded iii a series, the 
difference lu grade C()rre'>p<indin2: to a difference in 
dire. Exeept for the very yoiiinj: and the very old. 
practically every male niemher of the tribe belonged to 
one of the ?^ocietie^. Age vas nowhere the con- 
dition for joining : either ineinbershii> itself or the 
refiinsite emblem^ and instructions had to he bought, 
and thi''^ purchase, even among the Blackfoot, \vas 
normally collective rather than individual. As part 
of the purchase price, the buyer ceremonially sur- 
render''' his wife to an older man in some, at least, of 
the societies of each tribe. In every case the function 
of a tribal police during the luint is associated either 
With the entire system or with one of the societies in 
the >>enes. Finalh , in every one of the five tribes a 
w omen s organization connected with the buffalo is 
a^'^ociated with the '^eries. wdiile no such society is 
reported from tribes having ungraded military 
organization^.^ 

Age distinctions were not rigidly adhered to in these 
societies. Cases have been reported in which old 
men had retained membership in younger societies, 
serving as mentors of the \'outh, and young men 
liecame members of societies of the verv old to serve 
as messenger boys and perform other tasks requiring 
youthful vigour.^’ Nevertheless, nearly all members 
of a given society were roughly of the same age. 

There was no special warrior class, as among the 
Masai, We can assume that the younger societies 
must have played the major role in the buffalo hunt, 
though we have no field accounts that record actual 
participation. The older societies took the lead in 
organizing the religious ceremonies. The 2)osition of 
the older men was supjiorted not only by their control 
<d' the ceremonies but also by the nature of the rite of 
passage through w'hich a group minted in the age- 
grading scale. Throughout this ceremony the 
younger group remained passive and simply re- 
s])onded to the originations of action on the part of 
the elders.' 

These five tribes fit my proposed specifications for 
age-grafling systems quite closely. Warfare and the 
buffalo hunt were activities that required strength, 
dexterity, anfl large-scale organization. There was 
little fiivision of labour and small development of 
economic inequality among them. They pursued a 
nomarlie existence — with two exceptions. The i\Ian- 

'' ftifhan Au('->^orirti€s : H i.stonrril fnt>l ( 'on, parfitu'r 

.AnthropoIoLnf al Vaptns of t\iv Ainriicdii 
of Xatiiral Historv. XI, pa it XIII. 

(’ Daryll Konlo. Hdhltfft, Kf‘i)Hon> . funJ Sornttp ' I’ln* 
Hlcirktoot : HiUfalo Hiintei.', fjt tlio Xorth .Xinmcaii Pl.iins,' 
pj>. 4r» IKS 

( laik \\ isv.jar, Ubickjoot Aiirhro]K.>louir,il J’apf'is 

of tlir AiiK'iK'aii Musauin of Xatural Histoiy, XI, ])]>. 390-1. 
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dan and Hidatsa tribes were settled agriculturalists, 
living in well-constructed permanent dwellings, for 
a part of the year. However, as the buffalo hunting 
season approached, they left their villages and 
organized themselves for that period in terms of their 
age-societies. Since in no tribe did the age-societies 
function except in this ceremonial, hunting, and war- 
making season, it was apparently possible for a tribe 
to live a sedentary life for a part of the year and still 
develop age-so(*ieties that became activated in this 
season. 

Lowde pointed out that in the tribes with ‘ un- 
' graded societies there was found a tendency for 
rank in the society to correspond with the age of the 
members. In the societies of the Oglala the corre- 
spondence Avas fairly close. By means of historical 
study Lowie showed that even in tribes wdth graded 
systems the rank of a particular society was subject 
to great change over a periixl of years. While the 
grades in existence at a given time corresponded with 
the people s conceptions of social prestige, there was 
no necessarily permanent connexion betw^een a 
particular society and a particular age-grade. 

Li^w'ie undertook to discover the course of the 
evolution of the age-grading system and explain why 
it developed in the pattern found among the Plains 
Indians. By means of an elaborate analysis of the 
ethnographic evidence, he concluded that the un- 
graded systems had dcA^eloped first and that the 
graded systems of the Hidatsa, Mandan, Arapaho, 
Gros Ventre, and Blackfoot had arisen out of the 
ungraded systems. 

Lowde s theory may he acce2)ted or rejected without 
affecting the problem set forth in this paper. It has 
been established wdthoiit question that certain 
societies, wdth their ceremonies, w^ere ' diffused ' from 
one tribe to another. This, however, provides us 
with no basis for explaining the direction of diffusion 
and the differing lines of development of the social 
organizations of the tribes. Unless w^e can discover 
some objective criterion for distinguishing betw^een 
tribes wutli and without graded systems, w'e must 
assume that the distinctions w^ere simply the products 
of historical accidents, and abandon all efforts to 
discover law^s of social organization. 

It is suggested here that an examination of the 
distribution of wealth in the various tribes will 
enable us fo establish such a distinction. In all the 
tribes that participated in the buffalo hunting and 
warfare culture complex, the horse w'as the primary 
form of w'ealth. Horses were valued not only for 
utilitarian purjioses : they had great jirestige value. 

As Wissler has pointed oiit,^ horses reached the 

^ Clark \\ 77ir Ii}f{nenvf' of the Horse on the Hevelop- 

of Plains Pidtnr<\ American Antiiropologist, XVI, I, 
Jauuary-Man h, 1914, pp. 1 -2r>. 
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Plains area from the south, being introduced by the 
Spaniards into what is now Mexico. In general, the 
southern Plains tribes, being close to the original 
source of supply, acquired the horses early and held 
great numbers of them. The Blackfoot, Gros Ventre, 
Arapaho, Mandan, and Hidatsa tribes possessed 
relatively few horses. 

To understand the meaning of this contrast, we 
may consider three cases. Henry Elkin makes this 
comment upon the role of the horse among the 
Arapaho : 

The hor.se . . , mider proper circumstances, might have 
allowed for social stratification on a property basis. 
Unlike other forms of property, it was the essential 
means of procuring a livelihood ; was differentiated 
into relativ'e values, and deteriorated .slowly. Never- 
theless, any development along this line was precluded 
by constant warfare. The frequency with which 
whole herds w'ere won or lost, served to jirevent 
property ownership from becoming permanently 
concentrated. The spoils of a successful raid, more- 
over, were equally divdded among all participants, 
though those who acted most effectively received first 
choice.® 

The situation was quite different for the non-graded 
Crow and Kiowa. Wissler reports that the Crow had 
more horses than any other Missouri tribe. 1833 
Maximilian estimated that the tribe possessed nine to 
ten thousand horses for a population of 1,000 to 1,200 
warriors. While horses were gained and lost in 
raids, the Crow more than held their own in competi- 
tion with other tribes, so that there apparently w^as 
never a time wdien this w^ealth w^as wdped out, even for 
a short period. We have no exact accounts of the 
distribution of horses within the tribe, but the 
evidence indicates that great inequalities existed. 
Lowde reports that Gray Bull, a chief, had seventy to 
ninety horses. James P. Beckw^ourth's auto- 
biography gives abundant evidence of the unequal 
distribution of horses wdthin the tribe. While 
Beckw'ourth w^as notoriously given to exaggeration, 
especially in matters involving his own behaviour, his 
accounts of the Crow' culture have proved accurate in 
the main outlines. Lowie writes : 

A large herd liad sheer ostentation v'alue ; the owmer 
could offer twenty liorses for a wufe mstearl of live ; 
and he could give frequent presents to his father's 
clansfolk if he (iked to hear him.self eulogized. 

Beckw^ourth reported several occasions upon w hich 
he w^as forced to give up all of his horses to com- 

® Kalph Linton, eil.. Acculturation in Seven American 
Indian Tribes, ‘The Northern Arapaho of Wyoming.’ New' 
York: i). Appleton-Contury Co., liie., 1940, ]). 224. 

Op. cit., p. 20. 

Robert H. Low'ie, The ('row Indians. New York: 
Farrar & Hhinehart, Ine., 193.“). p. xiv'. 

1“ Ibid., p. 223. 

T. 1). Bonner, etl.. Idte Life and Adventures of Jame'< P. 
Jieckwourth. New' York : Alfred A. Kno]>f. 1931. 

Op. cit., ]). 228. 
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pensate a man wdiose wife he had stolen. Within a 
short time he w^ould be as w'ealthv as ever, since all 
his relatives would make up the loss with gifts from 
their owm herds. Beckwourth smoothed the w'ay 
for this system by giving away to relatives most of his 
horses before each wife -stealing episode. 

It is clear that unequal distribution of w'calth does 
not, in and of itself, create social stratiftcation. The 
important question is, how' w'as the wealth utilized ( 
Among all the Plains tribes, prestige and position 
depended to a large extent upon liberality in the 
giving of gifts. The gift giver originated action in 
pair, and set events. He placed the recipients under 
obligatifins to him, wdth the result that, as Low'ie has 
pointed out in the passage above quoted, he could 
originate action for them in other matters also. 
When the same individuals were continually able to 
originate action in this w'ay, positions became fixed 
and a stratified society developed. 

It is also important to observe the channels through 
wdiich the gifts passed. The accounts of both 
Beckw'ourth and Lowie indicate that this activity 
tended to follow' kinship lines to a large extent. This 
channelling of interactions emphasized kinship ties 
at the expense of age divisions. It is therefore 
natural to find that sons among the Grow' frequently 
joined the societies of their fathers and that sur- 
render of one's wife was never a feature of society 
initiation, as it w'as in some of the graded systems. 

The Kiowa i'' present another clear case of stratifi- 
cation closely related to economic inequalities. This 
tribe had societies that were roughly related to age 
distinctions, but other social distinctions jireveiited 
the correlation from being very close. The system of 
societies was. furthermore, overshai lowed by a 
clearly defined class system. Mishkin rejiorts that 
there were tour recognized social classes. Social 
position depended upon war honours, wealth, and 
special abilities. 

Specialization w'as more highly developed among 
the Kiow'a than among the age-graded tribes. Medi- 
cine men. hunters, artists, craftsmen, horse-breakers, 
herders, and veterinarians were among the specialties 
recognized. 

The Kiowa were extremely wealthy m horses. All 
members of the top social class were born to wealth. 
Therefore, in warfare and raids they could afford to 
concentrate upon the winning of war honours uncon- 
nected with economic acquisition. Members of the 
second class were in many cases as w'calthy as the top 
people but were not born to wealth and consequent Iv 
had had to win their position by excelling in horse 


Heiiuinl Rank and Waifaie amomj the Plains 

Indians, inoiioj^rapii of tlu* Ainencan Kthiiological Society. 
New York . J. ,1. .Vviirustiii, 1940. 

Ibid, 
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stealing. This concentration of activity prevented 
them from performing the honoritic acts necessary for 
attaining the top social positions. The third class 
was made up of those who were poor in horses. At 
the bottom was a group possessing no horses at all. 

There was considerable fluidity in this Kiowa social 
system. A young man in tlie bottom position might 
borrow horses from well-to-do relatives, engage in 
successful raids, pay liis debts, and acquire the wealth 
to consolidate his position in the second social clas>. 
Beyond this, however, it was exceedingly ditticiilt to 
rise in one life-time, for the reason already given. 
Even though there was considerable shifting (T social 
jiosition below the top level, the aristocrats remained 
III power and those in the second cla.^s at any given 
time were able to build up their power by liberal 
giving and lending of liorses. As among the Crow, 
the horses tended to pass back and forth along kiiishij) 
lines, thus emphasizing family ties at the expense of 
age distinctions. 

This theory of age-grading, especially as it applies 
to the Plains Indians, should be taken as suggestive 
rather than conclusive. Unfortunately, the existing 
data upon Plains Indian culture do not provide an 
adequate basis for giving a final answer to the ques- 
tion. We liave a wealth of material ujion arts and 
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crafts, customs and folklore, and considerable work 
has been done upon the diffusion of traits. In order to 
explore this problem farther, we should know for each 
tribe roughly the number of horses possessed in 
relation to the population, how the horses were 
distributed as to ownershij). and through what 
channels gifts of horses travelled. All ethnologists 
have recognized that in the Plains area the horse was 
the primarv form of wealth, but, except for the 
31ishkin study, we have only fragmentary material on 
this subject. Most ethnologists were content to 
report in vague, general terms that the Indians rode, 
stole, and gave away horses. No attempt was made 
to determine systematically the role of the horse in 
the social organization of a given tribe. 

This paper will, it is hoped, serve a dual purpose. 
In the first j^lace, it presents a theory of age-grading, 
which, with mc»difications, may prove useful in 
analysing the social structures of a variety of societies. 
In the second place, the attempt to apply the theory 
reveals serious gaps in the existing data. If we are 
to develop a science of comparative social organiza- 
tion, such gaps must first be pointed out and then, 
Avhercver the data may still be available, be filled in 
by field research pointing toward the solution of 
2 iarticular j^roblems. 


THE FRENCH INSTITUTE FOR NEGRO AFRICA (L 

Monod, Director; trandated by II. F. Mujerowitz. 

In a volume published in 194i^ by the High 
Commissariat of Erench West Africa, entitled 
’ Erench West Africa in 1912.' I wrote at tlie liead of 
the chapter devoted to the ' Institut d'Afrique ' : 

■ The parajihernalia of what is now conveniently 

■ called a new country does not c(jn^ist only of rails, 

’ lorries, and factories. It has become clear that the 

* African edifice will ha\'e several fa^ade-i. and the 
' jilanners are already beginning to take this into 
' account. Politics ami economies will ha\x^ tlieir 
' place, science will have its place, and intellectual ami 
' spiritual life will likewi.se take tlieirs. 

’ All these things are interdejiemlent. ami it would 
' be fallacious an<l inauspicious — inrleed iiiipossilile — 

' to desire di.scrimination between the true and the 
’ u.seful. To attempt this would be to condemn the 
' one groiq) to confinement within a stricdly local 

■ utilitarian sphere, and to f'xjiose the scientific know- 
’ ledge of the other to the indifierence. suspicion, and 
’ indeed the ho.stility of that type of mind which, while 

making a ready jiretence at bmng ” r(‘alistic,“ too 

* oftmi blunders across all the ])it-falls of a short- 
' sight(‘d (‘mpiricisin. 

■ iS<*ien('e has a general aim Although it must 

■ collect the small stone.s sejiarately, it is to use them 
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' in the erection of the great structure which is its 
‘ supreme and permanent end. 

’ Here in contact with the African realities, science 
' seeks a thorough acquaintance with the present in 

■ all its aspects. But this picture woukl be but a 

■ snapshot, fleeting and uiqu’oductive, if it did not at 
' the same time reveal itself as both a result and a 

■ cause, the consummation of a past which it explains, 

■ and the preview of a future to which it will owe its 
' very contents. 

■ The utility of this scientific research has been open 
’ to discussion. Only too often jieojfie have wanted to 
' see in it nothing but a kind of academic pastime, a 

■ pretence at scholarship out of touch with current 

■ political, economic, and social affairs. But now this 

■ scientific research has gained the day. 

' Ear from excluding science, and with it tlie 
’ scientist, from her colonial territories, France now 
’ wishes to make up for lost time and to do this 
' sjiecdily anil well. 

■ Scientific research in Africa, to be efficient, must 
' be equip])ed with both research -workers and 
‘ materials. Of the two problems the first is the more 
” (hffimilt b(‘cause it cannot be wholly solved by 
* making provision in the budget, 
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In those government departments where research material ^eeurity indispeiisaiilcj tor tlie freedom of 
and application already exist, it is only necessary to thought that j produces fruitful work. 

' develop those two branches. Elsewhere they must The staff of the Institute comprises three categories 
‘ be created. of otticials. namely. ' Les Assistants,' ‘ Les Aides 

This was the state of affairs prevailing among the ’ techiiKpies,' and the * Preparateurs.* Each of these 

scientific departments which are or will be re- categories is sub-divided into .several grades and 

presented within the Institut Fran^ais d'Afrique classes. 

The salaries suggested are adequate, as they niii.st 
Founded in 193b by a decree of the CJovernor be if we wish to be able, as we do, to recruit and 

General, this Institute was established on a more than retain the best possible staff. 

modest scale. In 1938 I was still all alone witli one On the otlier hand, the (qualifications for admission 
African secretary. must be exacting, in order to ensure the best quality 

We started off with next to nothing, neither of recruit. In principle, candidates for assistantship 

personnel, material for a museum, nor a laboratory. are required to have degrees : equivalents are, how- 

But we had at our disposal a building and a periodical ever, qjrovided for. Candidates possessing the ' Ooc- 

— the old Bulletin du Coniite d' Etudes Ilistordiues et ' torat d'Etat ' enter with certain advantages. This 

Scientifiqiies de I Afnque Occidentale Frangaise . degree is. in any case, demanded of nominees to the 

A war soon came to interrupt the development of grade of Chief Assistant in any category, 
the Institute. It was deprived of its direct (3r, who Once all the ])osts are filled the Institute will have 
was mobilized. After 1940 an almost complete twenty assistants, lujt many considering the immen- 

paralysis took place, affecting both the management sity of the territories and the complexity of the j)ro- 

of materials and those publications which were blems. But this is better than the ' nothing ' of 

printed in occupied France. Only the end of the war yesterday and sufficient to ensure, following sane 

and the return to normal conditions will enable us to methods, the systematic research which is. after all, 
carry out our programme of recruitment of staff and the initial step conditioning all the re.^t. It is not 

installation of equipment. only the matter of .seeing the end of a task m a life- 

Once the Institute has attained its normal develop- time, but a 'starting off' or ‘launching' of an 

nient it will have become, for a group of scientitic ' enterprise ' with far-reaching conse(|uences. If the 

departments, that main centre of research, docu- toqnnost turrets of the edifice are shrouded in the 

mentation, learning, and integration which was fcjre- mists of the future, it is. at any rate, our task to 

seen in its statutes. The science of man with its ensure that its foundations are soundly laid, 

numerous divisions, properly called ethnology, hist('>ry, 

anthropology, linguistics, arcluvology, pre -history. If research implies a research worker tiie latter 
etc., will not exhaust the programme. Geography, inqjlies equipment. He can do nothing without his 
human and physical, provides a link between the tools, tliat is. his records, apparatus, laboratories, and 
foregoing group of studies and that large group of collections. 

natural sciences wFich include zoology and botany The federal centre must he equal to the task t<^) 
and implies not only simple classification but the wffiich it is called, not only as a research centre, but 

study of form, function, and behaviour. It deals, in as an instrument of documentation and teaching for 

fact, wdth the human being as such, in its African the ■|)ublic, who will find in it the means of informing 

environment, studied from numerous different view- themselves ra]>idly and correctlv on all subjects 

points and providing material for the building up of w'hich may interest them. 

a tropical biology, pure and applied. The Institute, at the moment installed more or 

The programme is colo.s.sal : means are still re- less adecquately in a building not intended for it. is 

stricted, but are raqudly improving. Last year an about to exqiand. The existing building, slightly 

important decision converted our scientitic and modified, wall be connected by a covered qia.s.sage 

technical staff into a sq)ecial body, a conditi(Ui ~iMn. long to a massive block of three ti(H>rs. 100 m. 

obvioush^ essential for the manual recruitment of a long and 30 m. high. The tloor-sqiace ()f each storey 

highly qualitied staff. Research implies a research of the new' Institute will lie 2,800 Mq. m.. and the total 

worker. It is about time this w'as recognized. To-day ffoor-sq)ace, including th(‘ basement and ground-ffoor. 

the case is clearly understood : all branches of w ill be 14,000 sq. m. 

scientific research must he staffed by specialists as It may be added, to em])hasize the synthetic 
some branches already are. Scientific research will charac'ter of this whole effort at recording and re- 

have the.se specialists so long as the research worker is search that the building will be haqipily situated 

admitted into a special body wherein he (‘an exercise only 10 m from the Service Geographique de 

his gifts usefully and permanently and is given the I'A.O.F. 
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The tollowing is the general lay-out of the buikling : 

Base mint. Technical Services, Collections, Printing 
Press, Archive Stores, Lecture Theatre (200 
seats). 

(Ground Floor. Public ^Iiiseums for Ethnology, 
Natural History. Local Products ; Temporary 
Exhibition Hall : Reading Room of the Library, 
First Floor. Hydrobiology, Pedology. Administra- 
tion, Anthropology, Linguistics, Ethnology, 
Arclueology, Ethnographical Reserve No. 1. Geo- 
logical Service. 

Second Floor. Ethnographical Reserves Nos. 2-3. 

Zoology, Botany, Geological Service (End). 

Third Floor. Ethnographical Reserves Nos. L-o. 
Photographic Laboratories, Chemical Laboratories. 

In this combination, once it is set up, fitted out and 
equipped, the A.O.F. will possess an incomparable 
centre for studies hardly equalled anywhere else in 
Africa or outside the universities of the North and 
South. 

We have tried in creating a centre at Dakar not so 
much to accumulate all at once the greatest possible 
mass of sj)ecimens and documents, as to ‘ launch ' 
each department systematically by proved sound 
methods. The general libra.ry\ with its card- indices, 
the record- ofhce, the photographic index and service, 
the preparation of a general census of the populations 
of the A.O.F., the card-indexing and the general 
register of the ethnographical and archaeological 
collections, the maintenance and repair of specimens, 
the constitution of the herbarium, etc., in all these 
provinces the foundations are laid. The ethnological 
and archaeological collections, though still small, 
nevertheless already contain several sets of specimens 
of great interest. Among the most valuable may be 
noted the Great Golden Breast -Plate, 184 mm. in 
diameter, weighing 191 grammes, from the tumulus of 
Rao in Senegal, and a collection f)f 1149 Baoide gold 
weights. 

The federal centre wtjuld remain incomplete witlunit 
the branches which it will put forth into each colony. 
There are in view central local organizations standing 
tor those territories, just as the parent organization 
stands for the whole A.O F. 

In this way each colony will have an accredited 
ethnologist at the head of the local centre. The 
latter will comjirise, in addition to an office, library, 
anrl laboratory, an ethnographical museum in con- 
stant touch with the one in Dakar of which it will be 
a branch. It is jiroposed to ])reserve in situ tradi- 
tional dwellings, buildings, ami sites as museum 
specimens. 

Frequently these local centres will be able to have 
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their own character and their sjjecial ]) urpo.se. For 
instance, the one for Dahomey will be partly based on 
the Royal Palace at Abomey, at last restored. The 
one at Abidjan (Ivory Coast) will be enhanced by an 
artistic centre where local sculptors, casters, potters, 
and weavers will execute faithfid copies, veritable 
facsimiles of authentic pieces of good quality\ This 
they' would do instead of manufacturing for European 
taste in the name of * African Art ' those ghastly 
copies of European and even Hindu objects. In the 
domain of natural history the centre at Conakry' 
(Guinea) lends itself more specially' to marine biology', 
the one at Niamy' (Niger) to the study' of fresh 
water, and the one at Abidjan to the study' of dense 
forest . 

The Institute edits the following publications : 
1. Bulletin (quarterly', octavo) ; 2. Memoires (no 

special period, quarto) ; 3. Notes Africaines (quar- 
terly', quarto, intended for our correspondents and 
collaborators in A.O.F.). 

The Institute sends to all who wish to participate in 
the progress of African Research a publication 
specially' edited for them, Conseils aux Chercheurs, of 
which the second edition was published in 1943. 
Lastly', under the title Mayiuels Ouest-Africains, the 
Institute proposes to edit a series of elementary' works 
intended to assist the layman to study' African fauna, 
dora. and populations. 

Apart from periodicals, the central library' does not 
vet include more than 10,000 volumes. Attempts are 
being made sy'stematicalh' to acquire more literature 
on a variety' of subjects and the Institute will always 
be glad to receive gifts or exchanges. In general, in 
the Colonies, one finds oneself held up in every' branch 
of research by' the lack of documentarv matter and 
bibliography'. 

It must also be recognized that one can never in 
any' sphere do everything f)n the spot. It would, 
therefore, hardly' be paradoxical to claim that as 
oceanography' is studied on drv land, so Africa is 
studied in the metropolis in contact with the libraries, 
the laboratories and museums. But the role of the 
Colonial Research Organization inust be above all to 
accumulate the material at fir.st hand, which it alone 
can do, to sift it, criticize it, summarize it, and finally' 
preserve it for the benefit of the specialists of the 
future. When material is received by' the museums 
and laboratories of France, the more concentrated 
and unencumbered bv useless banalities it is, the 
better. The Institute should have an assured 
central position for the obvious benefit of the two 
parties. It is the liaison between the strongholds 
where metropolitan science is in the making and the 
outposts of the bush where the elements out of which 
it is made are collected. It desires eciually' to orien- 
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tate and guide tiiose who wish to devote theinsehes 
to research and to guide those enquiring minds wliich 
will increase in number as the colony's administrators 
and merchants are able to s2)are the time from their 


main occupations. That is why. over several years, 
the Institute has organized every wint(‘r a senes of 
elementary courses in ethnology, geography, and 
other subjects. 


ROYAL ANTHROPOLOGICAL 

Some Czechoslovak Folkways. Sfonnuirfj of a Cotn- 
ynunication bif Dr. O. FritcbnatDi : 21 December. 
1943. 

The lectm*er compared the social life of the urban 
middle classes in Czec'hoslovakia and Knglanrl. While in 
the [leriod between the two world wars the ba'>ic ways of 
life were similar in both countries, there were some 
differences in manners, cu.stoms, and mentality, which 
the lecturer illustrated by many examples from various 
spheres of life, such family and club life, social inter- 
course in houses and fiats, in clubs and cafes, social 
manners, use of hereditary and personal titles, table 
manners, attitude to the State, cultural and religious 
life. 

Some of these differences can be accounted for by the 
difference in the geographical position and historical 
situation of the two countries. The peculiar combina- 
tion of democratic, egalitarian, national, and religious 
ideals in Czechoslovakia, for instance, is due to the 
nature of the Czechoslovak struggle against („Jerman 
oppression which has been going on for centuries. T'he 
small Czechoslovak nation, situated in the heart of 
Kurope and surrounded by stronger neighbours, deve- 
loped a keen interest for foreign affairs and literature ; 
the Czechoslovak literature of translations is one of the 
greatest in the world. As the Czech nobility was 
exterminated in the seventeenth century, the thrifty aiul 
industrious middle and lower classes have been re])re- 
sentative of the Czechoslovak nation, and they followed 
the lead of a senes of distinguished University profe-^'^ors. 
Comeiuus, Masaryk, and Benesh. 

The paper was discussed by Dr. Kdith Stiassnv, Dr. 
Stem, and Mr. Braunholtz. Dr. Friedmann replieil. 

Folk Festivals in Yugoslavia. Sumotart/ of (i Comm}utb 
cation bij Mins Olire Lodijr, • 20 Jahuartf. 1944. 

This is an acc*ount of a few of the remarkable 
folk-customs still prevalent in YugO'^lavia, a 
country peculiarly rich in traditional lore. 4'he moun- 
tainous nature of the land, and its long history of 
oppression, havx* encouraged the survival of aiuaent 
rites : Serbia especially, for centuries subject to 4'urke\ , 
fed their independence on their memories of the past. 
ex})ressed by songs and ballads, and the motivej^ liulden 
in tlieir embroideries. 

The rhythm of the seai^ons, sym])athetic magic, the 
crises of luiman life, the jiropitiation and adoration of 
supernatural powers, here as elsewhere, give sliapo to the 
ancient ceremonies of Yugoslavia. Many gestures are 
concerned with tin* Earth and the Family ; and older 
rites reappear in the saints' days and festivals of the 
Churcli. 

More detailed attention was given to the i*elebrations 
of Spring and iMidsummer, to the curious wedding 
ceremonies, to ‘ healing ' friendshi])s, and to the cult of 
the dead. The swinging rituals of Saint Ceorge's Day, 
and the strange snake-dramas of March illustrate the 
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JS])ring season of purification and fertiht\ -magic : the 
awe and veneration of the Elijah -worships express the 
meaning of the Midsummer tires : the dance for the 
bride's wreath in Slovenia ami tlie torchlight processions 
in South Serbia aie desciibed among the elaborate 
marriage rites ; the moving adoptions of friends are 
minutely indicated in the efforts of healing ; and 
Willow-Catkin Day or Lazar's Saturday expresses com- 
])letely the folk-attitude to the dead. 

Many of the songs w'oven into these intricate and 
sigmticant festivals were (jiioted, as translated by the 
lecturer. 

The paper was discussed by Dr. Baumgartel, Mrs. 
('hadwick, Dr. Samson, Dr. Hildburgh, Mrs. ('rooke, 
Mr. Braunholtz, Mrs. Tubbs, and the President. Mi^s 
Lodge replied. 


House Traditions in the Hebrides. Summary of a Com- 
niunirution btf Dr. W cnit'r Kissluaj : 8 February. 
1944. { Illub‘trate(I by the sound film of Eriskay.) 

The Black Houses and stone beehive huts of the 
Hebrides, both of which have been found inhabited in 
modern times, are well knowTi from various descri])tions 
])y nineteenth -century observers. From these it ap])ears 
probable that there is a i4ose relation^hi]) between tlie 
rounded-rectangular (Black House) ami the cinailar or 
oval (Beehive) ty}>e of dwelling in the mlands. By means 
of photograjihic illustrations, it is shown that surviving 
dwelling-^ of the Black House ty])e retain to a more or 
less marked degrei' its original ovate-oblong character. 
Some have roumled end walls ; others are not quite so 
i-ounded, but are never strugly rectangular. All have 
walls of the same height throughout and thatched roofs 
with more or less roundcil gable emU. All are of the 
'central chimney tyjie ' (Ake ('ampbell: * Xote^ on the 
Iri-'li House, Folkfir. 1937 : 2 3 ; 193S : 2) even though 
a fireplace may have been inserted later in the gable end. 
Iak(" tlu' ancient oval Irish house's and some of the Welsh 
Long Houses (lorw'ertli ( '. Peate : The Wehh Ho}mv. 
London, 1940) tluw may bt' regarded as a link between 
the early iMrcular structuics and the more developeil 
rectangular peasants' and (crofters' houses of to-day. 
Suggestions an' madi' for the budding of a house to meet 
vital modern needs without unmM-essary departure from 
the traditional character. 

The pa])er was discusstal by ^Ir. Braunholtz. Mr. 
G. D. Walker, Mr. Fagg, the Presalent, ami Dr. Phvlhs 
Ka berry. Dr. Kissling replied. 


Survivals of Ancient Iberia in Modern Spain. Summary 
# I of a Dommun icat/on btf Iaios Aiaqulstdln : 22 Feb- 
O I 1944. 

These survivals range from cave-dwellings, round 
stone huts, and agricultural implements to votive 
offerings, bull-tighting, and the cult of standing stones. 

T'he paper wall be printed in full in M.vN. 
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Nigeria and its Reactions to the War. h^utiDnarif o/ a 
h/f Mr. R. T. 1). FltzGvrahl : IS 

Ftbrnartf, 1944. 

At first tile war made very little im]3res.sioii eii 
Xi^eria. It was not until after Dunkirk tliat the country 
^\()ke up both in the military and ei'onornic spheres, and 
tlieii found Itself dointr tlouble wiu’k on aecount of the 
late start. Xiizerian troops fought admirably lu the 
Ka.st African Campaign and. with the Gold Coast Regi- 
ment and East African Armoured Cars, led the advance 
from Kenya to Addis Ababa via Mogadishu and Harar. 

4'he influx of European soldiery, R.A.E.. and E.S. Air 
Force, (‘oupled with large-scale construction of aero- 
dromes, barrack", and roads, the increased prices paid 
for agricultural exports, and an extreme shortage of 
imports caused inflation. Very little ajijiears to have 
been done to ])revent inflation, and tlie int induct ion of 
a Cost of Living Allowance did nothing to improve the 
situation. An attempt at price control merely seived 
to cau"e a black market boom. However, the purchas- 
ing power of local currencies such as manillas, which 
cannot increase in quantity, has shown hardly any 
change. 

A large proportion of local Eurojieans was called up 
for the forces. This resulted in an increased volimie of 
vork being done by fe^\er men, who are to be congratu- 
lated on their hard work in such an enervating climate. 

^Iilitary life clearly shows up the difi’eiences between 
the mam tribal divisions, "fhe Moliammedan Hausa 
is courageous and well disciplined, but uneducated. 
Yorulias and I bos are very undisciplmeil but educated. 
Fulanis take no interest in anything but cattle. Efiks 
are traders and do not usually become soUliers. Thus it 
Is that the fighting troo])s are mainly composeil of 
Kansas and Hausa dominated pagans, while the South- 
erners till up the technical and pioneer units. 

The conservative Mohammedan owes his character to 
his religion and thousand-year written lust or v. Tlie 
Southerner owes his character to liis lack of satisfactory 
religion and traditions of which he can be ]>roud. 

The practical effects of these differences are many. 
T’lie Hau.sa will not have anything to do with Euroiiean 
education ; the Southerner eagerly seeks it, but unfor- 
tunately his aim i-, either to become a clerk or else 
<i la\\\er, \\hich will bring liini to the ])osition of 


being able to exjiloit liis brothers. Lack of disci] iliiie in 
the South means that it is very ditticult to get things 
done for the war effort. Tlie prohibition on Eui‘opean- 
owned jilantations means that it is almost impossible to 
inqirove the state of agriculture and tlie Dutch East 
Indies steadily win the markets. The Nigerian is not 
amenable to projiaganda unless indirect and subtly 
camouflaged. The Nigerian, even wlien educated, has 
an inferiority complex and is afraid of responsibility 
when faced with a new situation : this makes him 
unreliable and often inefficient. The undisci] dined but 
educated Southerner has a Press in which educated dis- 
contented elements from a few coastal tovms voice their 
complaints. This Press is quite unrepresentative of the 
99-9 ])er cent, of the population who live m bush, and 
also of the Hausa, who has no Press. It will be noticed 
that urban conditions in the North are deplorable when 
compared Avith those in the South. This is due to the 
difficulty of distance> in the North, and, one sus])ects, to 
GoA^ernmeiit fear of the Soutlierner Avith his loud com- 
plaints backed by the aAve-inspii'ing memory of the Aba 
riots. The Northerner despises the Southerner, and the 
Southerner regards the Northerner as an imeducateil 
reactionary. It is unfort imate that the Northerner, Avho 
A\ould make a good citizen, is so uneducated, AA'hile the 
Southerner, Avho is educated, has so little idea of ciAuc 
discipline and resjioiisibility. 

In considering the readiness of the country for self- 
goA'ernment Ave must realize that the only })eo])le Avho 
A\ant it are a fcAv educated men in the Southern toAvns. 
The a\ erage Nigerian is terribly afraid of being exploited 
by his brother, both m the Northern and Southern 
ProAunces. Pre-requisites for self-goA^ernment appear 
to be : (1) Inter)ial agreeynent, (2) Capital investment, 
Avhich Avill supply, (8) Education, and (4) A disciplined 
eco^tomij. 

Self-goA^ernment must not be forced on a ])eople aaIio 
are not ready for it, and politicians aaIio criticize and 
intluence colonial policies siiould haA^e more knoAvledge 
of the character of the peo])les they are dealing Avith. 
Africans are not machines but peoples Avith an indi\ddu- 
ality of their oaaii. 

4'he paper Avas discussed by Professor Forde, Dr, 
A. N. 4\icker, Dr. Eiseii, and Mrs. Ruhemann. Mr. 
Fitzgerald rejilied. 
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Eugene Dubois, 1858-1940. Portrait. 

Eugbne Dubois thed at his liome in Haarlem, 
Holland, 10 Uecember. 1940, ui Ins (nghty-tliird 
year. Hi* A\as bum 2S December. 18d8, at Ey‘<den 
m that recessed ])art of the ]>roAnnce uf Limburg A\hich 
abuts on tlu^ fi-ontier of Helgiuni. Hi*^ ])eople Avere 
staunch (‘at holies, lu" full ba])tismal name being Mane 
J^ugene Frani,ois Thomas; but Duliois" religious con- 
A'lctious wen* of a neuti-al order: I mention thi" fact 
liecause of a preA'alt‘nt lumour which asciibed to him a 
stnckeneil conscience on a<*count of his liavmg brouglit to 
light the iiKjst famous of all ‘ missing links -- IGtheean- 
ih((tpn'< ( firtn.s. 1 n 1 894 he spiung suddenly into fame bA 
the ]aiblication of «i nionogr<iph on his stiange discoA'ery, 
desf rilimg it on the title ]mg<* as ' eine Mt‘nsehena(*linlichc 
F<‘b('rgringsform.' 'Tin* monograj)}i was issued fmm 
.JaA’a, for Dubois A\as then a military surgeon in the 
Netherlan<!-Indian aimy, but Jiad been dt*t<ided foi* the 
co!lt‘ction and study of fossil remains. Hi' joined the 
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seivic'p early in 1889, Avhen he Avas thirty-one years of 
age. returning to Holland in the spring of 1895. 

When Dr. Dubois arriA'ed m the East Indies lie Avas 
already a highly trained anatomist and zoologist ; he 
was ever ackiioAvledging the debt lie oAved to his great 
teacher. Max M'eber. After ffiiishiiig liis medical studies 
in the UniA'ersity of Amsterdam he entered, in 1880, its 
anatomical de])artmont as a ilemonstrator, becoming a 
lecturer m 1886, anrl so continued imtil his de]>arture for 
JaAM. 

In the autumn of 189.*) he A isited London, Edinburgh, 
and Dublin, exhibiting the famous fossils to excited 
au<hen(*es of anatomists and anthro]Jologists ; he had 
already made the tour of most of tlie capitals of Europe, 
leaA'ing bt*hiiid him a trail of debate. 1 met him first 
during his vi-^it to London ; he Avas lieaAdly built, tall, 
and ht'ld himself stifHy erect ; Ik* held his mind, too, 
someAvhat as lie held lus body. He seemed to focus his 
attention on the o])imons he held and Avas more than a 
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little ohdiiratP in j^i\-in<ji: einusuUn'ation to tlHJ'^e of 
allatolIUst^^ who differed from Inni. Hi-, partiality for 
Pithecanthro})U'^ vva-. that •)f an nalulpnit parent to an 
only child ; any ^-ntici'-ni whicli >onii:ht to take away the 
((nahties he had a^'eITbed to it, particularly tho>e whn'h 
sought to Ic'-sen its jnthecoKl nature, were re-.ented a-, if 
they were attacks on his own irood faith. rhu-. his whoU^ 
life, after I8ha, was --pent in a rearguard action, fnr the 
sequence of discoA'enes which marked the fir-.t four 
decades of the twentieth century made it more and more 
evident tliat Pithecanthropus was an early Pientocenc 
man^ — the first of his kind to be disco\ ereil. In 1924. 
when he \)ubhshed the liist account of the ca-.t taken 
from the inteiior of the fos-'il skull, anil partieularlv in 
1932, when he described thrt'e additional but tramnen- 
tary femora, he admittetl the es-ential humanity of hi-. 

' child,' but to the end he nisi-^ted that it was markeil off 
from all other form-, of eai'ly man by its gibbon-hke 
traits. 

I met Dubois next at the* meeting of the International 
Zoological ('ongress held in Cambridge in 1S9S ; he. 
Klhot Smith and I were the guests of Dr. Duckworth in 
tlesus f‘ollege. Hy this time he had succeeded in 
removing the matrix from the inttu ior of the skull and m 
making excellent casts winch revealeil tlu* chief fiaitures 
of the ancuait brain. Klliot Smith at oiua' in-'isted on 
their essential humanity. As alrea<ly mentioned ])ubli- 
cation of Dubois' account was dela\ed until 1924. At 
tlx' date of the Cambiadge meeting DSOS) his old univer- 
sity had ap}H>iiited him it-, profe^ssor of <ieolog\' and 
honoureil him with a doctorate in siaence. in 1919 lu‘ 
was elected a meml.)er of the Royal Academy of Science 
of Amsterdam, the Procetil imj.s of which contain hi-> 
chief publications, most of them written in hi-, own cl^ar 
Knglish. 

To the meeting in Cambridge, Dubois i-ontributed a 
])aper on the influence of size of bod\ upon tlu' volume of 
the brain of mammals, giving a foi'iniila for estimating 
the factor of boilx -sizi' (Ptoc. Fourth ZooL Coo<j,, 1899, 
p. 78). So far as I know this was the only scientifii* 
suliject to occupy his atttuition outside Ins origimil 
disco\'er\ . 1 have reason to remembt*r this pajier 

because three \ears previcaisly 1 had published a research 
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on the same theme {.lourn. ^l/cd., 189.5, \ t>l. 29. p. 282), 
and -^till think that I luul gt)t neaiei to the heart of the 
problem than Duboi" ha< I done, but thi'- wm-^ not Dubois' 
belief nor tluit of m\ fellow anatomnt-.. 

W hen Dubois returned from JaAa, he hail much more 
m hi-, kit-liag than the fossil hone'- of tlie mdivi<iual who 
became -o tamou-. : iinh'ed -.o much that la* feared 
flooding the market wi're he to expo-.e <dl at once. We 
had to wait until 1920 to knew that he had laid the 
W adjak fo-sil skull" m hi" po"se""ion for neail\ thirty 
yeai" ; he ha<( found them m <i deposit of ii]»per Piei"to- 
cene "oon after hi" arrival m Java. In 1918. Dr. S. A. 
Smith pubh"hed <i paper on the Talgai "hull the eaihest 
form of An"trahan aborigine knoA\n t(i U" (/V/d. V’/vm.s., 
1918. 20S. p. 38) ; the W didjak skull" were then revealed, 
labelled as ‘ pr<_)to-.Vustrah"clie -a vtny pist dt'scrip- 
tion. in my o])inion. Then m 1924 he jaoihu'cd the 
fo"Sil fiMgmiait of a lower jaw whudi lu' had i‘Xc<i\Mted 
])rior to hi" major disco\'ei \ and a""igiuMl it to P., coming, 

I "U"pt‘<*t. to entertain .i mori' humanoid coneeption of 
that fos"il biMug. rheii. m 1932. he produttMl fragments 
of three naav thigh-boni‘s ; lie hail )U"t di"i oAcred them 
m a mas" of fb""il mattuial, lolleited at the origimil "ite 
and lev el in 1 900. 

d'heii began the wondiuful seric" of di"Co\TUTes by 
Opjienoorth and by von Koenig"W «dd. reAeahng Java a" 
a paradme of Plei"toct‘ne man ; Duboi" w«i" the pioiuau* 
m till" revehuion. Oppi'iUMuTli {1931 1932). while 
exc<ivating a "ite inttunuMhate m age to the d'rinil and 
the W'adjak site" di"<‘ovt‘ieil a "Ci ic" of fo""il men (.//m/m 
solof hsis) which s(H ve \'ei V well a" a "tep]>ing "tiaie from 
Pit ht‘c<inthro])U" to W<id|ak m.in, thus making it 
probalile that in P. we havi' the ance"tral type of the 
Au"t rakmiaiis of to-day. In 1930 von lxoenig"Wtdd 
brought tt) light «it 5hMl]okerto, .biva, the "kull of a P. 
child, tht‘ skull of another a<hilt, the fr«igmentary "kull 
of a thud, an ujijH'r i<\w. and a large p.irt of a lower jaw. 
Hut Duboi" to till' hi"t refu"ed <lll ot tluun adiniS"ion to 
hi" P. group ; in hi" opinion tlu' di"Coverit‘s of hi" tw’o 
succt‘"Sor" mu"t be a""igiied to the W adjak tvjie of man. 

du"t Indore le<i\ mg .Java in 189.5. Duboi" was giviui 
|H‘rmis"ion by hi" ( lovernment to visit India, "O that h<‘ 
might see the Siwahk formation" with hi" owai eyes and 
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compare the famous Indian fossil faiuia Avith the con- 
temporary fossil fauna of Java. He encoimteretl cer- 
tain tlitMculties in India, owing to local Siwalik authori- 
ties susjiecting that his scientific (piests masked political 
objectives. This was brought to my notice in the follow- 
ing way. I had contributed to Xature (19 April, 1941, 
p. 4TJ) and to the Bfitfonaliat Annual (1942) certain data 
relating to Dr. Dubois' life. These articles brought me 
a bundle of letters written by him during his visit to 
India : tlie-^e were addre''^ed to J. S. Gamble, 8uperm- 
tendent of Forests, then living at Dehra Dun at the foot 
of the Siwahks. Lately Dr. (iamble died in England ; 
hij^ executors handed the Dubois corres]K)ndence to 
Mr. C’ecd E. C. Fisher ; w ith his permission I am deposit- 
ing the letters in the library of the Royal College of 
Surgeons of England ; they deserve preservation as 
much for the credit tliey reflect on Dr. Gamble as for the 
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light they throw on the enthusiasm, good humour, and 
gentle nature of Dr, Dubois, who was ever a gentleman. 
I cannot restrain myself from giving a brief extract 
from one of these Dubois letters, dated 3 March, 1895. 

‘ In the paper you hatl the goodness to send me was a 
' review about a session of the Gesellschaft for xViithropo- 
' logic of Berlin, wherein my Pithecanthropus was one of 
'the topics. It struck me that such savants as 
' Krause aiul R. Virchow did in such bad way read my 
‘ description (written in German, A. K,). . . . These 

■ inaccuracies of the great savants, which, in every ca.se, 

' is of great signitication, gives me no great o] union of 

■ Homo sapiens, and .such an ex])erience weights the 
' heavier just now and is in it.self sad enough.' 

Dubois was alreadv jealous for the credit of his beloved 
chikl. 

A. KEITH, 


REVIEWS. 


GENERAL. 


History and its Neighbours. E. M. Huhue. Oxford 
University Prt\^s. 1942. Pp.x-^IOS. Price lls. iyd. 

The writer of this useful and sensible book is Emeritus 
Professor of History at Stanford University. Much of 
it, he ^ays, is ba^ed on the teaching of his owtl teacher, George 
Lincoln Barr, but it clearly owes much to his own thought and 
experience. Tlie lirst part a'^kj- the question : ‘ What is 

‘ History ' ? The -second, much ?>horter, deals with Hi.story’s 
neighbours. All the principal aspects of the matter are passed 
in careful review, with frequent reference to the opinions and 
practue of reputable historians : one regrets that references to 
these quotations are not given. Principal topics are the 
materials for history, the procedure of research and criticism, 
the compari->on of sources ami the arrangement of historical 
writings ; and sO we return to the initial question : ' What is 
■ History,’ in its conception, and m the literary form which is 
the expression of this. Here are many wise and helpful say- 
ings for a would-be liistorian, and an answer to much ill- 
informed criticism ot historical studies. 

The ' Neighbours of History ’ include mor,t of the .sciences, 
from A'>tronoiny as the science which has done iia^st to dispel 
mistaken beliefs about Man's place in Nature, to Genealogy 
ami Technology. Most of the sections contain rather obvious 
reflectioub and jottings ; and some of the ‘ neiglibours’ such 
as ‘ diplomatics ’ would seem to be little more than the equip- 
ment c»f the historian himself. All nevertheless have their 
special and appropriate technique and subject-matter. 

Anthropology is described as the ' nmst ha.sic of the social 
‘ studies ' ; for the historian it lies at ' the threshold of his 
‘ own domain,' the life of man ‘ before history takes up the 
‘ subject.’ History is then the .study ' not of man the animal. 


‘ but of conscious and purposeful man.' an interesting differen- 
tiation, amplified by distinguishing between the ' general ’ 
people, state or person, and the ' individual ’ ; for the latter 
there are no longer general laws, or classes, or types, as there 
are in the other social sciences, where the individual is merged 
in the group. In anthropological perspective, ' the story of 
' progress has been one of continual secularization.’ The 
.same contrast is enforced in regard to the social sciences 
generally. The discussion of jurisprudence is interesting : 
for * the history of jurisprudence is the history of civ ilization,’ 
giving ‘ the surest outlines for a trustw'orthy picture of the 
‘ past,’ and modern law is presented as fundamentally archaic, 
applying to modern civilization concepts and methods that 
hav’e changed but little since the year 1700. The rules of 
evidence, for instance, are ‘ hopeles.sly out of date and con- 
' fused,' and trial by jury indefensible. Perhaps things are 
worse in the United States than in Britain. Jurists however 
begin to ' discuss the purpose of law rather than the nature of 
‘ la\v%’ and this may lead to better things. 

The presentation of religion and of ethics ib no less critical : 
ethics is described simply as ' the exponent of one or other of 
‘ the many moral systems,’ which is not quite what the philo- 
sophers .say. Ethnology and ethnography are curiously 
separated from anthropology, and restricted to the study of 
races in the biological sense ; which though etymologically 
correct is not in accordance with popular usage. On the 
subject of philosophy, and especially on the philosophy of 
history, there is also some unfainiliarity with the subject. 

But these are minor matters. The heart of the book is in 
the first part, and is sound. 

JOHN L. MYRES 



ASIA. 


Little China: the Annamese Lands. By Alrni Houyhton 
B rod rick'. Oxford University Press, 1942. Pp, .I’d-f 
332. Illustratfons. Price ISs, 

Till-' IS a difficult book to a'^.ses^,. Much of it is just a 
travel book, and a^ -^uch it is goo«l of its kind. The de- 
•>( riptioiib are t*xcellent and one gets the impres'.ion of being 
given a very good i<lea of the country and people of Annam. 
(’ombmed w ith this is a .serious attenqit to deal with anthropo- 
logical ami arclueological matter to an £‘xtent whah is hardly 
(ompatible with the sedting of the author's journeys. Much 
'^pace Is given, for instanct‘, to Early Man in Eastern Asia ’ 
ami to early Chinese hist«>ry aiul civilization. The method is 
uneven like the matter. A bibliography is given, but detailed 
refei'cnces are omitted . there is a first -class imle.x, but the 
map IS very poor. The ar< ha'ology. at any rate as regai'ds 
China, '-eeins to be an accurate enough resume of existing 
knowledge ; the anthropology is notable for an admirable 


account of the ‘ Sacrifice to Heaven,' which is analogous, no 
<ioubt, to the ancient Chinese ceremony, and it is illustrated 
with a number of v'ery good photographs, though it is to be 
regretted that these and the illustrations generally, which are 
good, are spread through the book at interv'als of about 
sixteen pages instead of adjoining the relative passages in the 
text. The anthropological must be taken a little more 
cautiously than the strictly archaeological statements, and 
without forgetting the author’s own recommendation that 
‘ the strength of wisdom is not easily to believe,' partu ularly 
when he tells us that the ' woodcarv ings of Imlonesia are of 

■ the same origin as the ornamentations of early Irish art, as 
' the Book of Lindisfarne, and as the Jellinge cup from 

■ Denmark." The statement again that man is the only 
animal sexually excited by vesion seems (to say nothing of 
certain apes) to overlook the many birds a display of whose 
plumage constitutes an important part of pre- nuptial beha- 
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viour. The author's interprotatiuu of the importance of 
virginity in. ” foundation ' .sacrifices for the guarding of trea- 
sure is probai)ly wrong. It is a common belief in south-east 
Asia that unless a human being has reproduced its kind in 
this world (and so demonstrated its abdity to pass on life from 
one generation to another), it is unable to rejoin its family in 
the next world : such a person’s ghost is de.sirable as a 
guardian because it is unable to rejoin its ancestors in the 
land of the ilead an<l remains tied to the site of its burial. 

With a very great deal that is interesting and valuable in 
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Mr. Brodnck's book, it is irritating to find so much that is just 
(‘hat — an entirely personal encounter, for instance, with a 
pretty Aiuiaiuese girl m a corridor tram, and aphorisms that 
can hardly be intended to lie taken seriously, such as the 
statement that the professions of politician, policeman, and 
pimp are closely allied. It i" true, of course, that each begins 
with a P, and if the casual reader slmuld surmise that the 
third oi these is the more germane to the author’s interest, 
the author has only his way of writing and some of his subjei t 
matter to blame foi it J. H. H. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


integration of Anthropological Studies. (\f. Max, 1944, 8. 
Sir, — The necessarily brief report of the discussion on 
the integration of anthropological studies at the 
Centenary ^Meeting rUjes not, I feel, adequatcU^ convey 
the point I was endeavonring to make at the conclusion of 
the four papers on the various branches of anthropology. 
Dr. Firth's paper was read last, but my remarks were lu^t 
directed solely or specifically to it. There can be no dispute 
as to the relations of social anthropology with sociology, since 
the former is, as an inductive and comparative study of the 
forms and conditions of the social activities of m n, an integral 
part of the latter. 

The essential point is that any given sociological s\ -^tem is 
inter dependent with a technological system^ — a system of 
inter-related elements of equipment and associated skills. It 
IS also the expression of given quanta of social energy related 
ultimately to the psycho-physiological characteristics of the 
human beings concerned, heiK'e ' racial ’ differences with 
regard to these characters are among the determinants of 
sociological differentiation. Finally, the expressiem of this 
energy is at any point in time already canalized by condition- 
ing in certain forms of behaviour, and is also in large measure 
a response to conditions of the physical environment, and 
variable in relation to these. We are, in fact dealing with a 
series of inter-connected systems in which the resultants of 
one are partial determinants m others. As in the physical 
sciences, therefore, knowledge of relations and intensities m 
one .system affords data for interpretation in the others. 

Moreover, since the comparative methods of anthropology 
imply the inclusion of the widest available range of data 
concerning the forms and factors involved, archseology, as 
the study of fossil technology and fos.'>il sociology, can make a 
contribution of great importance, particularly now that the 
relations between habitat, technology, economy, and social 
structure are being increasingly explored in that field. 

It seemed, therefore, that the need and the scientific ba^is 
for keeping the integrative functions of the Institute con- 
stantly in mind should be recalled and emphasized at the 
Centenary ^Meeting. Specialist organizations and students in 
particular fields may — indeed must — limit their own spheres 
of investigation. But this the greater reason for pn^viding 
means for sciontific intercourse between them. All are 
contributing their quota of evidence for the progressive 
formulation of a science of human societies, and it is the 
opportunity of the Institute, as well as its long-established 
tradition, not merely to encourage studies in all the fields, 
but also to foster integration and (juicken the pace by pro- 
viding the forum for the interchange of evidence, the explana- 
tion of new developments in theory and tec hnique among 
the specialists. This, I suggested, is what the Institute can 
and should above all seek to provide for the pre -historians, 
the physical anthroyiologists, the students of technology and 
the sociologists, and what thev should expect from it. 

DAKYLL FORDE 

Cain and Abel. Cf. Max, 1944, 

In his interesting contribution on tlie myth of Cain 
and Abel (Max, 1944, 111), Mr. Hornblower describes, 
as many commentators have done, the Hebrew story 
of Cain and Abel as an letiological mvtli intended to t'xplam 
tlu‘ transition from the pastoral to tlic agricultural mode ot 
life, and the consequent change m tin* nature of offerings to 
the gods. 


This view Is not witliout difficult lo. In the first j)lace. 
such a distinction btuwecn the ndative suitability of flesh 
and vegetable offerings is not inanif(*st m the history of 
Hebrew sacrifit‘ial ritual. Both types of offering contimiecl 
m regular use until a late period in the histoiy of Hebrew 
ritugl ; hence there <loes not appear to be any occasion for a 
myth explaining a non-cxistcnt conflict. In tlie second 
place, the myth does not eoiiforni to the required conditions 
of life arising as the conseqiumce of the ]>er])otual threat of 
Bedum inroads iqion the agriculturalist. On the contrary, in 
the Hebrew myth tlie agriculturalist is tlie aggressor aiul the 
semi-nomad sheej) rearer is the vutim. and the situation in 
which a shepherd should be slam <‘alls for an explanation 
whi<-h is not provahal by tlu“ i-urient view of the story as an 
letiologieal myth. In thi' third pla( e. tin* story of ('am and 
Abel is not a unity, but lias arisen as tln' jiioduct of the fusion 
by the Jahvist of two distinct and iiuaanjiatible traditions. 
In one of tliese. Cam is tla* ejionymous anci^stor of the Ktmiti* 
clan, a branch of the larger Bedum group of the Amali^kites. 
He is a Bedum steppe-dweller, and the Vilood-fiaid is the 
charaet('ristic mark of the clan. In his genealogy Jabal, tli(‘ 
semi-nomad, ' the fatlu'r of such as dwell m tents and liav(' 

‘ cattle,' is the counter] 'art of Abtd m the other form of the 
tradition. It has long been recognized that the two names ait' 
identical. In the otlier tradition Cam is an ai?ii(*iiltuialist 
whose i ru])s liavt* failed, this bt'ing th(' implication of tin* 
non-acc('ptanco of his? ritual ctffering. and the original jmrposi' 
of th<' myth was ]u-obably to offer an t'X])lanation of the 
existence of the grim ritual of human saeriflce, Tlie grounds 
upon which this suggestion is based liave ln‘t'n givt'ii in the 
papi'r n'ferred to by Mr. Horuldow't'r. 

The ('tymolngical suggestions put torwai'd by Mr. 
Hornblower are veiy iiiten'stmg, and in tht' main sound. 
The Hebrtwv term irefton lias a fairly wide i-onnotat ion. and 
may b<' us('d for food of any kind, Ihit J am not sure upon 
wdiat grounds Mr. Hombk^wer givt's the meaning ' tt'ar flesli 
‘ from the boru' ' for tlu‘ Arabic root Ihru. Ho may bt' right, 
but the usual meaning assigned to the verb lahtnrta in classical 
Arabic is ‘ to fit clusi' togiUhcr, and tlie root has tlie same 
meaning in Syriac and Xew' Hehnwv. a iTK'anmg which might 
well underlie both iisagt's, flc'sh closely jiackeil togethm’, and 
the (‘loselv kiu>aded dougli. Also it must be added tliat th(' 
word irehetfi in J lulfjcs S is suspect ; the ])assagc is very 
corriipt, and few modi'rn commentators acee])t the n'lidi'rmg 
' then tla'rt' was war m the gati's.' 

S. H. HOOKE. 


Colour Blindness and Pigmentation. 

Sir, — May 1 iiupiire through your eolumii'^ wbi'ther 
anv of your reader'^ are in po‘>'^e>'-ioii of recent unpub- 
lished data w*hi(*}i might be ns('d for a ‘-tudy of the 
di'^tribution of (i) hair and e\ (' cokmi and of (n) di'U'etN m 
colour \ I'^ion in x ariou- ])art'' of the Briti'^h Islt's v Data 
which 1 (‘ollected M)me yi'av'^ ago during '^urvev'' (»f ^diool 
(duldren "UggestiMl that colour hlindii(‘'>'> and allied defect 
were ^(triH’what more fu’quent in c(‘rtaiii regions than in 
other'-, and might coTHi'iv.ihly he a^Mx-iated with darker 
jagnu'ntatiou of hair and eNe--. In moie ♦‘xteii'-ive tigurof- 
'submitted to iiH' toi adult nM*ruit'' I find an unexpectedly 
high (‘onelatioii w h('n the re'-ult-s an* < la-- '-died by counti(‘«> — 
0 tiS foi ban colour and o 73 foi e\e (*olour. This is in kt'cp- 
ing with th(' fact noticed by the late Dr. Rivers m his studies 
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of colour vi'«ioii ainoii'j pi-miitivo : lu tho piuonented 

ia< e^. tho iiicidoiico «>! tlefectivo cidoui vi'>iou (chictly 
tiMty to blue) appeared nun h L'loator tlian in the faina’ 
ia<es-a dirteitaice which he teiitatix t'ly attributed to the 
mvatt'r })iirmeiitatiou of the \ tallow "pot.' (■/. Anthrop h>'-t , 
XXXI, p. Brtt J . , 1. p 321 R< port t>f ( '<( tnht ojtp- 

Ej'pnhtiofi to 'I'of /'f- 'i t^tru /t^. LI.) 

Uiifoituiiatel\ , for the <li'>ti ibutioii of liair and es e colour 
111 thi" ) oiintry we have liad to rely mainly on '>urvey- < ai’ried 
out many ye<U'^ airo , and it !•> <htlicult to make accurate 
allowance foi ■-ub'-eejuent mimatiou. We ha\ c‘ cuideavoured 
to make* •^oiuc' C'-timatc' of the proliable incidence ot the-^e 
( haracten''tic'- at tlu^ ]ue'>ent day ; but, befoic^ juibh'-hine; the' 
table* '-o obtainc‘d. it would be hc'lpful to know' wheuheu' 
m\ c'^tigatcu--^. paitu ulaily tho-^e attac‘lu'd to Anthrop< douical 
Department', of the Uni\>‘r-it u*'.. may have more r<*ct'nt data 
bearine on thi'> problc*m. Mc'chcal (ctbcem and ophtlialmo- 
loei't" who h<i\'e c*xamiiu^d '■choc*! c hildic'U, railwM\'men. and 
applicant' tor the men hant 't*r\ ice, nui\ al'O lia\ e obtained 
« om])aiable tiemc' f(u defe< t' of c'oloui \-i'ion 

Kephc'' ma\' be addrc‘"('d to me* at the c holomc-al 
Dc'partment. Uni\'c‘i'it\ College Londcai, 2<). Xc'w Stieet, 
Abei\'tw\th. (A HIL IW K"l\ 

The Custom of Couvade. ('f. Max. Ih44. 4h. 

SiK. riof('''>oi lUuntlc'' (late> tc‘l]' U' (31 vx, l!)44, 4h) 
that W'ht'rc* }M‘ 0 ]»lc* live" in cc'tndition^ of dirt and stuth- 
ne>', and w hc'n* <i liU'b<ind 'llare^ In', wife s bed 
thrcaiehoiit hei picLUi.UHV, an emanation from the wife 
( <iU'C'' the* lui'band to t«*c*l unwell, and to tin-. ta<‘t he attri- 
bute*' the* oiiirin ot the* cii'lc^m of couvadc*. If lie wc‘ic* iieht. 
w'e should c'Xpect the c'U'tctni to bt* univei'al w hc*rc“ peo] ilt* live* 
in w'hat may be railed 'him c-ondit ion-,, and unkncjwn t*l'e- 
wherc* . in t<i(‘t wc find nothincr uf the Iviiid. 13*“lic*f that tin* 
hii'band of a piemiant woman sutfei' troin vai inu' ailni(*iit', 
not alwa\'' t ho'C '[leeified b\ Ihcitessor (kites, liavt* l)c*en 
ic'peatf'd fioin vaiioU' pait' of ]aao[»e, ])ut it doc*' not 
<i]*peai that the behet 1 ' Lrcnc'i al. c'ven amone slum-dweilei ' 

1 ha\'c* heal d ('ll ca'C‘s in w Iih h soldic rs. c-t i 1 1 \ nu^ at a di'taia c* 
from tli**ir wi\c.'. complained ot dl-Jiealtli when tlie hitter 
wc>re pregnant. 

It i' b\' iKj na-tUi' (‘eitaiii tlait the-e tjc'hc'ts ha\ e an\ con- 
nexion with the* < U'tom ot < oiivade. wliic h i' not, as Droh's'or 
(latc's 'Ci'ni' to suppose*, a mc'thod ot trc*atimx sick men, but 
a cu'tom bv which healtliy nie-n. wlio niav liavc* bc'cn living 
ajiait from their wivc' tor moutli', have* to take* to tlieir beds 
when the* latte ‘1 are c ontmed It i' ottc'u a"ociated witli a 
\'ain‘t\ ot taboO' which luu'c* to be obs(‘i\ed by nic'ii w heist' 
wivt*' an* pregnant, Torda\' Tells us, tor ('X.imple, that tht' 
Hu'lioii'jo oh't i'\ ♦* tilt* < U'tom ot (‘oin'ach*, and lie* al'O gi\c*' a 
long h't ot tlh* tahcK)' wha h mU't he oh'erved hv .i imin wliO'C* 
wite 1 ' pregnant. Mdif'C int iiidt* ]»aring his nails, (uihng hi' 
hair, wt*aiing rc*d eloth, ami t*ating with othc'i mc*n {Oo tlo 
'rnnl nf tJo liu'-tiomjo. pj> 171, P.t'O. ('an it be 'Uggt'sted 
that all tlit*se T<d)Oos ha\’t* a ratiomil (U'lgin ' 

Fiom tile t<i( ts eited b\ DaW'oii, Ilo(*ait. and otliei', it 
't't*!!!' < leai that the < U'tom i' tin' rt‘'UlT ot a rt'ligiou' beht't. 
])0"ibl\' a belief tlifit, mile" flut' pu*(‘aut)on' are trdcc*n. tin* 
lite or 'Old ot < 1 . iiMii will p<i" into lii' m'wlann child. But 
wb.ite\et the* oMgin of tile* eii'toin. It '<*(‘ 111 ' to mt* rliat 
l*rotc*"or ( iatc*' ' t.iet' <ut' no more* ach'cpiatt* to explain it 
than i' the ta< t that polk mav c-ausc iiidigC'tion adecpuite to 
explain the* t<ibc)c) on poik. HAtlb.AXh 

A Contraceptive Girdle from Calabar Province, Nigeria. 

Ilhi stfntf '/. 

Silt, 1)1 X<ic|c*l m hi' book .1 fUac}: ! t'pji nt m to , {> S, 
write*' 'riic' Bicla women know liow to biing about 
.duntion. atici c'vc'u know the U'C' ot < ontiac ejctivc' oi r<irher 
of c eitain }»rac ta c*' aiai chug' wha h aie hc‘lu‘\'c‘d to woik as 
I out I ai c'pt ivc*'. MiUiv ot tlic'Mi aie (leail_\ na're 'Uj>ci'ti- 
t a 111 ' find t h(‘ e*xpi t'-.-a ai ot mag a al hela-f' ■ w lic‘t lar eei t,i in 
chug' whah ora* c <ui hu\ (in tla* gieritc'-t 'c'ciecx) tioni 
na*cla ine-mc*n and hai hei -c ioc t oi ' an* inon* eltectie'c* ! ani 
iinahlc* to 'a \ . 'I'la* Xiipc* doc toi-, know' two kiial' of 

c-onti a« c*pt iv**' tc*mpoiai\ e< ait i ac ept i\ e- ot a niaga*al 
natiin* (' </• a maga al belt) etc . 44a' kiaiwhcigc* ot ahoitj- 

[ SO 


faeieuts is walcspread. It i,s well known ainotig the Ibibio. 
I have luul experieiae of tlio magical contracepitivc* belt. 
Among the Ibibio, the standard of morality and chastity is not 
tile f,aine as uuis. They ha\'e a standard. Antc‘-nuptial 
intercourse is not frowned on. The unforgivable sin. the 
disgrace that carries a life-long stigma, is to have a child 
hefoie nuuTidge. 

The great day in a giiTs life* is tlie day. when, fattened and 
almost naked, slic makes hc'r dehut in jiuhlic m the market 
pkice and is then pulihcly ai claimed as the wife of so and so, 
lier future luisband. Prior to this debut she has undergone 
{ htorideetomy and body cic-atrization ; the later process 
being known as Mbohi. Tliesc initiation liti's are performetl 
only on girls w4io have not given birth to a child. Conse- 
fpiently this I'lcatrizat ion is a lUe-long advertisement of a 
chaste girlhood cliastc* according to Ibduo ideas. Women 
w ithout It are subject to abuse and revilement as being no 
better than they slioiild be. 

3Ianv yi'ars ago wlien I was serx'ing at Ikot Ekpene, 
(-'alahar Piovmce. Xigeria. among the Jhibio. a well-built 
\ oung ■ llaj)]>ei ot about seventeen dragged a reluctant 
youth of about tlie .same age into the olliccu Tliere she burst 
into bitter tears. 



C'OXTKACLPTJVK CURDLE EROM ( ALAUAR PROVINCE, XICEKIA. 

AV>^r ui tJif WrllrohiP MospjntK (Jj'ford. 

Hc'twei'n hei' soh' 1 h-arnt that till' wd' the \ear tor liei to 
undergo hei body cicati izatuai and now she was ju'Cgnant and 
wliat was she to dc). ( )u asking hei' how it came about, she 
])cmit(*d to hc*r ho\' fiierid aiicl said he was i ('spoiisibli*. He had 
gone to an itin(*rant Haiisa wlio liad. tor two shillings, sold 
him a magii al giidle winch, it worn by the woman, would 
ensure plenty ot fun and no feais. It liad not worked, 
though she liad w oi n it <ind W'as still wearing it . Shi* jmintefl 
to a hit ot string round hei- waist to winc h were tied two little* 
c hips ot w ocjd. I a.'kcil to see it. Slipping tin* girdle ovt*r her 
hi])s to the* ground, she stc*]>p(‘d out of it and handi'il it to me. 

44ie erviiig started again . wliat was 'he to do : what was 
'lie to do : liei lite was spoilt. Although we. as District 
(Jtlic'ei's are. 7uet<i]ihoncaliy, regarded as the Mathers and 
motlu'rs ' of the people*, to appe'al to me* in a case of unwant eel 
pre’gnancN was e.aii\ing this ' t.ithe*! -uie‘a ' he'yojid its work- 
able* tun< tion. I aske'd hei if slie had toM lie'r moth(*r. Xo. 
she* had not teild }ie*i meithe*!. W<*11, \ou liave* aske'el me 
wliat are* you to elo . yeai t<ike* niy aelvie*e* and te*ll your 
motile*!'." As 'he* w<is le'a\'ing I a''ked }ie*i it she* wante*el lu'r 
girdle* hack. X4) She* did not want it . it was use*le'ss, 1 
rie've'i' saw lie*!' again 

I 'e*nt tor tills itim*rant H<nisa hut he h.id geine. Douht- 
le'ss tlie* liotlom luul talle'n out (ef tlie* maike*t loi e*ont raee'pt ive* 

gll dies. 

44i's girdle*. I llust r.ite-d he*n‘Wit}i, is now in the* \Ve‘ll< e»ine* 
Museum. Oxford. 31. \V. JEFPUFA'S. 

Bontuolfi, iUtti^lt ('ait>rt<)0)os, 

J 
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A PATCHWORK QUILT FROM WREXHAM, DENBIGHSHIRE. 

With riah J). 


/)'// loni'trth (' M A /fSt , I SA 


^ I This ])at('h\v()rk (juilt (Plate D) now in tlu* National MuM'um ot \\’al<*^ inadr horn 4 M^jhuate 
^ i pieces of el(»th by a James UVilliani'^ of Wiexham I )enbi,Ltlislui't‘ It u.i" (omplete<l in ISoL^ and tlie 
maker is said to ha\(‘ ^peiit ten year'^ in workinn it It m('a''Urt‘^ tuo and <i fiall b\ two ami a (piaiter 
yards. 

As an example of nnU*arned aitistiy this (piilt ot“ partu nl.ir mtr!(*^t to stmient" o| iolk culture 'The 
background is mad(‘ of variegat(‘d ]>iee(*s of man\ briili.int shad(*s. placed tog(*th<*r in geometric pattern^ d'h(* 
border'Siirroiind is com])os(al (d square'^, rhombs, trianeles^ (jii.idrants and (dH-xmii" in biilliant colours, and 
tliese ])atti‘rns appear throughout tlu* binly of th(‘ (pnlt as a background to the pict(»rial snbjcMs tcpn-sriitcd 
on it. 

At the top e(mtr(‘ is a crown. mt(mdtHl no doubt to repn-st'iit the union of the iom ih itisli nat mns which art* 
iH'presented by their emblems, tlu‘ thistlt'. >-hami‘ock and leek, within the border, ('ach srt m a ddhu’ent 

colour. 

Tlu‘ otlK*r pictorial patterns fall m tin* mam. into two elasM*^ . (u ) tlu‘ ( c)ntcmpoiar\ engnuMU'ing wonders 
of north Wales. (/>) Ihblical s(>(‘nes At tlu* time when this quilt was being made the ('elii \iadmt (neai* 
Puabon) which w as completed m |S4S was umloubt(Mil\ (“onsidorrd lo( a!l\ to bo the greatest engineering teat 
of tin* age It Is depict (m1 w ith its nineti'cn slnn aiehcN aiul w it li a Ita oim >t i \ e engine and < an iag<‘s erossnm 

It The engine displays a Hag and iVoin its tall elninn(‘\ is-ues a \olnme ot smoke sloHulK depict<-d |)\ an 
irn*gnlarly-ent pie(-e of dai’k gre\ <lotli ddns \iaduet with its long bori/ontal line and its srries ot sloiuler 
upright e<dumns has been chosen as a hamdation tor tlu' piiiieijKd scoth's depiet«“(l m tlie quilt 'flu* other 
engimMU'ing subpaU is Telford s .M<‘nai SuspeiisKui lhadee (< ompleted m iSjtq d’liis appeals ni the top loft 
hand eoriu'r of the <|nilt Here again the maker’s '>kill is appaient To i on\ey the impression *>\ the rurrent 

in th(‘ Nlenai Straits he lum cut long strips m wa\ \ (uitlme and alternating light ami dark colours d'hi* same 
tei*him|ue can l)e ohser\(*d in other rcjiresimtat mns m the <|ui!t of both water ami <‘loml 

Of the Bihheal suhje(*ts p<irtra\ed tlu' pnm ipal Adam naming the la-asts is placed immediateU aho\<‘ 
the\iaduet motif Th<‘ figure of a nndt' hlaek-heard<Ml .\flam with right arm out st ret( lied m shown between a 
wtdl-spotted girath* (each spot a separate jueee) and black lion wIih Ii soenis to he a<’<'eptnig its name with a 
most (‘inpnrmg <‘\pn‘s,sion TluM-utt ing-ont oftlii' Adam figure sh< ^ a re<d teelmg for torm ttthei .niniials 
de])iet(Ml are tfu‘ elephant, fox. an<i a nninlMU of Ituds 

Above this >eene are three others • donah ami the w hale, the killing of Abel b\ ( 'am . in w bieh light ning is 
]H>rtrayefl In a s(‘ries (d sfi-aiglit yellow lme>> emning from a black cloud and the Ark with a <io\e b<>armg an 
olive branch. 

In tin* top right liami corner |s a j)attern taken from a willow-pattern’ |date--a pagoda with a pathwav 
leading tnun a gate At the bottom of the (juilt are sbo^n a reared sOrike a <leer and \nltnre ami an ar<-her 
aiming at a running horse 

Idle total efha-t (J the ipiilt is jileasing . an<l the di\(‘rsit\ of tlie df‘s]^iis gi\e> ample vc.pe for fhf“ great 
variety <»f e<dours used. 
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THE FACTORIAL STUDY OF PHYSICAL TYPES. 

London. 

Since the ])ul)licati(>n of Kretschmer's work on 
and ('hnravtfr. tlie })rohleni of classi- 
fying persons according to ' Ixidiiy tyjje ' has become 
a subject of much speculation among psychologists. 
Kretschmers terminology and scheme of measure- 
ments have little relation to those used in physical 
anthrojxdogy. In his earlier writings he explains that 
* racial ty]>es ' and his own " constitutional types ' 

' belong to entirely different categories.* In later 
pronouncements he and his followers point out that 
the thin, tall. ’ asthenic or ’ schizothyrne ‘ type is 
more prevalent in the North , and the short, broad, 

' pyknic * (>r * cyclotliyme ' tyi>e more prevalent in 
the South^ — ^a view of ' racial temperament * akin to 
that previously ]>ut forward by McDougalh Judged, 
however, by the descri])tions and jihotographs of his 
own cases (drawn mainly from Wiirtemberg and 
Baden}, his ' asthenic ' grouj), with their ’ long egg- 
' shaped face.' seem mainly to belong to the Mediter- 
ranean group (though several tall Dinaric specimens, 
fle.scribed as showing a ' broad egg-shaped ' face, are 
incliakal). His ’ ]>yknic type ' is mainly Alpine, with 
a few' Armenoids , but he adds a sub-group with a 
‘ live-pointed face.' apparently fair, and suggestive of 
the Borreby tyj>c. His account of the third, ' athletic ' 
tyj>e combines many characteristics usually attributed 
to the .' 50 -called Beaker-folk, but his more recent 
foll(»wers claim that it coincides with the ' ideal 
Nordic type.'^ 

The ver\' existence, how^ever, of the .so-called 
' constitutional types ' has recently been called into 
(piestKUi. Se\eral writers liave made statistical 
analyses of the tables of measurements published by 
Kretschmer himself and of similar data collected by 
his followers or by themselves. But so far few' have 
been able to find convincing evidence for a theory of 
types as he advanced it.- 

Both the suj)]>orters and the critics of the theory 
have taken the term * type ' in a somewhat narrow 
.sense, namely, as denoting a well-marked, sharply 
demarcatefl class. If, however, we interpret it as 
implying, not so much a rigorously circumscribed 


^ Tilt* iJn clahsificHtion. pojjulcinzfd by i , 

1- t*n ttiat of Hull**. MacAuliffe and J. Bauer, ('f. aKo 

Kiet'.chnier. K . K<*n'>titutioii und Z. f d. f/rs. St nr. 

n . . JvXXXIl (Hlit.t), pp f ; id. yj pdizitiische 

(lUidi). .Anion^ hi'> iiniiu*diate tuiiowei iStern- 
rip«.“r stojiitrly lavour- the view that Kretsi hini'i s typi*'-' 

ate Tix-iely fa* lal typ***' (Z /. */ <j( s. X* ///-. u. Psjfrh , LXXXVl, 
pp. f.j , \\'«*id**nrei( h, on tlie otlu^r luuid. s tliat 

Kiet"! liiiK.r two main < oiKstitut lonal tvpes r**j)reseiit anti- 
tla-iKcd tendenei**.s lurining througli all iae**.s {H<i.sse u)id 
Karpf.rbau. I'JJh), 

“ 'I’he nie-t r*M flit ''Uinnuiry *»f the literature, with a ])ihh*>- 
Lrrup}i\ , will bf* feund in Thf of Hfonan Physique, by 

\V. H. Sh«‘l<l*>n. S. S. Steven--, au<l \V. V. Tui-ker (Harper 
Iho-., r.ltUj- 


[July August, 1944. 

By (^yril Burt. M .A.. D.Sc.. LL.l).. (diircri^ity CoUeye, 

group, but merely a complex tendency — a generalized 
pattern to which different individuals may approxi- 
mate in v'arving degrees — then a s2)ecial mode of 
analysis becomes essential. Simply to calculate an 
av'erage measurement for each isolated trait, as 
observ'ed in tw'o more contrasted groups, and then to 
compare the differences with their respect iv^e probable 
errors — the sole procedure hitherto adopted — can 
neither jjrov'e, or disprov^e, the existence of a complex 
pattern. The apj^ropriate method, as I hav^e else- 
where argued, is rather that which has proved so 
successful in v^erifying the existence of * mental types,* 
and is known to psv'chological investigators as 
' multiple factor-analysis.’ 

The method is merely an elaboration of the well- 
known ' principle of least squares ' as applied to the 
* combination of indirect observ'ations.' If the 
observ^ed measurements hav'e been conv^erted to 
‘ standard measure ' (i.e. have first been divided by 
their respective standard deviations), then the 
product-sums which appear as the coefficients in the 
' normal equations ' become ordinary coefficients of 
correlation, measuring the degree to which the dif- 
ferent traits vary together. The presence of complex 
types or factors is thus to be determined rather by 
examining the correlations or cov'ariances than by 
comparing the separate measurements themselv'es 
(rf. Tables I and II below). 

If ev^ery human body preserv ed precisely the same 
proportions, and if the differences between one body 
and another consisted solely of differences in size — 
the effect (we might imagine) of differences in the 
strength of some inherent growth impetus affecting 
all dimensions equally — then the correlations in each 
row of the table would be proportionate to the corre- 
sponding figures in ev^ery other row. In such a case 
the differences in growth and the correlations to 
w hich they gav e rise could be exj)ressed in terms of a 
single ‘ general factor.’ If, how'ev^er, some persons 
tend to grow' more in one particular dimension (say 
the v'ertical) than in others, W'hile other persons 
exhibit the opposite tendency, then a second ‘ bipolar ' 
factor (i.e. a factor with both positiv^e and negatHe 
weightings among the traits) will be discernible. In 
the table of observ^ed correlations it will betray itself 
by clusters of coefficients larger than would be ex- 
pected from the principle of simple 2)roportion (note 
in Table I the augmented correlations between the 
longitudinal measurements, on the one hand, and 
between the circumferential measurements, on the 
other). To assess the effects of this second factor in 
precise numerical terms, w'e must first rule out the 
influence of the first or ' general ’ factor. This can 
be done by a formula analogous to that of ‘ partial 
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Tablr J. C’orbklations axp Factor Satt'rations. 
British Mai os. aged 20-:! 2) 


Measurements 

1 . Leg 

2. Ann 

3. Sittiiiu , 

4. Clie-.t 

7. Wai>t ' 

6. Hips 


1 Longtli 

Length 

1 HtMght 

('in . 

Cm 

(irc. 

Leg length . . 

(0 76S) 

0 690 

' 0-.7.7,7 

0-47.7 

0-213 

0 372 

Arm length 

690 

(0-622) 

0-4SO 

0 476 

0-204 

0 370 

Sitting height 

0 

0 4S0 

1 (0641) 

0-219 

0 280 

0 361 

Chest circumference 

.. ' 

0-4.76 

; 0-219 

(0-763) 

0-727 

0-667 

Waist circumference 

0-213 

, 0-204 

i 0 280 

0-727 

! (0-649) 

0 704 

Hips circumference 

. , 0 372 

0 3.70 

0 361 

j 

0 667 

0-701 ! 

(0-797) 

Bipolar Factors 

i 






Factor i 

0-73S 

0-673 

! 0-609 

0-746 

i 0-619 

0 781 

Factor li 

0-442 

‘ 0-366 

0-377 

-0 301 

i - 0 467 

- 0-417 

Factor iii . . 

0-1 r>9 

0-iS9 

--0-3.7S ; 

0-341 

' -0 221 

- (1- 1 20 


TaBLK II. CORRF.LATTOXS AND KaCTOR SATURATIONS. 




(733 Ami 

-rican Mali 

5-., aged 16) 





Measurements 

I , Standing 

2 Leg : 

C Sitting 

4. Trunk 

7. iliac 

1 

' G. Chrbt 

7. Clicbt 

8. Wl-ight 

Height 

Lengtli ' 

Height 

Lengtli 

Widtli 

Width 

Dfpth 

1. Standing height 

( 1-000) 

0-861 i 

0-891 

0 727 ! 

u-79i 

1 0-484 

0 416 

0-676 

2. Leg length 

0-861 

(1-000) ; 

0-4.79 

0-376 : 

0-424 

' 0 307 

0 300 

1 0-467 

3. Sitting height . . 

0 891 

0-479 1 

(1-000) 

0-928 ' 

0-612 

u 727 

(1417 

0-701 

4. Trunk length 

0-727 

0-3.76 1 

0-928 

(0 949) , 

0-792 

' (1-720 

0 117 

0 667 

7. Iliac width 

0 791 

0-424 ; 

0-612 

0-792 ' 

(0-7S2) 

(1-76(1 

0-463 

0-700 

6. Chest width 

0-4S4 

0-307 , 

0 727 

0 720 

0 760 

(U-76(>) 

0-477 

0 717 

7. Chest depth 

0-416 

0-300 , 

0-417 

0-417 

0-463 

0 477 

(0 44!) 

0-672 

8. Weight . . 

0 676 

0 467 i 

0-7(U 

0-667 ' 

U-700 

(1-717 

0-672 

10 984) 

Bipolar Factors 


j 


1 1 

1 





Factor i 

0 909 

0 674 [ 

0 894 

0 833 ; 

0-731 

U 669 

0 777 

i 0 899 

Factor ii 

0-381 

0-373 

0-262 

i 0-16S 1 

- 0 172 

1 -(1314 

(1 301 

0-397 

Factor iii 

0-157 

1 0-6(i2 ' 

-(► 322 

(►-437 

0 077 

' -0 1174 

o 077 

1 0 076 

Factor iv 

0-032 

1 0-203 

-0-110 

0 127 1 

(1-119 

0-116 

0 113 

0 122 

Factor v 

j 0-077 

— 0-074 1 

0- 128 

-0 130 1 

0 048 

0(171 

o-o(U 

0-079 

Group Factors 









Size Factor 

0-741 

0-736 . 

0 760 

0-768 

0-748 

0-704 

o .740 

0-839 

Longitudinal Factor . . 

( 0-412 

i 0-797 , 

0-112 

0-148 

0 021 

0-127 

(1077 

0 019 

Transverse Factor 

0 033 

0-000 : 

0 1 M3( ► 

i - 0 0U6 

0 147 

(1-237 

0-37S 

o 73S 

Leg Factor 

0-122 

0-789 : 

0-132 

- 0 177 

0-022 

0 017 

0 060 

o 024 

Trunk Factor 

0-319 

-0-118 i 

0-626 

i 0-77S 

(J 043 

(Mill! 

- (1 023 

o o7s 


‘ correlation. '3 Afterwards, if the standard errors 
are sufficiently low, we niay go on to eliminate this 
second factor in its turn, and examine the residuals 
for a third factor or a fourth. Thus, by means of a 
* multiple factor ' technique, the contributions of 
the several factors to the various tra it - measurements 
can he isolated in succession, and their statistical 
validity can he estimated hy the familiar chi -squared 
test. 

In an earlier paper I briefly reported the results of 

^ This prnici})Ie was tirst usod to determino the presence of 
■ groiij)-factors ’ (sjiecial abilities) iiikIl rl_\ inu tlie jierforinance 
of eliildren and others in intTital and .sidiolastic ti'sts (r/. 
Hurt, 'I'hr I /istrihutwn ((nd H<l(itiij)is of Kductitionol Abilitie\s, 
1917. pp. 7)3, .IS f.) : and has suuh' hocn ^Md(‘Iy employed by 
AmerK-an psychologists with larire batteries of psychological 
tests. 


applying this technique to a set ot jihv'^lcal measure- 
ments obtained from British children and adults 
(pupils in London elementary schools and students 
attending the educational or ])sychological depart- 
ments of the University ot London). The analysis 
indicated at least three distinguishable factors ; 
‘(1)A well-marked general factor, presumably 
‘ governing growth in all directions . (2) a tairly well- 
* marked factor making tor disjmqiortionate length 
’ of the long bones ; (.3) a third tact or (in some ways 
■ the antithesis of the foregoing), nu^st clearly marked 
’ among adults, making for a disproportionate 
‘ increase in breadth, thickness, girth, and weight. ^ 
Provided we i liter] iret their term ' ty])e ‘ to mean 

’ Bnt. J. M<<J. X\’1L 193S, p. 1S.'». 
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^imj)ly ‘ tendency/ these results confirm the distinc- 
tion suggested by earlier French and Italian writers 
between the lon<jiUg)H (or ‘ leptosoniatic ') tyiie and 
the hrerihgne (or ‘ eurysomatic ' ) type, from which, 
no doubt, Kretschmer's distinction between his 
‘ asthenic ' and ’ pyknic ' types was derived. 

In view of the controversy over the relation 
between constitutional types and racial or national 
origin, it seemed desirable to inquire whether similar 
results would be reached by factorizing correhrtions 
obtained from other racial or national groups. At 
my suggestion, therefore. Dr. Cohen has applied the 
same procedure to a similar set of physical measure- 
ments secured for a hundred Jew ish ])atients at CV>lney 
Hatch Mental Ho.spital and more recently another 
of my research-students, Mr. W. H. Hammond, has 
analysed measurements obtained from 100 adult males 
in Ireland b\' Mr. J. Mogey. and from 40 adult 
males in Wales (part of a survey carried out bv 
Professor Fleure). 

^Ir, Hammond s conclusions have been described 
in the pages ot this journal/’ Both he and Dr. C’ohen 
found factors very similar to tho.se observed in the 
London data. A third investigator. Mr. Gamble, has 
just completed a further study of Irish jiatients in 
mental ho.spitals, and finds that dolichocephalic 
tyx^es (particularly tho.se belonging to the Mediter- 
ranean or kindred groups) appear somewhat com- 
moner among the schizojihrenic patients, while other 
Irish types (brachycephalic. Xordic. beaker-type, 
etc.) are more frequent among manic-depressive 
patients— a result which at first might seem to 
support th(Kse w4io hokl that the ' constitutional 
types are relaterl to racial types. On the other hand. 
Dr. t/nhen s study of Jewish patients seems to imply 
that the distinctive jihysical and tern jiera mental 
chara<‘terist ics described bv Kretschmer are largely 
the outcome of differences in endocrine balanc*e, such 
as may be found in all or an\^ racial groups. 

With .samjiles covering only a hundred persons or 
les.s, the probable errors of the correlations were too 
large to ]>ermit the statistical results to be fully 
significant : and it is the purpose of the ])resent note 
to offer more decisive evidence, both for the value of 
the method and for the reliability of the inferences 
drawn, by analysing data from somewhat larger 


" Brit, ./. Mf<l. X\’III. 1941. p. 

® An Ap[>lication oi nuit'.s Multiple Factor Analv.sis to tli 
' iX-liiieatif.n of I’liv-Kal T\i)e«-,' Mav, XLII. 194:./ It \va 
inteu(]r<| that. It ''UM-e-.-.fuI with thi'-' trial >arnple, Mr 
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nioiKi analy-'i'' -liouhl he (‘xtended to a rmieh larger '^aiuple 
<lia\\-ii from the -urvey . hut his w ui k \va> interruptful 


nia\ add that furtlier iii\ e-,tlyatlo^i'^ ... 
1 tuo mihtai \ lio'.pital'.. wha h will no douht 
n the ailejr,., j < oi ir>Jation Iretueeu psycho- 
tic and ph\ -n a! t \ pe- so tai the lesult-' aj)pe«ir to coiifiiui 
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\ alue. 


groups. I give first a table of correlations obtained 
from 2(13 young British males (London students 
aged 21 or thereabouts : Table I), and secondly a 

similar set of correlations independently procured 
during the recent ' Haryard growth study from 
533 young American males (youths aged about 16 ; 
Sfc Table II). For my own iiiyestigations the choice 
of anthropometric measurements w’as based upon the 
scheme projjosed by Gioyanni and his fellow'- w'orkers 
for their studies of physical types : and the methods 
of measurement folio w'ed the instructions laid dow'ii 
by the Anthropometric Committee of the British 
Association.® With both the London and the 
American data, the factorial analysis has been made 
by what is called the method of ' simple summation.'^ 
Tlie factor-saturations so obtained are shown at the 
foot r>f each table. 

With both sets of data tlie first factor proyes to 
be by far the largest, accounting for betw'een 56 and 
60 per cent, of the total yariance. In each case it is 
a ' general factor,' i.e, it has posit iye saturation 
coefficients for eyery one of the characteri.stics 
measured. This conelusiyely contradicts the yiew' of 
Spearman and (Others, w'ho haye held that there is no 
general factor underlying physical measurements, 
analogous to the factor of * general intelligence ' 
underlying mental mea.surements. ‘ In all cases/ 
says Spearman (referring to tables of correlations 
betw’cen ' bodily measurements * that he reprints from 
American w'riters). ‘ the diyisibility into tw'o factors' — 
a general and a specific — ' does )iot occur ’ ; and on 
this particular point — ' the contrast betw'cen physical 
’ and mental measurements ' — Profes.sor Godfrey 
Thomson, Spearman's mo.st yigorous critic on other 
matters, is in apparent agreement. With the 
Haryard data, it will be remarked, of all the various 
single traits, the two furnishing the highest correla- 
tions with the general factor of grow'th or size are 
standing height and w'eight : the same result w'as 
observed w'ith the London school children, and thus 


' tv. F. Dearborn. J. \V- M. Rothney and otliers, Bredictimj 
thr Cfnld'.'s I)f'relopntr})t, 1941. pp 299 rt seq., and Table 63. 

* lint. A.v.y. Ahjo Rfp., 1 90S. pp. 3a5-62 In the later 
Ijatf.hes an endeavour was made to include a lar^tu* v'anety of 
traits (head-measurements, measinxmients of iijjper and 
lower aim and leg) ; l)ut so far the figures are too few for 
detailed comparison. ^Standing heiglit and weight were 
alwav'^ measure*.!, but not included m the pre^c'nt analysis^ : 
standing heiiiht ean be almost (*onipletely (iediieed from an 
aiJpropnate selection of tlio otlier measurenamts ; weight is a 
characteristH* of a different order from the others, wdnc'h are 
linear measurements depeiahng mainly upon bony growth 
(’. Hurt, Fdctors of the Muid. 1940. pp. 459-76. and 
footnote I. [). 486. The data have also been examined by the 
method know'ii as ' analysis of varian<*e ' with nuK-h the same 
re.sults. 

Spearman, Afuhtie.s of Mon (1926). p. 144 (h^^ italn‘s . 
at tuall\, a-^ 1 ha\ Nhown eKewliere, in tlie tabk's on which 
Spearman roli('s, tluTi* js a gent'ral factor account iiitr for nearly 
.■)0 per ctait ot the variance). Thomson. Fortonrd .-Dio/y si.s of 
Human Abditp ( 1939), p[). 279-81, 
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lends some support to the common practice of using 
height and weight as convenient indices of general 
physical development, at any rate until maturity is 
reached. 

The second factor is bijiolar ; and with lioth tables 
divides the measurements into two contrasted groups, 
namely (i) the vertical or longitudinal measurements 
(such as height, and length of arms or legs), and 
(ii) the transverse or circumferential measurements 
(such as width, depth, or circumference of chest, 
hips, etc.). Consequently, a person who lias a ]iosi- 
tive measurement for this factor will be relatively 
tall and thin (' leptosornatic,' ' micu’osplanclniK*.' 

‘ ectomorphic.' or ' asthenic ') : and a ]xu*son w ho has 
a negative measurement will be relatively short, 
broad, and stout (’ eurysomatic,' ' macrosplanchnic.' 

■ endomorphic.' or ’ pyknic '). In the first table the 
probable error of a just significant correlation is 
()*047 and in the second 0-087. There can 
therefore no longer be any question about the statisti- 
cal validity of these two factors. 

There are indications of several minor factors ; but 
their intluence is much smaller, and their nature varies 
with the nature of the measurenumts selected for 
analysis. Both tables suggest (and more detailed 
measurements support the suggestion) that the so- 
called ‘ pyknic ' tyjie probably includes two distinct 
sub-types — tho.se who.se excessive breadth de]jends 
mainly on the breadth of the bones of tlu' shoulder, 
chest, and possibly pelvis, and those whose exces- 
sive w'eight and girth (kqiend mainly on obesity, 
especially in the abdominal region. Both tables 
suggest, too, that there is a specific fat-tor governing 
the length of the bones of arms and legs : and the 
larger set of measurements indicates still more 
specific correlations between liotnoloijous jiarts of the 
limbs (long forearm, for example, tending to go w ith a 
long shin). When head-measurements are included, 
there are indications of a factor governing the grow th 
of ' membrane-bones ' (e.r/ clavicle and skull) dis- 
tinct from that wdiich governs the growdh of other 
large bones. But until more e.xtensive measurements 
have been obtained from larger samples of the pojiula- 
tion, any detailed disi-ussion of these subsidiary 
factors must remain inconclusive. 

It must, however, be remembered tliat the ' factors ' 
di.scovered by statistical analysis ar(‘ in the first 
instanci^ merely mathematical abstractions . the 
factor-saturations may suggest, but th(\v cannot 
suffice to ]>rove, the concrete nature of the causal 
factors that may be responsible for the correlations 
observed. Thus, because the second factor has both 
positive and negative saturations, it would be unsafe 
to infer, witliout other evidence,’ ‘ that there must be 

“ 'fins hypnth*‘sis lias iii fact biM^n ])ut foiward by 
haus^’ii en the evnleiH-e of einbi \ oloLriral woik. ’ If.' lie 
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some ])hysi(dogical agency which has both po^itne and 
ncgativi* action— a 'rate-gene or a ’ grow th-regulat- 

■ ing hormoiu-.' fijr examplt-, which accelerat<‘s the 
growth of tlu' long bones wlum ovm’actixe and retanls 
it when imderactivi*. Had we a<lopt(‘d what i^ 
termed tin- ’ grouji-factor ' method ot analy>i^. w(‘ 
could hav(^ explained the measurenumts ecpially well 
in terms of factors whoM' 'saturations arc all ])ositi\e 
(except for trivial deviations attributabk* to errors of 
sampling and the like). Since many writers jinder 
this ty])e of hypothesis. I have a])pended at the foot of 
Table II the factor-saturations reache(l by this alti-r- 
native procedure,’- Ft will be obserxed that they do 
not alter the essential ileducations. but only th(‘ tmmis 
in which tho.se deducat ions are express(‘d 

However, this is not the ])lace to sjieeulate on the 
precise nature of the underlying agencies. I may 
content mvself wdth noting that the (‘^talilishment of 
factors of two main kinds — general or ' isauxetic 
factors making for increase in pliysical size in all 
dimensions, and ' heteraux(-tic‘ or group-factors 
making fiu’ more s])ecialized differences in ])hysi(.-al 
proportions or shape— is in keeping, not only with the 
analogous results obtaineil by psychologists in the 
mental field, but also with the conclusions indepen- 
dently reached in the study of animal growth In 
work on animals. Huxlex and others liave distin- 
guished betwiam is()nomic growth in which the 
local grow'th gradiemts are but particular manifesta- 
tions of a general grow th gradient ])ervading the body 
as a whole, and ' heteronoinic ' or ' dysharmonic ' 
growdh. in wdiich difh*rent parts or organs grow^ at 
different rates. Similarly, at the Institute of Experi- 
mental Biologv at Ki(‘V. Sciimalhausen and his 
(-ollaborators. working on the develojiment of organs 
during embrvonu- life. hav(* betai led to an analogous 
theory implying two fundanumtal forms of grow'th 
during this earlier ])hase— one ])roc(M‘ding by ‘ a 

■ general increase ]>ro])ortioncd to the total bulk oi 
th(' develo])ing material.' and anotfu-r making for 

■ ]>rogressive differentiation in diffen-nt ])arts of the 
organism. ’ ’ 

\\ntc^, ' cue ,in<i tlu* saiiu* iiiHia'iH'c < an art with a 
' ctYcrt on tlu* Locwtli ot '^oinc j)aI‘t'^ oi oiiians, aial with a 

■ oftrcT on tlu* gH)Wth ot otliri^. wo i an nniiri.staiul 

’ how \in(*([Vial ^niwth would on'..ur. an<l fu)W an altt'iatjon ot 
‘form would roiiscquentlv bo pro<hi<'cd f Kutnick- 

hfnu.snurh ( IhJb). (A’lli. ]> T‘JI) 

Idii'i altornatiNo pioooduio, <ind its lolataai to tlu* 
formt'r, an* tull\ dostiibod m the ajqu'ndix to /-V/rMr.v o/ thr 
M (pp- 1”” t'<)r a'-''i''tanoo with tho-^t* turthoi 

<‘<doulat ion>, f am indobtod to Miss (' Hank'>. 

d S. HuxU'V. I'rnhh of Jit hitv'i drou'th (ItCdlM. hui- 
dt'ntallv 1 would ^utrizcst that the im*lho<l ot ta< t or-anal\ sis 
should bo of as'-istaiuo to the zoologist, not onl\ for nuli'poii- 
<lcnt th-])attorn'>, but also iov dist inmiishing spo«*ioh, 

whoro no olivious (piahtativo or iroogi a jduoal critoiia are 
awiilablo. ami ri'iioiallv foi di->oo \ **1 mg ]>ol\morphH* ton- 
dofu'ios m groups tliat appt'ar rolatixoly honutgoiu*ous. 

‘ 1 )as Problom < los proport lonalon \Va(*hstuins.’ Arrh.f. 

( 1 d-T). (’I X, pp. 4a.‘> ■"il 2, C’X, pp. 
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To the anthropologist the analysis of the Harvard 
data is. I venture to think, of special interest for two 
main reasons. Fir-^t. it demonstrates that the con- 
clusions reached by analysing measurements from 
Englishmen. Iri^lunen. Welshmen, and Jews also hold 
good for an American population. Secondly, it 
provides an answer to a cpiestion which the American 
investigators themselves were apparently unable to 
solve. After discussing the ] problem of ‘ body types.' 
they declare that, .so far as they can see. their data 
merely ’ illustrate the futility of trying to describe 
‘ any but the cases at the extremes of the distributions 
as types.' ’ The dithculty.' they rightly add, * lies 
' in determining ju>t when one type ends and another 
' type begins.' But, in seeking evidence for such 
types, they merely used the commoner indices 
proposed {ejj. chest depth ^ iliac width ^ height) ; 
and they infer that, with .Mich methods, any attempt 
to classify individuals into ' body types ' such as those 
described by Kretschmer would seem to rest upon 
‘ a mistaken idea.'^^ 

W hat is ■ mistaken.' however, is not so much the 
idea of distinguishable types, but rather the way in 
which these types have been conceived and measured. 
In tlie anthro})ological field, ‘ t 3 ^pes ' seldom con- 
stitute sharply discriminated and mutually exclusive 
classes ; they merge gradually the one into the other, 
and, as I have already stated, depend primarily on a 
tendency towards a complex pattern. Furthermore, 
these secondary tendencies are themselves nearly 
alwciys obscured by the preponderant influence of the 
general factor. Hence, unless we use the method of 
multiple factor-analysis to eliminate that influence 
and to discover the complex pattern, the search for 
types is bound to be inconclusive. 

How, then, are we to define the pattern and measure 
the degree to which any given individual conforms to 
it 'i The procedure commonK adopted is to devise 
some simple index, deduced, not from any statistical 
analysis, but merely from rough a priori considera- 
tions.!^ In place of this crude procedure I venture to 


Loc. cif , pp. 297. Kretsclimor himself does not 

believf‘ in physical types by mdici's. He prefers to 

rely on subjective e>5timates reached b\ ' trained inspection ’ : 

' everythinf?,' In' says, ’ depends on a complete and sure 
‘ ‘^choohuK of the chnK ian's eye ; the tape-measure sees 
' nothing.’ But. of course, if each investigator is to trust 
solely to his o\^^l .subjective estimates, it becomes impossible 
to attempt statistical proofs on whi< h all can agree 

A review (not so complete as it might be) of the various 
indices {>ro[>osed for this purjiose will be found in Wert- 


urge that the only adequate method for exact re- 
search is the construction of a partial regression 
equation, weighting eac*h trait in proportion with their 
importance in characterizing the type. This is the 
natural corollary to a multiple factor-analysis (though 
in anthropological work the linear form, which alone 
is used by p.sychoiogists, will probably need to be 
replaced by a parabolic equation). 

For practical pur])(^ses. the weighting equations and 
regression coefficients can often be reduced to simple 
integers ; and a convenient measure of conformity 
to tvqie can be obtained by the newer technique of 
‘ correlating persons ' (instead of correlating traits, as 
the older procedure usually entailed). With this 
device the ideal for the type in question is specified by 
a set of representative measurements (expressed in 
' standard measure,' not, of course, in inches or 
metres) ; and the correlation of the given individual 
with this standard pattern then indicates how nearly 
he approximates to a perfect representative of the 
type. This procedure has proved satisfactory in 
many researches on psychological types ; and I 
venture to suggest tluit similar methods might be 
adopted for formulating and verifying various 
physical types, particularly those alleged to be 
characteristic of particular peoples or ‘ races.' 


heimer’s jiaper on ' The l"^e of Indices as an Auxiliary Method 
' m the Kstablishment of Pliysieai Types ' {Human Biology, 
III (1931), pp. 420 et stq ). The factor-saturations given in 
the tables above suggest tlidt, if we attempt to construct such 
an index based on tlie contrast between two measurements 
only, then the best result would be obtained by taking the 
ratio of body-weight to height (or some ]>ower of the height). 
Tins liappeiis to be the ratio whicli Jackson and others have 
claimed, on different grounds, to be the " ino.st convenient 
' index of body build “ (* Xorinal and Abnormal Human 
‘ Types,' Mrasinfintnt of Man, V (1930), p. SS). However, 
body-weight depends largely upon metabolic ta(dors regulat- 
ing the deposition of fat, and so varies greatly with age, diet, 
etc. To estimate skeletal build, the best single ratio would be 
that of cliest-width (or chest circumference) to .standing 
height : if the above correlatioiKS can be trusted this would 
seem decidedly better than the Lui as-Pryor ratio of iliac 
width to height, whicli lias re(*ently found much favour. It 
should be added tliat these and otlier anthropological indices 
would be much improved if the ratios wcie taken between 
measurements expressed in ‘ .standard measure ’ rather than 
in absolute units. However, as I have argued m the text, 
physical t\^>e is far too I'omjilex a thing to be satisfactorily 
determined by the simple projiortion between two measure- 
ments only. It will be observed that such anthropometric 
classifications may prove of special importance at the present 
tune : as I have pointed out elsewliere, ik'w weapons, eon- 
\'e\ ances, and controls, if designed merely to fit a * standard 
man,’ instead of taking account of the wide differences in 
body-t\pe, may prove ill-adapted to at least 20 per cent, of 
the population. 
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THE YALE OX. By Hr. Murynri^t .4. M nrr<iy. D. Litt. 
When Seligman first described the Dinka 
cattle with artificially deformed horns, he 
called them majok oxen, and this name was used by 
8ir Arthur Shipley in his Hunfing of thv Yalf\ Caw- 
bridge Cameos, 1924, p. 64 seg. With further know- 
ledge Seligman withdrew the name : ’The late Sir 
‘ Arthur Shipley on information supplied by us wrote 
' that a beast with horns trained fore and aft was 

* called majok. This was a mistake ; an ox we saw 
' happened to be a majok. but this term really apjdies 

* only to particularly coloured (red with white belly) 

‘ muor cien.' He says further that the maor citu 
‘ have their horns trained so that one grows forward 
‘ and the other backward ; they act as leaders of the 
‘ herd ’ (Pagan Tribes of the Nilotic Siuhni. p, 169 and 
note). Shipley has, however, brought together a mass 
of evidence proving that the ‘ fabulous ‘ animal, the 
Yale, was merely a misunderstood version of an 
ordinary ox whose horns have been artifi(*ially dis- 
torted. I propose therefore in this papier to use the 
term * Yale Ox ' for any such animal, as the African 
term muor cien refers apparently to only one form of 
deformation, i.e. the fore and aft horns. 

Several African tribes of the present day are adepts 
at altering the natural growth of the horns of cattle. 
The operation has to be performed when the animal is 
very young, when the horns are beginning to s])rout. 
Seligman says that if the horns are to point fore and 
aft, the anterior base of the young and growing horn 
is sliced away to make it project forwards, while the 
horn that is to point backwards has the posterior base 
sliced off (Cambridge Cfimeos, p. 69). Le Vaillant, 
describing the methods used by the Kaffirs to alter 
the horns of their cattle, says, ‘ They take the animal 
‘ at as tender an age as possible, and when the horns 
' begin to a]>pear they make a small vertical incision 
' in them with a saw and divide them into two parts. 

‘ If they are desirous of forcing one of these divisions 
“ in the whole horn to form, for example, a complete 
‘ circle, they cut away from the point, which must not 
' be hurt, a small part of its thickness, and this am])uta- 
‘ tion, often renewed and with much patience, makers 
' the horn bend in a contrary direction.' 

That the ])ractice of artificially deforming the horns 
of cattle dates to a high antiquity and was at one time 
very widespread, is proved by the exanqdes still 
surviving. 1 give here instances of its occurrence 
which range in time and space from the modern Dinka 
ox of the Sudan to tlie animals represented in the 
paheolithic caves of France. 

Fig. 1, Drawn from the example given by Selig- 
man (Pagan Tribes. 1932, p. 3o, fig, 3S). who compares 
it with an Egyptian bull of the Vth dynasty (sy r ffg. 5). 

Fig. 2. This is the most elaborate of all the ’ Yale 
' oxen ' re])resented in Egypt. It dates to the New 
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lllustratid. 

Kingdom {i.e. Late Bronze Age, about 1400 B.c.). 
It figures in tlu^ tribute brought by the Negroe-;. The 
animal is obviously a royal gift, for it is not only a very 
fine bull, but tlit* decoration indicates that great care 
and pains have been bestowed. Tlu* human head is 
probably worked up with clay from the thick hair 
which grows between a bull's horns, and the doformefl 
horn is tipped with an object, possibly made of w'ood, 
in the shape of a human hand. Unfortunately the 
tip of the other horn seems to have been defa(‘ed 
anciently. The drawing is copied from the drawing 
ill Hunting of the Yale wliere no reference is given. 
C^attle, with ordinary horns tijiped with hands and 
with heads modelled between the horns, figure in the 
tribute to Tutankhamen in the tomb of his Vizier. 

Figs. 3, 4. Both these exam])les show that the 
animal was the leader of the herd. They date to the 
Middle Kingdom, at least half a millennium earlier 
than No. 2. (Fig. 3 from Prisst d' Arcnne.s. Fig. 4, 
A. M. Blackman. Pock Tombs of Miir, I. PI. IX. A 
similar Yale ox on PI. X ) 

Fig. 5. This dates to the Old Kingdom, and is the 
earliest example that I know' of in ancient Egypt. 
The ox is being led to the sacrifice by a herdsman, and 
is represented in a separate little compartment by 
itself to show' that it w'as a very special offering. (M. A. 
Murray, Sinyyira Masiabas. 1. PI. XX 11.) 

It is perhaps w'<.rth noting that in the Egyptian 
exam])Ie.s it is ahvays the long-horiual cattle who have 
the deformed horns : the short -horns, who w'ere also 
known from an early period, had horns that were 
allow'ed to grow' naturally. 

Fig. (). This is an aurochs and comes from Mas 
d'Azil, The horns show' the same kind of deformation 
as in fig. 4, one gn)wing naturally, the other being 
trained dowinvards (E. Pilloy. IT Art pmdant V Age 
du Ptnne. PI. XLVl, 4). 

Fig. 7. This is a very confused drawing as another 
animal has been drawn over it, but the deformation of 
the horns is quite dear. It is presumably an ordinary 
bull and not an aurochs. It si^uus to represent a graz- 
ing ox, W'ith the muzzle dow’n wards, not iqiw ards as in 
the })ublication (S. Piette, L' Anthropidogie . \ . ]>. 143). 

Fig. <S. The examjile from Font deUaume shows a 
less marked, though (.|uite distinct, form of deforma- 
tion. The near horn is clearly bent forward in an 
unnatural growth (L. ('a pit an, H Breiiil, I). IVyrony, 
La ('arerne de Font de Cauwe. p. 204, ffg. ISS). 

Fig. 9. From the Urotte de Lascaux. The shape of 
tliis animal's horns suggests that both have been 
deformed, the one farthest from the s})ectator having 
been the more drastically treat imI (H. Breuil, t na 
Alta m ira Fra ncesra , No . 1 1 ) . 

Fig. 10. Also from the (Irotte de Lascaux. Though 
only one horn is shown, its downward curve shows 
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that it has not grown naturally, hut has l)een deformed 
bv artiticial means (H. Breuil, l iui AUattnrd FratiCf'SCd , 
No. 11). 

THE OCCASION AND PURPOSE OF THE ‘MARI 

1943, 35. 

Dr. Peate deserves the sincerest gratitude of 
all folk-lore students for having so valiantly 
penetrated the mysteries surrounding the Mari Lwyd. 
His masterly exposure of the main characteristics of 
that Welsh custom suggested to the jiresent writer a 
further way of approaching this long-obscure })rob- 
lem ; namely, by attemjiting to determine the jiagan 
festival on which that ' pre-Christian horse-ceremony ' 
was performed. 

Mr. Peate's various examples indicate that the ^11^ 
was carried about during the early hours of the night. 
These first hours of darkness agree well with the Celtic 
belief that 'night preceded day . . . (which had) the 
' result that every festival began on the previous 
' night.' ' 

Among the Celtic festivals it' is Samhain. the cele- 
bration of the New Year, which attracts our attention 
particidarly for the following reasons : 

1, Dr. iVate establisluMl the fact that the ML 
custom belongs to the mid- winter ])eriod. The pagan 
year * began with winter, probably about mid- 

[ S9 




Deformation of the horns has to be begun while the 
animal is still very young, and in many cases can bt‘ 
effected only by a continuous siuues of small opera- 
tions : this indicates tiuit the creature must be so 
tame as to be easily handled by human beings. As I 
have shoMui here, the Yale ox existed in [lal.eolithic 
times, and it is a jiroof that the domestication of 
cattle was well advanced e\'en at that early jieriod. 


LWYD* CEREMONY. % Elh n Ettlinfjn\ r/. Max. 

November, though later the winter festi\al began on 
' November eve . . 

2. Dr. Peate's instances are associated with 
Christmas, New 5'ear. or Twelfth Night—' With the 
' coming of Christianity and the adojition of the 

Roman calendar, (the Samhain-rituai ) was once more 
' scattered over the other sacred days in winter.' 

\\Y must remember that in jire-Reformation times 
' the festivities of the Christmas season were kept uj) 

until Candlemas. After the Ridbrmatimi the natural 
‘ tendency of the tinu^s was to shortmi them.’-^ 

3. Similar horse- cere m on i(‘s wa^re and are still 
performed on 31 October, on Halhove'en. which 
rejilaces Sam ham's Kve. as well as on tin* othi‘r sacred 
days of w inter, as we shall see later on. A ' speaking 
' steed.' reft*rred to in numerous Irish ])lace-names, is 
associated with Samhain in Irish legt*iul.-* 

4. The similarities existing between tin* ideas under- 
l\'mg the Samhain -rites an<l the various ML tradi- 
tions siaun too profound and too numerous to bo 
accidental. 

j 
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Samhain combines — like the Greek Anthesteria — 
two widely divergent aspects : a cheerful festival of 
beginnings and a gloomy commemoration of the dead. 
The importance of the latter part in Ireland emerges 
from the names given to November : ’ The ^lonth of 
‘ the Dead ' or ' The Month of Mourning ' ; ' ghosts 
’ and evil spirits are believed to be powerful through- 

■ out the moflth.*'^ November 30 is the ' last night of 
' the dance of the dead ; on that night as well as on 
Samhain's Eve it is * specialh' dangerous to be 
' abroad.' becau.se the dead have been given leave 
from the other- world to return to earth. 

Two customs entitle us to assume that the dead 
were supposed to visit their graves in preference to 
other places ; they are 

The kindling and keeping alight of bright fires 
at formerly prominent jdaces of interment : on grave- 
mounds and in the hearth." (It makes us wonder 
whether the ‘ hills,' ‘ mountains,' ' eminences,' ' knolls' 
or ‘ rising grounds ' where the bonfires were kindled® 
have not actually been grave- mounds. The fact that 
the sites of former })ontires are of importance is 
fhsclosed by the Lancashire custom of marking them 
by means of cairns.)^ 

(6) On the morning following Samhain's Eve the 
ashes of these bonfires or of the hearth are searched for 
traces of the dead.^^^ 

Our statement that fires were kindled for the benefit 
of the returning dead agrees with the notion univer- 
^ally harboured that tlie dead seek the warming fire. 
A jiassage quoted by Dr. Peate from a wassail-song of 
a ML i>arty read^ : ' \\> crave to have the heat of 

■ your fire . and suggests that the ML party 
represented beings from the other- world. Let us 
examine the main figure, the ML, from this point of 
view. 

The pillowing three items speak in favour of the 
M!^ being a ’ death-horse : 

1. The white sheet used for its cover. In otlier 
Hallo we en performances the same requisite symbo- 
lize?> beings from the other world. 

( In Leitrim a ]>erson runs in a white sheet through 
the house f)n Samhain's Eve.ii) The festivities of 
the ■ Hallowe'en Queen ' concluded with a ‘ Ghfist- 
‘ scene.' ‘ One of the number was selected and 

■ covered with a white sheet, and held a long rod, 

■ also covered with the sheet, which gave the ghost 
' a weirrl ajipearance . .'i- 

'2. The observation.^ recorfled by Marie Trevelyan : 

' Some ])c:i]>lc think that the bony horse's head 
used in what is called the ' ]\IL celebration was 

■ an emblem of diaith. or a symbol of the dead, and 

■ not a remnant of jire- R(*formation days and the 

■ \'irgm Mary. 

’ T have been told that in the seventeenth and 


' early eighteenth centuries this celebration was 

■ called in many parts of Wales the '* Marw Llwyd," 

’ meaning the “ Grey Death," a symbol of the 

■ dying or dead year. 

' The skeleton, head and shoulders and skull of 

■ the horse, accompanied by a procession of sight- 
' seers and dancers, point to the ML celebrations as 
‘ a lingering vestige (^f ancient horse worship 
’ common to Celts, Teutons, and Slavs. 

3. The association between a horse and the dead or 
the dying year has been elucidated by Profesisor 
Macalister's definition of the divine king of Temair : 
toteniistically connected with a horse, the king was an 
incarnation of the god of vegetation and of richness of 
cattle as well as a chthonic deity, Dis Pater, god of the 
dead.i^ The chthonic character of the horse, well- 
known from Greek traditions, can be met with in 
Celtic literature, where horses express presentiment 
of approaching death. 

Having established some foundations for the rela- 
tionship between the ML itself and the other- world, we 
shall have to inv^estigate whether the other details of 
the ML-rite fit in with our theory. With the dead 
wandering about, the darkness of Samhain's night 
and its horrors are so great that most people are 
afraid to go forth after dark.^" They remain behind 
well-closed doors and windows and we can readily 
understand 

(«) Why ■ the visiting players ‘ had ‘to knock for 
* admittance ’ and to prove their harmless nature by 
reciting traditional passwords and by answering in set 
rhymes. (‘ Well, here we come, innocent friends . . .’ 

‘ For we are all poor people, well known to you 

■ before . . .'i®) 

(b) Why tlie ML — a being from the other -world— 
when 

‘ peeping around into the room, or sometimes shew- 
' ing his head by pushing it through an upstairs 

■ window always created a collapse of some, anfl the 

■ scamper of others.' 

It should be noticed here, that ‘ of all the festival 

■ days offering alleged favourable opportunities of 
' looking into the future . , . none is more famous 
' tliaii Hallow-E'en, the 31 October . . There- 
fore it might not be unreasonable to conjecture that 
the unexpected appearance of the ML was thought to 
propheyv the death of the onlooker during the coming 
year. 

’ The visiting jjlayers ' are sometimes ’ the soulers ’ 
or, in Denbiglishire. ’ messengers from the dead.'-® 
The gifts offered to them are by no means without a 
deep significance. In Irish legend hazel-nuts have 
been called ’ the moderate share of food which the 
‘ dead sought when visiting their old homes. The 
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nuts given to the players, or burnt in the hearth 22 
(which ranks amongst the foremost places visited by 
the dead on Samhain's Eve), were certainly meant for 
the benefit of the dead. The extremely close con- 
nexion between apples and the other-world has found 
expression in several Irish legends. Pagan apple- 
rites survive in the manifold apple -games of Hallow- 
e'en, the snapping of apples, apple -auguries, etc.-^ 
(The wassailing of apple-trees in mid-winter should 
be re-examined !) Bearing in mind the symbolic 
meaning of hazel-nuts as well as of apples, we may see 
in these gifts to ' the visiting pla\ers ’ — just as in the 
kindling of fires— a means of 2 >roviding protection 
during that dangerous night by propitiating the dead. 

A similar intention may have caused the drinking- 
customs and the disguising of both sexes which Dr. 
Peate quoted and which also form jiart of the Sani- 
hain-traditions.-'^ However, with the same right 
both customs can be claimed for the festival of 
beginnings, which was celebrated in order to secure 
the fertility of crops and cattle. This latter hypo- 
thesis is stre.ssed by Martin's record : 

the inhabitants of the Lewis Isles used to offer at 
Hallow-tide a cup of newly-brewed ale to a sea-god 
called Shony when asking him to send jdenty of sea- 
ware for enriching the ground the ensuing year,-‘'‘ 

The Hallowe'en drinking-customs remind us again 
of the Greek Anthesteria, the most prominent part of 
which was ' the blessing and ceremonial drinking of 
’ the new wine. The first day, called Pithoigia, had 
■ its name from the oiiening of the wine jars.'-^ 

Leaving the similarities between the ML customs 
and the Samhain-rites, we proceed with the quotation 
of the story of ’ the speaking steed ' and with the 
enumeration of related horse-ceremonies spread over 
the British Isles and scattered over the sacred da vs in 
winter. There is a manuscript piece, entitled ‘ Mac 
' na Michomhairle ' (Son of the evil advice), which 
states that ' the reason the hill was called Binn-each- 
‘ lahhra (hill of the speaking steed) was this : namely, 

‘ in the days of Samhain, a plump, sleek, terrible 

* steed was wont to emerge as far as his middle from 
' the hill, and speak in human voice to each jierson : 

' he was accustomed to give intelligent and proper 
' responses, to such as consulted him, concerning all 

* that would befall them until Samhain of the ensuing 
' year. The peojile used to offer valuable gifts and 
‘ presents to him at the hill and they arflored him 
' until tlie time of Patrick and the holy clergy.'-^ 

Unfortunately the })assage leaves us guessing. Did 
the steed emerge from a sacred cave { Since it 
appeared on Samhain the fact should not be over- 
looked that in Ireland caves served as burial cham- 
bers ; universally caves aroused the belief that 
supernatural agencies were at work in them. Or 
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should \\e inter j)ret the passage as referring to an 
artificial horse related to the following examj)les ? 
Since the Hobby-Horse and the Hoo<len Horse have 
been discussed in detail by Miss Alford and Dr. 
Maylam. it will only be necessary to stress 2 )oints of 
sjjecial interest and to group the records according tc) 
the sacred days on which they are performed. 

1. Halloive'fyi traditions. 

(a) Dr. Evans mentions an Irish game ‘ Riding and 
‘ Shoeing the Wooden Mare.''^^ 

(/j) ' Hob hv- Horse in white sheet led about in 8. 

‘ Wales. -32^ 

(c) The Bwca Lwyd in Wales. ^ A horse's head 

■ made (jf canvas is prepared. This is painted and 

■ stuffed with hay. A hay fork, the blades covered 

■ over with leather, docs duty for ears, the handle 
being manipulated by the person inside, who 

‘ guides the movements of the head as he wishes. '33 

[d] W. G. Wood-lMartin writes in 1902 tliat not 
very long ago a remarkable rustic procession ‘ used 
‘ to perambulate yearly the district between Bally- 
‘ cotton and Trabolgan (Ireland), on the eve of 
' Samhain . . . The princij^al characters posed as 
' messengers of a being styled the " Muck Olla." 

' in whose name they levied contributions on 
' farmers. The procession was led by a man 

■ enveloj^ed in a white robe or sheet, bearing a rude 

■ representation of a horse's head, accompanied by 
‘ a number of youths blowing c(ovs' horns. This 

■ personage, called the Lair Bhan, i.e. the white 

■ mare," acted as master of the ceremonies . . .'3^ 

2. All Souls^ traditions. 2 Xovember. From All 
Souls' Day to Christmas Day, Old Hob is carried 
about in Cheshire. As far as Mr. Wright coidd 
ascertain, the custom was discontinued in the late 
years of the nineteenth century. 3^ 

(a) An outline of the 8oulers' Play, as performed at 
Halt on, near Frodsham, 18S(5. After the appear- 
ance of the Old Woman, Knight George, the 
Turkish cham])ion, the doctor, Beelzebub and Jerry 
Dout 'the Hobby Horse is led in by the Driver . . . 

■ (it) prances and snaps his jaws. This imitation 
' horse is usually made up with a horse s skull 

■ fastened to the top of a staff. A man. in a stoop- 
ing posture, holds the staff so that his legs serve 

‘ as the horse's hind legs, his back the hor.se's back, 

■ and the staff serves for the fore legs . . .'3'' 

The staff rejiresenting the fore-legs reminds us of 
the rod, mentioned before in the ' Ghost -scene ' , was 
it used for the same purpose and did * the weird 
’ ap}>earance ' originally represent a horse ^ 

(h) ' At Northwich, Tarporley, and other places 

■ the soulers are accompanied by one bearing an 
' imitation head of a horse, which snaps its jaws 

J 
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’ in an alarming manner.* Mr. M’right adds that 
the e<)\ering of the horse was a wdiite sheet. 

(c) ' Once at least Dicky Tat ton is sliown with a real 
‘ horse skull . . . hlac-kened with varnish to a 

■ more natural likeness (if a live horse, and furbished 
’ u|> with ])lumes. ribbons, and horse-bells. Shak- 

■ ing his liead and " gnashing at his bit '* la* is led 
round by the Driv’er. This all Souls' horse is 

■ attaelied to the remnants of a Mummers* Flay of 

* St. Deorge. Lord Nelson, aiul a Lady dancing and 
' meongruoiisly singing the Souling Song.*'^'^ 

frarhtioffs 

{rf) ' In the wildland counties, people asking for 

■ Xmas- boxes on Christmas Eve drag about with 
’ them a horse s head and skin.' William Hender- 
son has seen this himself in the Forest of Dean.^^ 

(A) ' In some j>arts of Derbyshire. th' poor owd 

' lio.s.N " i> taken round at Christmas time . . . 

(r) An ’ example from Land's End district with 
liead. neck, and snapping jaws, its carrier covered 
by the hiile The accompanying guisers must 
' liave been .siune of the most primitive in England 
' tor they too, in imitation of their Midw inter beast. 

* w'ere wearing bullock skins wdtli the horns left on 
the liead. Sometimes these, or more probably 

’ additional characters. ]>resented the Mummers' 
Play, and not t(> be misled by the newfangled 

■ Calendar they were out from new' to old Christmas 
Day to make (pute sure of co\'ering the essential 

* perioiL'^^ 

(fl) Tile Abbots Bromley Horn Dance ' was for- 
merely done in the churchyard after service on 
’Christmas dav, which corroborated Dr. Plot': 

I he Hobby-horse flani'e at Christmas (on Xew - 
\ear and Twelfth-day) ; a jierson ’ carrved the 
image of a horse betw'een ins leggs. made of thin 
boarrls. and in liis hand a bow' and arrow , which 
passing througii a hole in tlie liow". and stojiping 
upon a sjiolder it had in it. iie made a snapping 
noise as lie drew' it to and fro. keeping time with 
tiie ^lusick : with this man danced six others. 

’ carrying on tiieir siioulders as many Rain deers 
heafls . . ’42 

In live -gone days ... it is pro liable that the 
ho()den liors(‘ w as to i>e found at ( Lristnias in every 

■ viliag(‘ and liarnlet, in fact in every large farm 

. . tliroughout the whole of tliat part of Kent 
lying east of Codmersliam.'^'^ 

(^) In liianet tii(‘ mak(‘-up of tiie horse . . . con- 
sists of a liors(‘ s liead crudfiy carverl from a block 
‘of wood and painted . . . The lower jaw' of tiie 

* head works on a hinge and attaelied to it is a 
' leather lace . . . which the h oodener [mils re- 

[leatedly. bringing the lower jaw’ sharjily into 
contact with tiie u])[)er jaw, and as both up[)er and 


’ lower jaws are tiiickly studded witii iioiinails for 
’ teeth, tile result is a loud snajiping noise sujiposed 
' to represent the champing of a hor.se . . .' 

’ In Thaiiet the practice of the custom is almost 
‘ entirely, if not (piite. restricted to the men on the 

* farm who have charge of the farm horses, and 
‘ formerly (Dr. May lam was told) a farm with more 
‘ than one team wTuild have a hooden horse to each 
‘ team ; when not in use it is kept in the .stable. 
Miss Alford states that the Hooden Horse could be 
seen some years ago in the Isle of Thanet, and 
’ indeed he may still come out round Deal . . . We 
' hear of him first in print in 17‘H. In 1807 his 

■ head is described as that of a dead horse, but from 
1859 onw'ards as being of wood. In 1891 it w'as 
” hollowed out and a lighted candle held inside " 

’ — an impressive apparition on a dark Christmas 
‘ Eve . . 

if) During the years 1849-1905 ’ the men on 
' Walmer Court Farm ahvays went round at C'hrist- 
mas with the hooden horse . . . The w'ooden 
’ head is made on the same lines as the Thanet 
' hor.se . . . The Walmer horse has no pretence to 

■ tail or mane.' The rounds took place from 6.30 
till about 11 o 'clock. 

{(j) The Lower Hardres horse (now' lost) is described 

■ as being more like a horse,' having a distinct 
neck.-^' 

(h) Formerly at 8t. Nicholas-at-Wade ' the fanner 
’ used to send annually round the neighbourhood 
'the best horse under the charge of the w^agoner, 

■ . . , . afterwards instead, a man used to repre- 
‘ sent the horse, being supplied wuth a tail, and wdth 
' a w ooden figure of a horse’s head, and plenty of 

■ horse hair for a mane ..." There was a hooden - 
horse at St. Xicholas-at-Wade at least until 
Christmas 1908,^^ 

(0 At Deal ’the heail displays a marked variance 

■ from the other . . . show'ing an attempt to be 
' nifire realistic. 

{k) ’ The hobby horse hnds a place among the per- 
’ formers of the Morris Dance at Revesby, in 

■ Lincolnshire, or did, so recently as the Jubilee 
’ Celebration in 1887 . . . The date of the per- 
' formance is 20 October, but there is a reference to 
' Christmas in the w'ords . . 

4 XfU'- Year's and Tirclfth Sight traditions. 

(ri) ’ In Lancashire they amused themselves on 
' Twelfth Xight by carrying round the semblance of 
’ a horse's head 

(/>) ' The morris dancers who go about from village 

■ to village about the twelfth day. have their fool. 

• their maid Marian (here generally a man dressed 

■ in w'omen's clothes) and sometimes the hobby- 
’ horse . . 
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(c) * In the olden times, on the last night of the old 

* year, five young lads, consisting of a ” gentleman," 

‘ a “ carrying horse," and three others, all disguised, 

■ went from house to house, singing what they 

* called a “ New'r Even's Song." and collecting 

* provisions for a banquet on Xew Year's night . . . 
' The ■ carrying- horse " . . . was the clown or 

■ jester of the party, who suffered himself to he 
’ beaten with knotted handkerchiefs, and received 
’ double rations as the reward of his folly.' The last 
verse of their song reads : 

Here we hae brocht our carrying- horse — ■ 

We re a' Queen Mary's men : 

A mony a curse licht on his corse ; 

He'll eat mair meat than we can get ; 

He'll drink mair drink than we can swink. 

And that's before our Lady 
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1. FROM TH?: TOMB OF REKHMIRE, ABOUT 14.10 B.C. 


REKHMIRE’S METAL-WORKERS. By O.A. Wainwrujht. 
Fig 1 shows the metal-workers in the tomb 
of Kekhmire at Thebes in Egypt of a date 
about 1450 B.e.d and as this picture has given rise to 
so much misunderstanding it is as well to set out the 
facts about it. Seeing that in Central Africa many 
of the Negroes both smelt and smith in^n with the 
same system of bellows, this jiicture has been made 
the basis of a belief that iron-smelting is represented 
here, and hence that a knowledge of iron-working 
spread from Africa to Egyjit and thence over the 
whole world. This is a comjdete misconception. 

It will be seen that whatever it is that is being 
treatefl in the fire it is something in a crucible, which 
two men are twice shown to be lifting by means of 
(green withies C- The contents are then poured out 
into a mould Hence, the scene is one of melting, not 
of smelting, metal. It can, therefore, have nothing 
to do with iron- working, for such small furnaces are 
not capable of melting a mass of iron, as that recpiires 
a temperature of l.o.lO centigrade, which they are 
not able to attain - ^loreover, the scene is one of 
easting, for the centre jiiece shows the liquid metal 
being poured from the crucible into the mould. 
Hence, once more, the pictures can have nothing to 
do with the iron-industry, as castings of melted iron 
were not made until the Middle Ages. On the other 
hand, bronze is an excellent merlium for casting, and 
has been regularly useil for this purpose. Moreover, 
Rekhmire's pictures were painted in the middle of the 
Eighteenth Dynasty, about 14oU B.c.. when Egypt 
was in her full Bronze Age, when such few scraps of 
iron as there were were nothing but curiosities, and 
some thousand years and more before her Iron Age 
can be sai<l to begin. 

‘ Kik- i rpprociuct'd by kind' pernii'^'^ion of the Metropoli- 
tan Museum of Art, Xew York. frr>rn tlie late Mr. X. de (4. 
I)avie>\ drawinijs ffir his forthrominjj book Thf Tornh of 
Rf'khtni fit Thf hfs 

- Idle Japanese iron -smelt ln^^ furnace f-annot b(' called in 
evnlence in fins connexion, t’or tfiout^li it js a version of the 
ant lent, hloomery it is so gigantic as to alter tlie conditions. 

[ts bellous are so liiige as to be worketl by the vveigfit of six 
men, and it df)es sometimes [iroilia e alurnf) of cast iron in tlie 
bottom of th«‘ firt‘. Yi‘t even here, when it is d(‘sir('d to 
profluct* ea-.t ii’on. the pressure of thf' blast has to be incrfaised, 

well as tin* proptu-tum ttf f haicoal : (Rowland in Arrhcrolfxjia, 

Ivi, [)p .ins, in!l, 
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Illustrated. 

In actuality the scene is one of a bronze -worker's 
shoj). On the extreme right two men are polishing 
one metal vase, while another stands behind them, 
and a couple of dishes and a ladle lie on the table 
above them. In the middle of the scene between the 
two inscrij^tions lie two leaves of a door. All these 
objects are well known at the period and are made of 
bronze, never of iron. Below the right-hand inscrip- 
tion three men bring ingots of two shapes. That 
brought by the foremost man has the hollow sides of 
the standard shape of copper ingots all over the 
eastern Mediterranean. ^ The two men behind are 
bringing basketfuls of bars or cakes. As these 
accompany the copper ingot in a bronze-worker’s 
shop, they must be tin, for that is what is mixed with 
copper to make bronze. The picture in the left 
centre is consequent upon this, for it shows a man 
stirring something [in a crucible | in the fire. He will 
be stirring the mixture of the two metals which are 
being melted together. 

The two leaves of the door which are shown above 
the casters have been marked by the copyist, Mr. 
N. de G. Davies, as being red in colour. This shows 
them to have been of copper, or rather of bronze, as 
indeed we know such things to have been. The 
inscrij)tion over the bearers of the ingots says that 
they are brit^ging them ‘ in order to east a pair of 
■ doors for the shrine of Amun in Karnak.' So the 

3 J. Dcfliclette. Mayiuel d'archeoJogie. ii. *pp. 197-400. 
fig. ifiO. ^hich of the information, but m less detail, will be 
found m Sir A. J. Evans, The Palace of Minos, ii, p. 624. 
fig. 391 ; IV, p. 6.">2, fig. 636, where two of the nineteen foimd 
at Hagia Triada in Crete are shown. hXans quotes others 
that have been found at other places in Crete and a piece of 
one that M'as found at Knossos itself. Yet others come from 
Sardinia. Cyprus. Myceiup, Chalkis, and other places on the 
mainland of Greece. His fig. 637 shows how often these 
ingots are recorded on the tablets from Knos.sos. They are 
also brought to hgyjit as tribute by the Syrians and Keftiuans ; 
X. de (i. Davie.s, Hull. Metrop. 4/ of Art, X>-w York. 1926, 
The KiPjptian E.ipahtwn. 1924 5. p. 48. fig 5; Wreszinski. 
Atlas lur altaguptischen K ulturge.^chichte , Pis. 334-.5 ; Xina 
de G. Davies. The Tornh of Huy, PI. xix. top register. For the 
reil colouring of Wreszm.ski's and Mrs. Davies's examples see 
.J. G. \Vilkin.son. The Manners and ('usiotn.s of the Anctent 
Egyptians (ed Birch), i. Pis. ii. A, B, following p. 38 ; C. R. 
Lepsius. Denknuder, iii, PI. J 16A. Pl. xxi of Davies's (un- 
[lublished) tlravvmgs shoMs that those ingots set <lown on the 
ground in VVi-eszinski's PI. 335 are labelled hint ' ('opper ' 
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picture of the casting itself is interesting in showing 
how these huge castings were made. The mould is 
set up on edge, and the liquid bronze is poiired in 
through a series of funnels along the length of the 
door. This enables the metal to be distributed 
evenly to all parts of the casting. The rest of the 
scenes adds little of value. On the extreme left two 
more men are blowing up their fire with similar 
bellows. It is contained in something which Mr. 
Davies has marked as being ’ light brown ' in colour, 
and is no doiibt an earthenware fireplace of some 
sort. The other furnaces are also contained in just 
such a way and that at the top left corner is also 
marked ‘ light brown.' By the side of the casters a 
man empties a sack of charcoal, and piles of black 
material, also of course charcoal, lie beside most of the 
other fires. At the extreme right a workman with his 
tongs sits at his small hooded furnace, which he 
stimulates with the old-fashioned blowpipe.^ In the 
centre, above the casters, three more men are coming 
with their tongs and blowpipes. 

The inscription over the casters unfortunately gives 
no information, as it is merely laudatc)ry of Tethmosy 
III under his throne-name of Men-kheper-re. It 
reads ‘ They say : The king, whose monuments are 
’ beautiful, Men-kheper-re given life for ever, may he 
' exist while they (the monuments) exist for ever, he 
' who has been given the reward of these good works 
' in the form of good luck, while he continues to make 
’ monuments in the house of his father {i.e. Amun).' 

The inscription over the bearers of the ingots, 
though involved in laudations, this time of the temple 
of Amun, yet gives valuable information. It says 
" Bringing Asiatic copper, which his Majesty carried 
' off in victory from the hill-country of Syria, in order 
’ to cast a pair of doors for the shrine of Amun in 
' Karnak, the pavement of which is overlaid with gold 
* in the likeness of the horizon of heaven, by the 
‘ Governor of Thebes and Vizier [Rekhmire|.' Thus, 
if further evidence were needed, it states definitely 
that the scenes deal with copper and that it is Asiatic 
in origin, having been captured in Syria. I was able 
to show in Antiquity, XVII, p. 9(1, that ‘ Asiatic 
' copper ' was probably the original name given to 
bronze by the Egyptians, as it seems almost certain 
that they got it originally from By bios (Gebeil) on the 
Syrian coast. When they first used the name they 
only knew that the ' copper ' that they got from 
there was of good quality, but did not know what 
caused it to be different from other copper. 

There is another fallacy based on this picture 

■* Tlie blowp}})(‘ IS often shown as eontinumg in use for fine 
work alongside ot the n('w b<‘llow.s for large work. In fact it 
has not tiled out even yet, foi the goldsmiths of the Mu.sky in 
Cairo still perform their work by the help of a flame intensi- 
fied by their own lung jiower through a blowpijie no longer of 
reed but of india-rubber tubing. 
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which should be di.sposed of here. It is that these 
bowl-bellows are original to Egypt. This is quite 
false, for although we have a number ot scenes of 
metal-workers from a period running from the latter 
part of the Fourth Dynasty, say about 2800 b.o.,^ 
to the beginning of the Twelfth Dynasty, say about 
1975 B.c.,^ none of these scenes ever shows bellows of 
any sort. During that time it is always the blowpipe 
that is used, such as is shown here. fig. 2," Large 



furnaces were forced in this way by gangs of two, four, 
or six men blowing with their own lungs, and once a 
single blower is shown. It is not until the middle ot 
the Eighteenth Dynasty that bellows are first shown, 
but at that time and in the latter part of the dynasty 
they are represented a number of times. Thus, there 
is one at the end of Hatshepsut's reign or the opening 
years of Tethim^sy III,^ i e. not later than 1590 b.c. 
At the end of Tethmosy Ill's reign or at the begin - 


^ C. K. Lepsius, I)pnk)nnehr ans und Aethiopien, 

ii, PI 13, shows SIX blowers. This is the earlu st, being in the 
tomb of a son of Myeermus and therefore of the latter part of 
the PouKTH Dynasty, say about 2S0U b e. ; K.4KLV Fifth 
Dynasty, about 2700 B.r , /</.. up. cit., PI. 49l>, four blowers. 
O. Stemdorff, l)(is (irab des Ti, PI. 1,34. four blo\^e^s ; Mil* 
Sixth Dyn.astv, about 2.o7.) b.c., X. de (I. Davies. Deir el 
(lebmiri, ii, PI. xix, four blowers ; Id., op. cit.. i. PI. xiv. six 
blowers. 

® P. K. XewbeiTy. J^etu Ha.sdn, ii. PI. vn. bottom left-haiul 
corner shows two blowers, latter part of tla* Fh.eventh 
Dynasty, say about 2050 b.c, : Id., op. rit., FI. xiv. third row 
from the top sliows two bIow(*rs in one case and one in the 
other, end of the Kih:vexth Dyn.ksty. say about 2000 b.c. ; 
Id., op. cit., 1 , PI. XI, tlnrd toy from the top (rejiroiiuceil m 
colour. Id., op. cd., iv. PI xx) show.s two blowers. K.\ri.iest 
Twelfth Dyn.asty, say about 1050 b.c. 

" Fig. 2 IS taken from P. Duell, The Mastobn of Mcreruka 
(Chicago), i, PI. 30, and dates to the beginning of the Sixth 
Dyn.asty, say about 2flOO b.c.. p. 6. The accompanying 
inscrijition records remarks made by the workmen and is 
practically unintelligible, as aie most of those accompanying 
the metal-casters. Of them all only two are satisfactory. 
One* reads ' It looks very good,’ evide»ntly referring to the 
molten metal or the casting, and the otlie'r sa\s * Blow 
* strongly [that it may become] hot,' On another s<*ene one 
blower says somctlimg about “ wind ’ and the other replies 
something about ‘ beer,' though apparently not for himself. 
Krman has made a study of numbers of these remarks made by 
workpeople in Redcn, JRufe ond Lieder oof (imberbildern des 
(iltcn Reiches m Abhaiidl. preuss. Ak, 1918. Fhil-hist. 

Klns'if, Xr. 15. pp. 3 fl2. Tliose of the copper-casters will be 
found on pp. 40-2. P. 5Iontet has also discussed the scenes 
and their inscriptions, but without adding anything new in 
his I.es scenes de lo I'lc prii'ie dans les tombeaux cgijptiens de 
Vancien empire, pji. 278 84. 

® X. de (h Davies, The Tomb of Rifi/enire at Thebes, i. Pis. 
xxiii, XXV. iiudille row, and p. 73. For the date see p. 21. 

'•> J 
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iiin^ oftliat of Aineiihott']) IT. i.e about l-loO b ( .. we 
have the paiiitiiiirs of Rekhinire, wliic*li have beeu so 
often publislied and which form the subject of this 
article. From the reign of Amenhotep III, c. 
141 1 ISTo B.c . there is another picture and probably 
from the end of the same reign there is yet another. 
After thi.N we see no more of the bellows, not because 
they were no longer used, but because this type of 
picture ceases to havt‘ be(ui painted. 

The first appearance of the bellows shows them to 
have been used in pairs, so as to keep u]) a continuous 
blast. It also shows them at a time when Asiatic 
influences were strong in Egypt, and as being used to 
fuse ■ Asiatic copper ‘ which had been brought to 
£]gypt ■ from the hill-country of Syria.' Hence, it is 
probable that the bellows themselves were an intro- 
duction from Asia. Eig. 3 makes it clear that pairs 


Fn.. 3.- Fd'l'lERV PAX FROM 'IALL\. MESOPOTAMIA, 
sTroWIX'f^ TWO PFRFORATTOXs FOR BF.FLOWS. 

of belhtws had been used in Meso])otamia a thousand 
years before the system was introduced into Egypt. 

The object comes from Tello in Mesopotamia, and 
is clearly a firepan, just as the finder described it to be. 
It is a pottery ]>an about 50 cms. (20 inches) in 
fliameter and 12 cms. (4'J inches) deep. It was filled 
with ash. and so had tx^en used for a fire. From the 
side there is a jirojection jiierced with two holes, 
which, as the exc'avator says, are clearly designed for 
u-^e with a pair of bellows. n This fireplace arranged 
for a })air of bellows evidently dates to the third 
millennium b r., for everything that came from the 
excavation and could be dated belonged to the kings 
of that period , Gudea. about 2000 b.c. and his son 
Gr-Xingir^u. and Dungi who reigned about 2450 b.(\^“ 

'•* I'lp* toinh Is IrttcHMl q(j^ in Portt*r and Moss's bibliograjihy, 
TftP Thphfffi Xfrropoh'^, p. llKi. A very ruugfi oolnured sketch, 
of wiiK h no <l*'tad can fic trusted is driven b\ Lorct in 

pat tfiptnhrps tit' l<( //o.s.v nreh fratir an ('atvp. i, I^I. 1, 
fitr. 1 and cj. p. i‘li. 

Wainwnj^ht in Atifapttitj, xvii. pj) hf> S X de G. 
riaviC'^, 'L'he Tnnth of Two Srnlptots, PI. .xi, fiottoin register 
and p bii It had previously been pnbhshe<l. but very fiailly, 
bv Schell in arch fratnp an ('aire, v, 2, IM. n, 

ami p 

** G (’ion. Xt/nrrlUs fomliett tip Ttllo (191U), p. 151 and 
fig I) 

}*a-^->))n Krorn the s<inie level in the tren<‘li, 1 45 
rn<‘tre.N below the suifac<*. came part of a terru-cotta of thC 
w orkrnanNhi{> of that rhite or(‘arlier, /d., op ctt,, PI vn, hg. 4 
.Vot 1‘1 vm »iN Niated in the text 'Idieie was nothing from 
the excav,Ui«»n t h<u ( ould with any leason lie dated to a later 
pci lod 


But unfortunately we do not know what the tyjie of 
bellows was that was used with this furnace. No 
doubt they were of the same type as those shown in 
the Egy])tian pictures a thousand years later and 
wliich clearly came from Asia, that is to say, a pair of 
bowls covered with a jiliable skin. 

The other ty})e is the bag- bellows which is merely a 
pair of skins with an opening at the back of each 
which can be opened and shut by the fingers of the 
bellows boy. as he raises or depresses them, fig. 4.^3 
They do not appear in ancient Egypt, and seem to be 
a later invention than the bowl- bellows. I have 



FlO. 4.— GREEK SMITH WITH BELEOWS, FROM V.\SE 
PAIX'TIXG ABOCT 5G0 B.C. 

found nothing earlier than wdiat appears to be a 
reference to them at about 800 B.c.^-^ It is in the 
w'ell-knowu passage in the Odyssey, X, 11. 19-20, 
where Odysseus says that ' He (Aeolus) gave me a 
' skin-bag (dcr/co?) flayed from an ox of nine years, 
' and therein he bound the paths of the blustering 
■ winds. d.'j Later again they are often figured on 
Greek vase paintings and sculpture from the early 
sixth century onwards. 

Kig. 4 In drawn from P. <Ip la roste-Messeliere. Aw Mtisee 
tip Dplphcb (ld5f>)- 01. xxm, facing ]). 318, The Sijdiman Frieze, 
r. 525 B.c. 

The IbatL .xviii, 11. 372, 40B, gives no indication as to 
which of the two types Heplijestus' (fvoai were. 

Darernberg and Saglio, I >ictionntnre dea antitpntes 
yreetpip,'^ pt rotntntics, s.v. luAlis, p. 1,227, give aohoi as one 
of the words used by the Greeks for bellow.s. Inflated skins 
were being used by swmuners in Assv na in the early nmtli 
(TTitury, a habit that wouM easily lead to the invention of the 
bag-bellows: E. A. Wallis Budge, A.y.syriaa Sctdpture6' in the 
Briti.'-th Mn^^ffttn ; Hciytt of Adatr-nabir-pal, 885-GO B.c., 
IMs. xui. 2. x.xi. 1, 2, xxii. 1. On the other liand, none of 
KaineNseN II'n ^clll]>tu^‘s of the battle of Qadesh in Syria in 
1287 B.( . show the Kittitf's using them m swimming back to 
the city, Idat(‘s m J. E. Breasted, The Battle of Kadesh 
(Chicago, 1903) 

Professor Btuizley has kindly givim me tlie following 
rehu’encea and dates : not later than 5G0 b.c., B. (^raef and 
E. Eanglotz, Die (udiken Fn.sTn von der Akrojtolis zu Atheriy 
P! 94, Hg 2,134, b. ( , and Text, ji, 215 ; about 525 b c , the 
Siplmian Fmv.e, P de la Coste-Messehcre, An Mnt^pe de 
l)plph(s fl93G). p, 314 and PI. xxm; 490 80 b . c ., A. Furt- 
wanglerand K. Heichhold, (/rnT/icvr/zcR V a.sfnttndprei, \A, 135, 
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To return to where we began : the idea that the 
iron-industry originated in Africa and spread to 
thence over the world is in complete o^^posi- 
tion to the known facts, quite ai)art from any beliefs 
ba.oed on the bellows. The present writer has shown 
that men were already smelting their own iron in 
Mesopotamia and its neighbourhood before 
B.c.i' Iron was quite cmnmon in Asia ]\linor from 
the twentieth century b.c. onwards, and in northern 
and central Syria and north-western Mesopotamia we 
know of iron in the sixteenth and fourteenth cen- 
turies B.c. By 1100 B.c. the Iron Age was setting in 
in these lands, and by the eighth century ba\ had 
reached vast proportions in Assyria. The Iron Age 
was introduced to Egypt by Psametik I's mercenaries 
from Caria, Ionia, and Lydia in the seventh century 
B.C., and even then was slow in appealing to the native 
population.!^ Nearly a hundred years later it was 
carried up into Nubia by another generation of the.se 
mercenaries under Psametik II. 593-588 and it 
was at some time after this that the vast iron-industry 
was started at Meroe.!^ 

The iron-industry is later again in appearing 
in Africa, and on the whole may be said to be later 
as we proceed southwards The Bushongo learned 
of it in their far- northern home on the Shari River in 
the sixth century a.d. It came to Uganda about 
A.D. 1000, but had evidently been established m 
L^nyoro before that.“^ Near the Zambezi the Basuto 
nation was founded in the thirteenth century by the 
famous ancestor M(m)long (Smith) and his son Noto 
( Hammer). The industry was introduced to Angola 
about A.D. 1475. In s(nith-west Africa the craft 
reached the Berg-Dama. or Damara, about 1400 or 
1500 a.d.,“ 3 and the Winamwanga between Lakes 
Tanganyika and Nyasa were taught it in the seven- 
teenth century.^! 

Thus, it is certain that the iron industry did not 
originate in Africa and spread from there over the 


D 23, and Text, in, j). Sa ; about 4SU n.('.. Dait‘niber)ir and 
Saglio, op. cif.. s V. p. 1.227. hg. 3,132 : about 4bo r <' , 

G. von Lucken, (jre^k FI. lOT. Darernberg 

and 8aglio. op. cit., s.v. Cflatora. ]i. 7S4, tig. 11:^8. show yet 
anothei example. 

At Tell Asmar, Wainw right in Atitiqu itip M13H, jip 7, 8 . 
at INIari. Id. in Man, 11142. ]). lo3, note I ; at t’hagar Fa/.ar, 
Mallowan and Dciseh m Iroq. in, pp. 1 I, 20. 27. 

For the details of ail this .sfv Wainwnght in 
IU30. pp 14 24. 

Meroe lit\s just nortli of the modern Shendi on the Xilo. 

\ ast mounds of refuse fiom the .siiudting of non have ae<‘umu- 
latod there. .1. (larstang. Mvrot. jo 21 : Sayee in Atinoh of 
Archa^oloijif and A}dhropoloq)j (Liveipool), iv, p. -7.7. Idle 
Lion Temple was built on tlie to[) of one of these, and it was 
})rohat>ly already in use by the end of tlie first i*enturv H.o . 
for an inscription from it is written in a character \\hn‘h may 
have been list'd as t'urlvas that : fb'ithth in (larstang, oj> ni . 
p. 04, no. 6. 

Wainwriglit in Man, 1942. lOO. 

Id, m Man, 1943, p, 114. fd. in Man. 1942. p. lU7. 

fd. in M.an, 1943. p. 110. fd. in M.vn, 1943. p. 88. 
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whdle world. On the contrary it originated in 
western Asia, spread to Egypt, and thence to Meroe 
It was only very much later again that it began to 
work its way up into central Africa, and the jtrocess 
was not complete when the Europeans came on the 
scenes in the nineteenth century. In moving uj) into 
Africa the iron-industry hrougl)t witli it its bellow's. 
which had boon used long before then in tlu^ }>ronze- 
mdustry. and. in ^lesopotamia. no dould long before 
that in the copper-industry. 

On the way into Africa the manipulation of the 
bellows has changed. Rekhmire's men tread their 
bellow's, w'hereas the negroes regularly work theirs by 
hand, w hether wdth sticks w'hich is usual, or by merely 
grasping the soft covering of the bowds. However, 
the Labw'or of north-eastern Uganda tread their 
bellows as a rule, though even they also use the sticks 
in the usual African way. Eor treading the feet are 
inserted into stra])s attached to the pliable top and so 
are able lioth to raise and depress it.-’’ (5n the other 

side of the continent a curious memory of the ii.se of 
the feet for working the bellows has survived among 
the Ew'e-])eople of M'est Africa. They speak of a new- 
born child who has died as k'uyowu. wdiich is trans- 
lated as ‘ Death treads the bellows [against 

In Egypt the picture of the cop])er-caster of the 
Old Kingdom shows him holding the hot crucible by 
means of thick pads (hg. 2) whi(*h no doubt were 
w'ctted to prevent their burning. This is exactly 
wdiat Livingstone saw' the Nyamw'ezi cojiper-casters 
doing in ISbS.-" In the New' Kingdom, however, the 
crucible is held w'ith w'ithies (fig. 1). which no doubt 
w'ould be green and ])erhaps wetted as well. Much 
can be done with com])aratively thm green things. 
For instance, round about the headwaters of the 
Kadei River the Baya-Kala merely use a liana to drag 
the red-hot pig of iron away from the smelting 
t'urnace.-^ Similarly in West Africa near Oyo in the 
Voriiba country a loop of green eree])er is actually got 
round the red-hot ])ig as it lit's in the furnace. This 
serves to drag it out and (n entually right out of the 
shed, although the pig is heavy, weighing some 
seventy or eighty ])ounds Evidently these green 

W'aylariU 111 ./. /i. >4 . /., 1x1, p. 199. Tlu‘ smvll in^ furiiarv 
lb not the usual hiL^i <mv. but is jn'ruliar in bein^^ notlmm mort' 
than a tiieplare, or, as it miglit In* th'senhtMl. an oncIosPil 
lu'arth. 

Spiess in ^\}rhn'fi(r idhropoloyir, l9lS, p 114. No. 98. 

H. Waller, 77n’ La^'>t J ooDitih of Docid Livt)nji^t<oo‘ (1874), 
i. p. 32:2. It l^ curious that they shouhl the aiK-ient 
method ot the Old Kingdom rather than the latiu one \\hi(4i 
was introduci'd in the N<a\ Kmjzdom Livingstone says 
nothing as to the shajie of the erueihle. 

(b Tessmann, l)ie Bd/o. p. ISO. 

Bellamy m 77<r .foitrno! of the iron ood Stal I n-^titute, 
Ixvi, p. 114. The Kiku\u ^('t th«*ir pie of iron tint of the 
furnai e with a ropi' of erocii banana leaf mulnbs. Ibit it is 
probablv not st> very hot, for the furnace has been left to cool 
all nij^lit : W. S. an<l K. Routled^e. lldf/i a Prehistonr Feoph . 
p. 89. 
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things do not burn through iinined lately as the 
uninitiated might su})pose they would Xot only the 
method of holding the erucihle but also its form had 
changed by the New Kingdom. Originally it was a 
deep ])ot with a spout at the bottom which was 
stopped up, and the picture shows a workman break- 
ing it open and the molten metal pouring out. By the 
time tig. 1 was drawn this type of crucible had been 
given up in favour of a shallow bowl with a lip from 
which the metal was poured. One would have 
thought that this would not have been as practical a 
shape as the older one. 

Before closing it will be well to state that though 
we have many scenes of metal-working in ancient 
Egypt, there is no single instance of sinelting the metal 
from its ore. The scenes are always of melting the 
ready-made metal. Attention has been drawn to 
this in the case of Hekhmire's pictures, and it is seen 

Pij\t‘rnre alrt'atly shows tins now type of erucible and its 
withies not latei tlian ioOO B.e. : X. de G. Davies. T/ie Toiuh 
of Fiiy€)ur(^ (it Thebes, i, loc. cit. W'e eanriot toil how much 
earlier iii the Krihteenth Dvxastv it may have come into 
use, for there are hardly any painted tombs before tint,. 


again in tig. 2. which is eleven or twelve hundred years 
older. In each case the workmen are pouring out the 
molt^i metal. 

Melbourne National Gallery and National Museum of 
Victoria: Primitive Art Exhibition. 1943. 

Id io.se who remember the Australian Aboriginal 
Art Exhibition of 1929, and the account of 
AustraUdu Aborigi mil Art published in connexion with 
It by Mrs. Charles Barrett and A. S. Kenyon, will 
ap])reciate the knowledge and energy which have gone 
to the jirejiaration of this one, which is of considerably 
wider .'^co}>e. Most of the objects are from the Melbourne 
collections, but a few from firivate sources, ddie object 
of the exhibition is to show that primitive man has 
always had his artists, many of them with artistic aims 
ainl ideals not far removed from those of to-day. The 
prmcijial provinces here repre.^ented are Australia, New 
Crumea, Melanesia. Polynesia, America — represented by 
British Columbia, Alaska, Eastern Canada, the Pueblo 
Indians, and Peru and Africa, both Bushman, Negro, 
and ]>redynastic Egypt laii. Asia has onjy a small series 
from Tibet and Ceylon, and Indonesia, and some Luristan 
bronzes which can hardly be de'^(*ribed as ' jiriinitive.’ 

ddiere is a short introduction by Dr. Leonhard Adam, 
and ten ])late>, among which the Bilxuia ‘ Th underbird 
‘ Ma'-^k ’ and the Kwakiutl ‘ Portrait of a Chief’ are 
masterjiieces m their respective styles. J. L. M. 



ROYAL ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSTITUTE: PROCEEDINGS. 


Some Remarks concerning the Problem of the Origin 
of the Slavs. Summary of a Co?nmu)iication by 
Professor T. Sulimirski, 7 March, 1944. 

One of the most interesting problems of Eiiro]iean 
archaeology the proper linking of the several establisherl 
m‘oii})r^ of culture witli the individual groipis of Indo- 
European, Aryan, and otlier ancient European jieoiiles, 
mentioned in hi.storical sources. In this held noticeable 
achievements have been attained. Nevertheless, there 
are still many (piestioiis v Inch remain to be answered, 
among them that of the oklest settlements of the Slavs. 

In dRCu>sing the ])roblem of the earliest settlements of 
any Indo-European people one .should begin by realizing 
where is the j>roi)er ]>Iace of that people in the scheme of 
the reIationshi]).s and language simiharities between the 
Indo-European ]>eo})les, as estalihshed by K. Hirt. 
According to this the Slavs must have been situated 
among Teutons, Halt.s, Jndo -Iranians, Thracians and 
111 yriaiis, whu-h should correspond L^eogra])hieally to an 
area situateii roughly between the Elbe and Dniejier, the 
Baltic Sea and the Sudeten and Car])athiau Mountains. 
There are, however, some objections airainst such an 
assum]ition, an<l owuig to them the oldest Slavonic 
.settlements are mo.stly located somewhere in Polesia and 
Northern \7>l}ivnia. 

If any thi'orv is to be maintained it must be in keeping 
with the data gamed from all branches of science, and 
the theory whicli locates the homeland of the Slavs in 
this region is far from that. I’here are many objections 
against It, geographical, linguistic, and archaeological. 
It woulil be, however, (jiiite a different matter if we were 
to ])ut the oiliest Slavonic settlements in the territory 
between the rivers Oder and Bug. This localization 
corresjxmds completely with all the conditions jirovided 


by other sciences and has full support from the side of 
archiBology too. It is the Lusatian culture which can be 
regarded as the culture of the ancient Slavs. 

There are, of course, many scientists wlio tlisapprove 
of such an assum])tion. Oire of the stronge'st arguments 
against Lusiitian culture being Slavonic is the quite 
commonly acce]>ted fact that this culture vanished sud- 
denly in the fifth century B.c. But in the light of many 
re.searclies by Polish scientists during the ten years 
before the jiresent war there can be no doubt of the con- 
tinuity of .settlement on the territories occupied by the 
Lusatian culture to the tenth century A.D., that is to the 
beginnings of Polisli history. Altliough changes in 
culture occurred several times during tliis jieriod, a 
careful study of archaeological material leads to the eon- 
<*lusion that the bearers of those cultures, though sub- 
jeetetl to different influences and invasions, still belonged 
to the same race. 

4’liere remaiii still many (piestious to be exjilained. 
Xev'er the less, m sjiite of the difliculties, there are more 
arguments for the as.sum]ition that the bearers of the 
Lusatian culture were the Slavs, and for the location of 
the oldt‘st Slav'onic settlements in tiie territory which is 
to-day Poland and Eastern Germany, than there are 
against it. 

The ])aper was discussed by Mr. Hawkes and Dr. 
Baumgarte!. Professor Suhmirski rejilied. 

Europe's Changing Peasantry. Summary of a Communi- 
catfon by Sir E, John llusselL O.B.E., D.Sc., 
16 March, 1944, 

There was for long a general similarity in the 
jiattern of country life in the different countries of 
Eurojie. The cultivated land was held partly in large 
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estates by great lait(l()\\Tiers, and partly in -small ])a reels 
by the ])easants. The two were closely related : the 
peasants liad duties towards tlio landowjiers anti the 
landowners had res]M.)nsibdities tow an Is the t>easants. 
The peasants' duties weuv in the nature of services, and 
so long as they so remained the peasants had but little 
need for money and their farming was chiefly for subsis- 
tence, mostly grain ])rod action with such animal }n‘ofhice 
as could be g(it oft the wild land. Clearly they found the 
services rather irksome, for they steadily got tnit of them 
or commuted them by payment ; this transfer from a 
service to a cash basis for the discharge of the ]>easants' 
liabilities was one of the pernianent features of peasant 
history. It inv'olved a change in the agriculture as it 
meant farming not only for subsistence but also for cash. 
A second feature m jieasant history was the di visual of 
the land between the peasants aiul the landowners. As 
the peasants were more numerous than the landowners, 
they multiplied more rapidly aiul soon found their old 
share of the land inadequate. So began a struggle for 
land wifich has lasted for generations. The ])easants not 
only had the urge of hunger but felt that justice was on 
their side : they believed that the land belongs to tlie 
man that tills it ; and this belief tuther goes back to the 
earliest days of culth'ation or it arose spoiitane(.>usly 
among the various peasant groups, for wa^ find it in 
England in the jieasants' lines : 

W hen Adam delved and Eve span 

Wlio was then the gentleman ? 

and in Russia in the peasants' saying : ' My back 

belongs to my master but the land belongs to me.' 

It was not merely that the land rejiresented their 
means of livelilux^d. They had for it a passionate love 
that we can but dimly appreciate : usually for each 
peasant it was love for a particular piece of land. I have 
re]>eatedly met peasants in Poland, Italy, and else- 
where who have worked in the United States and saved 
enough money to buy a particular little farm at home ; 
then have returned to much harder and less lucrative 
wxirk, but feeling that they had achieved their pur])ose. 

In the interval between the two wars 1 spent a good 
deal of time in Europe ami w^as able to collect informa- 
tion about surviving characteristics that throw' light on 
peasant history. 

The system of agriculture adojiteil w'as the early one of 
gram and fallow, this being the natural extension of the 
older shifting cultivation. The livestock were kept on 
the surrounding wild land and also on the stubbles, while 
pigs could utilize the forest. The individual peasant 
holding was not usually m one compact piece but was m 
strips scattered over the whole arable area, with tlie 
pur}iose that each man should have his sliare of good am.! 
bad land. It still survived in Eastern Poland before the 
present war and in the I'.S.S.R. till about 193d. Pea- 
sants everywhere hekl tenaciously to this system, and 
usually had to be forced out of it ; often tluuv were gieat 
disturbances. 

The system was inefficient and reiiuired much more 
labour than could be supplied by the adult males. The 
w'omen had to w'ork in the fields as well as their house- 
hold duties and (‘hild bearing and rearing : they suffered 
heavily and wore out early. Eamihes had to be large to 
supply the labour, rndepiendently of this neci'ssity, 
how'ever, the modern jieasant is fond of children, and 
jiresumably the older ones were too. Marketing of such 
produce as had to be sold was always a ditficulty and led 
to much anti-Semitism. 

Life was very liard for the peasants but it clearly had 


its compensations. Peasants in all the noithei'ii Euro- 
])ean countries developed folk-songs, dances, folk-tales, 
jieasant arts and crafts, and found much joy m these 
things. In general one finds finer work in the more 
fertile regions where tlie struggle foi‘ life was le^s severe, 
but there are many exeejitions : in the Prqiet Marshes 
some of the most atti’aetive weaving is dom^ in the remote 
villages, where matiu'ial is scarcer than tune. A very 
imjiortant factor, howevei. w'as the linking of eraftsman- 
shi}) wuth ri'hgion. 

A third im])ortant gi‘ou]i of factors associated with 
the supernatural, of which tlie ]>easants liave alwa\s had 
a very strong sense. It covers a wide range, from 
witchcraft to mysticism and religion, and its distinguish- 
ing feature is that it is closely linked uj> with everyday 
activities both on the land and in the home. Blessing 
the cro])s, harvest -home, and oth(‘r festivals were ke]>t u]) 
with great jiicturesiiueness and sincerity : while threat- 
ened disasters such as fires (winch are very dangei‘ous in 
view' of the stiaw' thatch, and quantity of hay and straw* 
stacks) were the siihjtK't of witchcraft. Both the Roman 
C'atholie aiul the (Ireek Orthodox (’liurch ver> success- 
fully linked their religious observances with the impor- 
tant ])eiiods in the peasants* yvav and with the aitistic 
side of the pea-'ants' natui’o. 

Of the three great grou]>s of factors making up the 
jiattern of the peasants' life : his struggle for land and 
inde]>enden(‘e ; his artistic t^xjiression ; and his feelmg 
for tlie supernatural, the one making for eliange w'as the 
struggle for land. In the main this went slowly, though 
there were jerks forward as the result of the Ereneh 
Revolution, of the events of 1848, and the 1914- 1918 war 
W'heii Peasant Parties were formed to further the 
peasants' aims. The jieasant jiattei’ii might have 
survived the political su(*(*esses of the jieasants in 
acquiring more land, hut it was liroken ilown by tw'o 
rather uuexjiectetl factors. 

So long as wars, famines, and jiestilences kejit down 
the ]>easant j) 0 ])ulation. and sutlicient new land was 
available to provide hir the small net menaise, tlie 
system eoiild continue indefinitely. The expectation 
that a succes-ful peasant might buy out his neighbour 
and become a huge ]>r()pnetor was in general counter- 
acted by the jiractiee of dividing tlu^ holding among all 
the sons after the <leath of the father. H<id there been 
no other outlet for the son>, and liad the natural increase 
been at all high, tlu‘ holdings WiiuUl m a few generations 
have become extiemely small- Poland and Czecho- 
slovakia got ovi'r the difficulty by dev(4o])ing industries 
w'hich took the excess ])o]>ulation off th(‘ land. In 
Eastern (falieia, however, this outlet was not available, 
and farms became very small. 

The final blow' to the old ])easant s\stem resulted from 
the subtle and far-rcaehing changes effected by the 
introtluction of educatmn and later of science into 
national life. Tlu' ])easants saw in eihieation a means of 
helping tluur ehildrt'n onwards, and m science the means 
of lightt*ning the burden of the day's w'ork. The tractor 
was one of the most potent ])ro})agandist agents in 
effecting the change from small-scale ]>easant -farming to 
large-scale collective farming in the T.S.S.R. ; the 
peasants reeognizeil its great advantages, hut .saw that 
it could not opei’ate on tlieir little strips. The tiffer of 
universal free education for the children was one of the 
most popular actions of the Bolslieviks. 

Tw'o new' jaittenis of <‘ountry life gradually emerged, 
in much of western Europe the peasants changed into 
indejiendeiit small farmers, farming for cash and nut for 
subsistence ; moving away from gram production to 
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more e!iterprise>. Tins tran.'>tnrriuiti<)n \\a> 

loirically and coinijletelN' earruHl out in Denmark. 
'File dl'^a''tr^)n'> war with (.lerinany of 1S62 Iiad rt^-ulted in 
the lo'>'> ot two of their be^t }>rovinet''^, l')ut in'^]>ired them 
with th(' intention of ('>htainino from tfu' remamme: land 
more wetdth tlain fiom the older larger area. 'I’he old 
IxM-^ant -.''V'^ttaii eould not prox idt' tin-', ^o it had to i^o ; 

It was n‘plaee<l by a system of faimer-j)ro])rietor-> work- 
iinr on nuxlern highly '^clentlH(* hne'^. ]a’odiieiniX not for 
^ub'^i'^teiu'e l>ut for the mitiket. As there were no 
minei'aK or bitr mdn''tries. tliere wa'> no }io])e of a sufli- 
eient liome market, and thi'^ meant the development of 
an export trarle. l-lutter. and bacon were ])roduced 

for the Kngh'-h maiket ; they weie uniformly of high 
(juahty. (Irani, wiiirh under a ]H^a^ant systetn is the 
eliief ]a'oduct, beiaiine entirely subordinateil to hve- 
>t»>ck ju'oduction and liad to be imported : Denmark in 
pre-war ilav'- had tlie distinction of being one of tlie few 
countrie-^ where farmer'^ whole -lieartedly accepted Free 
d'rade. ddii'^ system i> (‘ajiable of coiiMderable develop- 
ment and can provide a rising standard of life. But its 
indi''pen'^able rta juirement'^ are universal e<lucation of 
gooel >tandar<.l ; provision of ^^clentl^ic and technical 
atlvi^ers and repeal cli wT>rker“-> to follow' up tlie unending 
(jue'^t for new and bettei methods; and a funrlamental 
<*hantte m handling and di'-tributmg the ])roduce of the 
farm. l'lu‘ old i>ea''.ant markets weiv (jUite unable to 
>tan(.l up to tlie comj»etitioii (jf modern busines.s metliods. 
d’he Dane'' introduced into farming the ideas of co- 
o])e7-ation put out by the Rochdale pioneer'' : they 
reahze<l that thi^' meant higli standards not only of 
})roduction but also of (-(^mmercial morality, and scj they 
develo]>ed a s]>ecial tyjie of adult scliool designed to tuiii 
out men who w'ould play tlie game, who would do tlieir 
utmo''t to farm w ell for the good of the community, and 
to deliver only the highe''t quality ])rodu('ts for the 
market, so as to ensure liigli national re})utation. 

Bt'fore this war Polaiul was develo})mg on similar 
hnc'^. 'I'heir neW' cultivators wanted to called small - 
tarmei"', they no longer like<l being called peasants. 

Klsewhere another ])attern of country life is being 
develo])etl ; settlements where tliei'e is considerable 
unity m organization of life and in production. The 
inonet'is were the i^elsheviks who in the F.S.S.R. set u]) 
<'<)ll(‘cti\v hirms in which all tlie land of the village is 
liroiight into one holding and all the workers into one 
giou]). "Die ])Ian for prodiaUion was sent from Head- 
quarter" later there was more latitude and tlie 
worker" foim a committe(‘ who organize the farm o]7era- 
tiou". "I'here 1 " no enqiloyer, the w'orkers are nominaily 
inde])endent, though theie is a statutory mmmium 
nuniliei' of days tliey aie leijuired to ])Ut in. No wages 
are ]>aid, but the workers shari' the produce, after the 
(lo\'ernment and other diU‘s are paid. In its sim])lest 
form the method was not acce'|)table to tin* ])easants ; 
it was tlierefore exteniled. Fach worker was gi\'en the 
uiulisturbed use of a small-holding and allowed to keej) 
such animal" a" he an<l his famil\ could look after, but lie 
must fulfil his obligations to the (M)Ilective farm. Here 
too he no longtu’ wants to be called a ])easant : Ii(‘ jirefers 
the designation Kaikhoziuk. In this sNstem the State 
ii‘tain.s the ownerslup of the land. 

Modification" of this method have been woiked out b\' 
the .Jews in I’ak^stmt*, but these he outside our subject. 

I'he S])anish tyjie of settkanents also treats thc‘ 
community as unit, but aims at jxaisant pro]>rietor- 
slnp. "rh(‘ organization Xacional fie ColohfZft- 

etO)t) la\'s out the settlement, puts up the cottage and 
farm-buildings, jirovudes the initial ecpiqiinent. includ- 
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mg livestock, ft^eding-stuffs. seeds, fertilizers, etc. : aLso 
the plan of fartning and expert tca*hnical su])er\'ision. 
I'he settler jirovides his labour and that of his family. 
"Idle jiroduce is shared on an agrvi'd basis till such time 
i normally five years) as the settler has rejiaid the work- 
ing (*apital items ; he then ]>asses out of the* stage of 
■ tutelage ' and becom(‘s a ' ])r(j]>rietoi',' receiving the 
title deeds lint continuing annual timortization payments 
till lu* Is absolute owner. The first stages is not unlike 
the to winch the [..atin races have long been 

accustomed : the second is virtually a tenancy, but the 
final aim is occujaer-ownerslup. 

The ])re-war Italian scheme is tlie same m princi|)le but 
with differences in detail. 

On the material side these changes have been all to the 
good. But in other directions there have been losses. 
As science and education came in at the door, tlie old 
peasant arts and crafts tended to fly out of the windciw. 
Once gone they can never be restorec-l ; they become* 
museum jaeces for exhibition at theatres and ccjncerts, 
but are no longer the sjiontaneous c'aitburst of the ]>eo})le 
themselves. As yet modern civilization has little to 
offer m their place. Before the war both films and wire- 
less w ere very mucii m the hands of propagandists ; and 
now' that we have seen what mass-]>sychology can c^lo, we 
may well feel some uneasiness at the ])ossibilities thus 
presented. In an\ case they aie ])urel\ jiassive occiqia- 
tions and have no element of sc*lf-expression. 

The most c^lrastu* change came in tliose regions where 
the change m the peasant's situation affected not only 
the material and artistic side but also lus religious life. 
That left lum entirel\' adrift. Politics and a semi- 
deitied leader are not likely to ])rove satisfying for long, 
and the mystical religious side of the peasant's nature can 
be trustcxl to reassert itself. 

A satisfac'torv solution of this cailtural ]>roblem is 
found in Denmark where tlie essentially religious ba.sis of 
tlu* countryman's life lias been preserved, and wliere a 
good education lias given a w ide range of interests to take 
the placf* of the lost arts and crafts. 

"Fhe })a])er was discussed by Dr. (Javrilovic, Dr. 
Mincer, Professor Mahr. Colonel (been, Mr. Braimholtz, 
Mrs. Ruhemann and Dr. Lindgren. Sir John Russell 
replied. 

Tribes, and the Caste System of India. ,S'?o/n/a/r// of a 
Coffono tneotio)} h*j J/r. P. I). 21 J/orc/n 

1944. 

Four main groups siu'Cessively peopled Iiulia 
liefore tlie entry of the lndo-Furo])eans. Xegritos w'ere 
probably tlie earliest, followed by jiroto-Aiistraloids, 
tlieii by jK'oples of Mediterranean origin, and lastly by 
traders and scttlei's from the west, bringing religious 
('lenient s from Asia Minor via Meso])otamia. "Fhe Indo- 
Kurojieaus, interacting with the Indian peoples as they 
found tiiem, gave rise to the caste system, so uiiKpiely 
charactt*ristic of Hindu society of the last thirty cen- 
turies. (Jne of the explanations of the caste sy.stem. 
Ibbt'tson's, has }:)een sought in a tribal origin. Be this as 
it may, there is (evidence that thi* sentiments and beliefs 
on wliK'h caste is bastsl se^mi to go batk to the totemistic 
proto-Aiistraloid and to tin* Austro-Asiat ic inhabitants of 
])n‘-I)ra\'idian Fndia. 

\'edic lit(‘rature gu'Cs support to tlu* vkwv that a tiabal 
state of so(*i(*ty Mounshed among the Rigvf*dic Indians, 
Fleet ive chudtaiuslujt, chai<ict(‘]*izing tliat period, dev(‘- 
lo|)ed into heriMlitarv monarchy in the course of a few 
centuries. Through [lolitical development, with accoiu- 
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panyiiig ('bangles in tlie social structure, tribes were 
incorporated into or became distinct castes ; and abo, 
sub-castes became separate tribes. But there are 
ancient tribes which have remained untouched to this day 
by any external influence, and so stand unassimilattHl by 
the caste system. 

Aryan caste society, and some of tlie tribe-^, have 
affected each other beneficially in some ways, adversely 
in others, and have made specific cultural contributions. 
Perhaps the greatest Cfintributmn of the Indo-Kuropeans 
is practical intelligence — typified in tlieir vastly su])eri<a’ 
language with its corresjionding opjjort unities for mental 
and cultural growth. Also they, probably more than 
other races, emphasized individuality. The Aryan 
caste system regarded from one point of view' is an 


attem])t to create a social organism in which the interests 
and needs of both the individual and of society are 
dynamically balanced, and in which the individual. In 
tlie very jirncess of develojimg anrl fulfilling individuality, 
mcrea'^ingly liberates liis society from its javseiit limita- 
tions and enliance'^ it^' well-being. In some re^]>eets the 
attempt has failed signally -untouehabihty ! In other> 
there is evidence of success. Indeed, •>ome of the 
elements of it-^ snoeo'^s are the very ideals inspiring 
modern social recoii'^truction — freedom, material and 
'']>iritual, and co-operativ'e actiiai for the good of the 
whole, yet allowing the fullest available scope for the 
flowering of individuality. 

Phe j>aper was discusseil hy Dr. Hunt. Mr. Deslaml, 
Mrs. diaclwick, an<l tlie President, Mr. Mehta replied. 


REVIEWS 

GENERAL. 


Colour Conflict. By Gerald 11 ebb Broo)nli€ld. London . 
Edinburgh House Tress. 1943. Bp. \44. Brice 
Race relations in Africa are examined from the point of 
view of the professed ideals of the British Common - 
w-ealth of equal opportunity for all. The opposition which 
has been expressed in some colonies to the pniK iple of 
paraniountcy of native interests ’ is noted at the outs(>t. It 
is argued that the secondary interests of natives should not 
be allowed to take precedence of the primary interests of 
Kuropeans in Africa, but that, since Africa is tor tlie Atrican 
his only home, his primaiv interests must come first, Tlie 
existing position, with regard to laud, taxation, pass -laws, and 
labour conditions and legislation, is set out, and certain 
specific chani^es are mentioned as necessary, if the facts are to 
be brought into line wuth the declared aims of jioliey These 
include the introclucdion of a graduated system of taxation, 
the reconsideration of pass-law's in all territories, and improve- 
ments in the eonditions of labour such as will eonvmee tlie 
African that it is to his real advantage to work. The industrial 
colour bar and the segregation polic-y are examined, and the 


motives uiidei lying tliem explained. A concluding chapter 
discusses, and clisrnisses, the idea that equality of opfiortunity 
must lea<l to miscegenation. L. P. M.AIK, 

The Structure of Morale. By J . B. MneCurdy. (Tunbridge 
T'niinrsity Bre.ss. 1943. B]}. i i ^'2’2‘h Bnrr i$d 

"Phe substance of this bool; is a course* of lec'tures given 
to Army and A.T.S. ofliceis on topics in whii'li they 
were interested. It is a ]>ity t hat the title suggests a t^ystematie 
examination of morale, a subject that even if tieatc'd in an 
elemental y way. reflated to present-day social groiqis. 
would be ot great intere-.t to the scjeial anthropologist. 
Altliougli anthropologists may be disappointed hotli with the* 
subject matter and the treatment, they will bt* grateful for the 
statement that ditterern'es in national morale* are cultural not 
rai-ial difYe*rcin_es, 'All civilizations ar<^ eomjiounded from 
the same fundamental units : it is their grouping togetlier in 
peculiar comhmatiuns and the arrangements of tliese in a 
■ <‘haiacteristic scale of values, that difl*ert*ntiates one jieojile 
from another.’ B. Z. S. 




RELIGION, 


Science, Religion, and the Future. By ( '. L Harm Gaw- 
bridge Cnu'ersity Brf^'>. 194,3 Bp. 1 l’o. Bnrr 7-? (id. 

net. 

In this course of c'lglit le*<‘tun*s deliv(*re*d in tlie Diviiuty 
Faculty at Cambrulge by tlie Master of (’hrist's, the rise 
of tlie* moelern seie*ntitic movement ami its relations witli 
contenqiorarv theological thought and i-ontroveisv is dis- 
(‘ussecl from a vaiiety of standpoints. “ Botli science and 
■ religion,’ Dr. Raven eoutemls. ’ rejaesc'nt thi* luo.st iinjiortant 
' formative influc'nces in the educational and lute'llectual life 
' of the world, and the result of tlu'ir effoits in tlu* rec(*nt juist 
' has been a holoeaust unequalled in liistory.' For the tailure 
to adjust human thoiiglit and life* to tlie lU'W knowledge whicli 
tlie past c-eiitury has disclosed, he blames th(* men and tlie 
movements which direct mankind. Tlie historv of this 
disaster is surve\t*d in the first four lectures, and iii the second 
four how it may la* retrieved. 

F’rofessor Raven has very little to say about antiiropulogy 
exc(*i»t in so far as his interesting ac(*ount of tin* enunciation 
and reception ot the Darwinian hypothesis heais on our 
science. But it is with evolution as a biological jirinciph*. and 
the transition from the old Weltan.scbaunng tliat lie is mainly 
concerned, and whih* lu* recogniz(*s tlie debt owed by tlie 
scientifli* movement as a wholt* to tfie Piatoni<< and Aristote- 
lian trailitions. he does not appear to he aware that tlie 
' realm of thi* iirutional. of magic and mak»‘-bclu*ve.' may 
have a place ot considerable mijiortani-e in ' tlie realm whi<'h 


It Is our business and jo\' to explore and understand and 
interpret.' 

Peiliaps tlie most signifu ant feature of the hook from our 
]>oint ot view' is the useful reminder of the pitfalls of the 
scientific method and tlie ease with which the process of 
sifting, classifying, examining and interjirctmg data may lead 
to fallacious conclusions. * Tlie j4ain fact is,’ says Dr. Haven 
tliat scientists are veiy inueli like tlie rest of us. Thev 
ohscive -as we all do in our sjie< lal fields , they test their 

■ oliservatioiis by experiments- as m one way or aiiotlier tlie 
' liistorian or tlie theologian also test.s his data ; thev formii- 
’ late iivpotheses- sometinu's inventing myths like that of the 
"all-pervading inateiial (*tli('r which dominated ph\si<s a 
' generation ago, oi the planetary elect rons whose models were 

so familial till Beisenburg. or the gnanhun tlieor\ . . . and 
' to these hy pothest's they attach a more than credal inorrnnc\ , 

■ until turtlier lesearch knocks the bottom out of them.' It is 
a normal human procedure which only invites criticism wlien 
Its devotc(*s imitate the behaviour of other priesthoods and 

■ claim a ])oi)tifical authority for their theories ' 

Professor Raven, liowevei, is at his best when he is out- 
lining the liistorv ot researc h and discovery, and he has much 
to say that is nu)*-t illuminating coiu-ei rung* John Hay, Richard 
Owen, and tlic Darw inian ( ontlict What was the reaction of 
the Divinity Faculty to the theological issues in this course of 
lei'turcs It is not oui' business to surmise or ('valuate. 

K. O JAME8. 
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The Role of Conjuring in Saulteaux Society. By .4. Irving 
Ildllon'ill. P ublicdtiotis of tht' thiUidelphin Ayithropo- 
loginfl Sonet)/. IF. Philadelphio : University of 
Pninsi/lnuiia I'ress {London : Humphrey Milford. 
O.U.P.) lt»42. Pp. 1)0, 2 plates. \ jUjufe. Eniylish price S-9. 

' 14ie world in which Vuinian beings think, feel, and act,’ 

Dr. HallowL'll rernind< iis>. * is always . . . seen not only from 
■ a human hut from a culturally circumscribed point of view.’ 
This limitation liolds ^ood as rniK h for the anthropologist as 
for the object of his studies. Particulaily is it difficult to 
c«»mpreh(*n*l, other than on the intellectual level, the magico- 
religious beliefs of a primitive jieople. &})iinging from meta- 
physical notions not clearly defined. ‘ . . . Consequently we 
‘ never fully penetrate their behavioral world. \Ve never 
urar their culturally-tinte<l spectacles; tlie best we can do 
‘ IS to try them on.' Trying on those of a small group of 
hunting Jn<hans ui sub-ar<‘tic Manitoba, lie proi’eeds to study 
the function of conjuring in the past and present life of tiie 
community. The result, in ten brief and liu id chapters, will 
be of inteiest beyond the immediate confines of American 
regional ethnology. 

Coiijuiing. in this context, is defined as ‘ an institutionalized 
means for obtaining the help of different classes of spiritual 
“ entities by invoking their presence and communicating 
' human desires to them.' The procedure is formalized. 
Concealed witlim a small specially built lodge, which shakes 
with more or less violence throughout the seance, the con- 
jurer IS heard in convei’se with his spiritual heljiers, whose 
chaiai'teri.stK' voices aiv rvi ognized by the audience although 
oftmi speaking m languages unintelht^ible to tlie laity. Al- 
mo'-t any spirit, as well as the souls of living and even dead 
persons. nia\ be called, with tlie important exception of ‘ The 
* ( )wner,' the aloof higli god of Saulteaux belief. An indispen- 
sable jiartK ipant is mikinah. the whimsical ( freat Turtle, 
whose 1 ‘ombined role of messenger, introducer of other spirits, 
and jester, ivi-alls m some respects the dual function of the 
Pueblo sa< I’ed i-lowris. With tlie aid of tlie.se helpers the 
<-on)Uier is a file to report on people and affairs at a distance 
and loi-ate rlu* missing, to discover tla* i ause of illness result- 
ing from son cry. broken taboos, or intractions of the moral 
ci^de, to combat malevolent influences ‘'Uch as ici/idigo 
{cannibal spirits! thieatenmg tin* group, to direi't hunters to 
game, and ancient i\ to advise on waifaie, Tri contrast witli 
Siberian .sharnani.sm, Saulteaux conjuring does not involve 
])Ossession or tht' trance state, nor is any drumming now 
employed. A notable feature is the degree of intimacy 
established between the audience and the spirits, winch finds 
(‘xpression in humorous repartee. 

C'onjurei’s flerive their power from a dream revelation, 
whi( h niU'-t bt* experiencetl four times to b(* valid. Small fees 
af‘e paid for their services, but although prt"5tige attaches to 
them, tiu'y do not in anv way form a clasv apart. Of the 
groujt stinlie<l by Hallowell, almost ten per cent, had at some 
lime cr>npired, anri it i^ probable that in aboriginal conditions 
thi'' piopoition w'ould have been at lea.st doubled. The trait 
ajijieai's to be tvpically Algonkian, surviving chiefly among 
the Montagnais-Xa.-^kaf)!, Cree, and (*jibw*a. Its reported 
irn-iden('e <unong the (.'hcyennc is interesting m view' of the 
known migration of this tribe from the Woodlands to the 
Plain.s in eaily historji- time, 

Idle spirit voices and tlie .shaking of the lodge have been 
made niucli ot in spiritualist litei’ature Hallowell believes 
on apfiarentU goo<l grounds tliat tliest' plienornena are in fact 
profluced by normal means. Is it then necessary, he asks, to 
dismi-’-> tlie conpu’eis as deliberate charlatans ' His answer 
Is Xo : Hnd fiere the irnportani e of s^M-mg thiough tlie native) 
spej-taile-, I-, illiHtrated (Virijuiing is fii’inlv integrated in 

Saulteaii.x cultuie tlie approved means are fiart of 

‘ tlie totrd situation and ai-e insejiai’able from it ' The dream 
revelations are tiorn the native standfiomt perfectly genuine, 
and suggestion and jisychological projection rna\' ofierate to 
confirm the conjurer's belief m his own sjx'i'ial power. 

Summing uj> in liis final ( hajiter the sot lal imphcations of 
ifinjuring. Hallowell finds that it has important (‘fleets in tlie 
fi(‘l«ls ot I -hgion, morals. <»s{}ieti(s, an<l morale. In th(‘ fii’st. 

It offers |)»*neptuai evidence of the reality of spjiitual entities 
ami ( i>\ ie< rdhng the th'ad ) of the after -htf* ; in th(‘ sei ond, it 
a(fs as a detianait to t rarisgression through tlif' thri-at of 
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exjiosure and its empliasis on disease sanctions ; in the third, 
although .such is not its ostensible purpose, it jirovides a form 
of entertainment with a dramatic and a humorous value ; 
and finally, bj' its capacity to circumvent natural and super- 
natural disasters, it promotes a sense of public securitv. 

GEOFFREY TURNER. 

The Road to Hel : a Study of the Conception of the Dead 
in Old Norse Literature, By Hilda Roderick Ellis. 
Cambridge U niversity Pres.^ 1943. Pp. viii, 208. 
Piice 12>. fk/. 

The sub-title of The Road to Hel is ‘ A study of the concep- 

■ tion of the dead m Old Norse literature.' In the (‘ourse of 
her book the author ha^, amassed a great deal of evidence, 
chiefly draw'll from Old Norse saga.s, w'hich prove the richness 
and complexity of this subject. Sfie traces in tletail two 
main and aiiparently incompatible conceptions ; that of 
Valholl, which envisages an after-life in some abode of the 
god-^ ; and that of life lived on w ithin the grave-mound. The 
tir-vt (‘onception appears to be linked with the rite of crema- 
tion, the second w'lth that of inhumation ; but Miss Ellis, 
who gives a bi‘ief summary of the archseological evidence for 
burial customs, points out the impossibility of making as yet 
any preci-so equation betw'een rites and beliefs. Ship- 
funei'als, for example, ajipear to be connected with both 
iitc^^ and pojj^ibly with both beliefs. From the literary 
twidence the author concludes it to be possible that Valholl 
wa-^ part of a more embracing conception, a part wffiich has 
surviverl for u--, only because of its potentialities as a poetic 
theme. It seems to her probable that this conception ' was 
' ne\'er“ \'ery wndespread in Scandinavia, but that it w'as a 
" ^ igorour-, perhaps fanatical belief w'lthin a restricted circle.' 
Yi't she j)oints out that there may prove to be closer links 
than hav(' been su'-pei.ted betw'cen the conception of Valholl 
and the more popular grave-mound belief. Valholl itself, 

‘ Hall of the Slam,’ thatched w'lth spears, has features in 
common w ith certain burial mounds desi ribed in sagas : and 
the author indicate-> the possibilities of extremely interesting 
connexions betw'i'cn the Valkvries of Valholl and the Disir, 
mysterious supernatural beings usually associated wuth burial- 
mouni Is. 

.Mi-s Fills goes on to show' that the conception of an after- 
life within the Howe' or liuriahmound is in it.self liy no 
means simple. At its most straightforward, the conception 
appears to be that of the ‘ How e ’ as the house of the dead man, 
a clo.se counteijiai't to his former home. The corpse w'a.s 
usually furnished w'lth treasure and goods, over which it was 
envisaged as kt'cping guard. Human sacrifice seems occa- 
-^lonallv to hav(‘ been entailed, and the author cites a curious 
ca^e fi'om Iceland, towards the c'lo'-e of the ninth century, in 
winch a dead man wa-- hc'ard demanding in “-ong that the 
'-ervant killed and Ijuricd wuth him should be lemoved, 
hecau'-e there was too little room for both in the mound. Yet 
in spit(' of such crud(' materialism, there appear to have been 
some more subtle and elusive beliefs linked with burial- 
mounds In some case-« there developed apparently a cult of 
the dead, a d(*dication of the deceased merging into a cult of 
the barrow' itself. Theie also appears to have been some as 
y»‘t ill-defined belief m rebirth, which was linked with the 
burial-mound ; and Miss Ellis suggests that pi-issibly a 
second death, a more comjilete annihilation, w'as thought to 
await }jarrow'-dw'eller> who failed after a period of tune to be 
reborn — a death I'ut of tht' grave (hel) into a deeper annihila- 
tion (mflhel). 

‘ Hel ' itselt 1 -, a coiK'eptioii w hich it is difficult to define. As 
the author points out, the word may stand for death, the 
grave, a personified godrU'''S or a shaclow v underworld. In 
thi.> last M*nse it is used \ aguely, and Miss Fllhs thinks it may 
have a subtle mantic meaning rather than u'present a piece of 
straightforward co^mography. If this were so, the journey 
along ‘ Heh eg ’ (the load to H(‘l) w'hich is described with 
curious con-.istency m several storu's, inythologi(>al and hiu’oic, 
might bf' a s\ml)oli(* spiritual journey, su( h as forms jiart of 
'-hamanistic ritual. Miss Ellis finds mudi that is of interest 
in this conn(‘Xion m thf' Noim' concejition of the soul (w'hich i.s 
ill itself very < oinplex, witli its various a-'peids of ' shape- 

■ < hanging,' guaidian --jarits, animal count (‘rparts or ' fylgja.' 
and apparently some belief m rebirth) ; and also in necro- 
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iiiancy, showiii^ the lelation^liip hetv.eeii tli<‘ liviii*^ am I the 
dead. Interesting parallel evidtaic e cited of Lapjii'^h and 
Tartar beliefs : just as earlier the author illustrates Xorse 
ship-funerals fioin Polynesian eustonis. Sueli paiallel anthro- 
pological evidence is, however, used only sparingly and 
critically by Mis^ Ellis, although she states Ikm (.onxntion of 
its value for studies of this kind. 

The scope of Miss Ellis s work is wide, and it is inevitahli^ 
that, when so much is touched on, there slujuld be little time 
for detailed resean-h. The author claims in this • prelim - 
■ inary study ’ to <lo no more than sift and arrange available 


e\ idence and ' to <'leai the ground foi tuither invt*stigation.' 
She has made lull an<l disceining use of texts as they stand, 
without enteiing into a study of then relative historical or 
mtiinsic vahi(‘ The e\ ideiice collected from them is of great 
mtiaest, and is cK*at ly arianged and exp»)unded with lucidity 
The deduction'' sugge>te<l aie often original and stimuKiting, 
although tlicv must I'emain h\j)othetnal until more detailed 
reseanh is carried out to jtrove or <lispro\e them — re-iearch 
in which it Is to be hojied the autlnir will herself take a leaihiiL^ 
pait. 

X. E. M H()V(’E 


AMERICA. 

As might be exjiected, the art ot working metals was derived 


Source Material on the History and Ethnology of the 
Caddo Indians. Bif Jo}m R Sivdnton. {SmitlixjuKui 
Institution, Burpfiu of Bthnoloyy, Bulletin 1112.) Wush- 
ington i\S.A. 1912. Pp. ;i:l2 with 19 phite.s find 

5 text figure -3 . 

Although the Caddo Indians became known to Europeans 
m the seventeenth century and a remnant of them .still exist.-' 
in Oklahoma, yet there is not very much infoiniation avail- 
able regarding their former culture. Dr Swanton in 11U2 
obtained some iii the fiel<l. and aindhei valuable contrihutiuii 
was made by Dr Elsie (’lews Parsons. Xow Dr Swanton has 
supplemented this field material by the present book in whuli 
he gi\'es the results of an extensive examination of the IitiM-ary 
source.s which are mostly in Spanish and French Tht‘ 
material in English is pimcipally concerned with the usual 
unhappy story ot ill treatment by the whites. But against 
this one mu.st note that the (’a<ldo have of late \ ears increased 
in number. 

The author has made the most of his sources and gives a 
valuable picture of the ancient culture. The old writers, 
many of whom were missionaries, were interested in religion 
and goveriunent and their accounts, th<jugh superticial, can 
be supplemented by modern coinjiarativ'o methods. On the 
other hand they gav'e no information as to technology, such 
as pottery. 

The valuable report of Dr. Leslie Spier on the C^addo kin- 
ship system is also included. 

Finally a comparison is made with the culture of other 
Indians and it is concluded that that of the Carldo was basic- 
ally of the Eastern Woodland type and was only slightly 
infiueneed by that of the Plains. The comparison with the 
X^atchez is interesting, but though the Caddo had hereditary 
chiefs and priests, their authority was very slight ami m this 
respect thev" liifferetl greatly from the despotic ' Suns ' of the 
Xi^atchez. Altogether this is a valuable work, 

RICHARD C. E. LOXG. 

Code, an Archaeological Study of Central Panama. By 

Bainuel Kirkland Lothrop. Part II, Pottery of the 
Sitio Conte and other Archaeological Sites. {Memoirs 
of the Peabody Museum of Archaology and Ethnology, 
Harvard University ) Unmbridye, Mass,, C.X.A. 1942. 
Pp. 292 with 3 plates and 491 text figures. 

Dr. Lothiop continues his valuable publications. ''Fins 
volume is devoted to ceramic'^ only, as the other artifacts hav'e 
been dealt with in Part I. 

A detailed analysis and (‘lassilieatmn of the pottery is 
giv'eii together with }>eautiful illustrations. The author u-'C-^ 
an interesting method of relativ’c dating of the pottery by the 
styles of the iiulividual potters. This is new to the lev iewer, 
but it results m a chronology which is ou the vv4iole corro- 
borated by that of contemporary cultures. One cannot help 
wondering, however, if the Code culture was really so short- 
lived as Dr. Lothmp suggests. 

Code hy its situation in tht‘ Isthmus was naturally in- 
fluenced by both Xorth and Staith Ameri(‘a, but the piVMMit 
stu<ly shows that the southern influence was much greater 
than that of the north, and that the people were apparently 
of South American origin. A point of much intere‘'t is the 
wide extension of trading connexions both noith and ■-outh. 
This is in line with Dr, L<tthrop's discov’cry at Zacualpa in the 
Maya region of a plaque which is ev idently Peruvian, and an 
axe and ring which must have come from southern Mexico. 


by the peo[jle of Code tn)m the south 

RICHARD C. E. LOXG. 

No Limits but the Sky. By MaryB. Kidder. {Harvard L/a- 
rersity Press. 1942.) Published in Enylaml hy Hum- 
})hrey Mdfonl. Pp. 224. 31 jdatrs'. Price in England 

Hb.'fW 

XIrs. Kiddei- accompanied lier hu-'hand. Dr. Alfred Kidder 
IT, in two ardueologieal trips to P<*iu, and aided him m hi-' 
work, and thi-' hook is taken from her iliary. It is an interest - 
mg and duirminglv vv I'ltten account of her joiiiiieys and of thi' 
hte of an arducoloinst in the field, an<l it showN a peru'trating 
]>ower of oli-'Ci \ ation. 4’he author, having ha«-l much 
jiieviuu-' expericij('e in ai dueological work at Peabody 
.Museum, I ould ujqueciate what -^ht* saw, )>ut the book is by 
no mean-' dr\ and i-. a jxjpular' work not a tt*dmieul one. At 
the .-'ame time thcie an' many observation-' of value on the 
sitt^s -'he vnsitcxl. It is sad to reatl of }>ei -intent de-'truetion 
aiul looting of remains. One can see that the author and her 
husband were sympathetic with the people, and she givi's an 
amiming account of the enthu-'iastie fai’cwelK they received 
from the lahf)urer.-' wht'u the work was eonrluded ’The illus- 
tration-' are really lieautiful. RICHARD C. E. LOXG. 

Klee Wyck. H g E n iily Carr. ( hrfo rd U nivir sit y Press . 
1941. Pp. .ri, laa Illustrated by author Price 
1<K. fld. 

This Is an altng(4her delightful hook for general 
reading but anthropologist-' will also find m it not a little t») 
interest them, for Miss Carr writes of hfe as -'he saw it among 
the Indian villages of the Briti.sh Cohimhian coast and 
describes a numbt'r of totem poles which 'hi' disi'ovcred and 
})ainte<l. 

Miss C’arr is jaimaiily an artist and th<‘ sket< bcs jn lu‘r book 
were made on join neys wdnch she imdertoiik seeking unusual 
subjects for her brush, but she has also a very observant eve 
for everv thing around her and a facile pen. The plates are 
a pleasing feature of the hook ‘ Klee Wyik ’ w'e are told 
means jiist ‘Laughing One’ and the Indians applied this 
term to Miss Carr. H. FISHER. 

Los Origenes Americanos. By Pablo Martinez del Rio, 
Profesor en la Universidad Xacional de ,\HuiCo g en la 
Escucla Xacional de Antropologia. Second edition, 

' Pdginas del Siglo A A',' Mexico, 1943. 23, 17. ■)<’///. 

Pp. 3 Of). 3S maps and figures 

Professor Martinez dtd Rio has made such a thorough 
revision of his v aluable popular sui’\ ev that this second etli- 
tion IS almost a new book. The literature of the subject up 
to i93S Is well eov’cred, in some departments uj) to 1941. 
Matt'nals available for the eaily history of Man m the two 
Americas fr(»m geology and paleogeogiaphy, somatology, 
arclueology, linguistics, and cultural ethnol(»gy are suin- 
nmiized, Xoitli America being perhaps hettia* eovert'd than 
South America, and the (4ia])ter on linguistic evulonce less 
satisfa(‘tory than the rt'st. The fairness aiul ohje<‘ti\aty 
with which the author states tippoMug tlieorics, together with 
his lucid and agieeable style, make this an admirable hook for 
the ])ublic lie has in v it'w : it might also serve as a guide to 
reading for students of anthropology m the early stages of 
their ctiurse, and as a texthotik for those who offer ethnology 
as a ‘ minor ’ to histoiy or geography. B. A, 
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Cosmas and the Gold Trade of Fazoqli. C'f. Max, 1942. 3(i 
Sir. — Mr. (} A WainwTight. in hi-^ very interesting 
juipei’, a'^''iiine>> that tlie date" given liy t'o^ina" were in 
the an< lent Egyptian "liifting ealeiulai. But the lixed 
Alexandriau ealenclai which ha^ a year e([ual in length tn that 
of the Julian calendar and commence" on 29 AugU"t (Julian), 
wu" introtluced into Egypt by the Roman" in u c. 20. It is 
tiue that both calendars continued to function side by ."ide 
till A.D. 238 at lea"t. and probably longer, because Theon, 
writing in the fouith century .\.i)., mention" the old lalendai 
hut u>e" the new one (J K. Kotheringham. ’ The C'alendar,' 
Xdutical Alfn<tf(aL\ 193.“)), hut the old calendar giadually 
droppetl out of u^e. The Alexandrian calendar wa" nece"saiy 
for Christian linage in order to fix the church festival" and wa" 
the official reckoning, while the ol<l calendar lemained for 
"onie time in popular U"e and wa" al"0 U"etl hy astronomers 
and a"troUtger" Sir J. (I. Frazer O.sifis, 1997, 

p. 282), citing Ideler, "ay" that by the beginning of tlie fifth 
century A.r> it appear." to have been <iead and lorgotten. So 
tliere "eeiii" no evuleiice that it "Ui vived a" late as .\.d. ,“>22, and 
111 any ca"e Co"ina", a Chii"tian monk, would have U"ed tht^ 
Alexandiian otficial reckoning, even if the old one survived 
That being "O, in a.i> 322, by Alexandrian reckoning, tlie 
Fir"t of Epihi tell on 25 June, and the la"t day of Thoth 
27 September (Julian), Thi" agrees with the rains falling m 
Ab\""inia from June to Septembei. "O theie i" no need to 
a""unie that C’o"ma" made anv mistake about the "ea"on. 

RICHARD C. E. LOND. 

An Explanation for the Couvade. Cf. Max. 1944, 49. 

Sir, — Profe""or R. Riigglc" Cates has sugge"ted in a 
letter to Max ^ that there is a phy"iological ba"is for 
tht^ roucntle, which i" ilue to the action on the hu"band 
of oe"trm ah"orbed, partly by inhalation, from the sweat of 
the pregnant wife A" "iippoiting evidence he quotes some 
observations made by Frame “ of eight families of negroes or 
j)oor whites, m the Southern States, in which the husband 
showed, during the wife's pregnaiu y, vaiiou" symptoms 
rt'sembling thost‘ experienced by pregnant women One ( ase 
Is described in more detail to "how that the synqitoms are 
}jr*>du(_e<l in the liusband onl\' when he has been in close con- 
tact with his wife. The suggestion is made that the necessary 
(‘onditions tor the coaroJc to occur are that the husband and 
wife "houlti sleep in close contact, pieferably with lack of 
\'entilation, and that they should not bathe frequently. 
Fiesuiiuibly these conditions would increase tlie amount of 
oestrin absorbeil by the husban<l. 

An examination of this hypothe.sis, however, shows it to be 
untenable for anthropological and phv "lological reasons, and 
indeed, to be ba"e<l upon incorrect foundations. J sliall deal 
in turn with each of these asjiect". 

Fiazer * has shown that tliere are two distinct i-ustonis 
111 ! ludiMl (and ( onfused) m the term courtith', a pre-natal and 
a post-natal custom In the jire-natal type, which or ciii*" 
late in piegnancy, the father ad(.)[>ts a strict diet and regimen,'^ 
but drifts not mutate any of the signs or sym]jtoms ot preg- 
naiK \ . 'rile basic idea is that the father is uniter I to the chi 91 
b\ a strong bond of sMupathy, and the child \wll theiefoie b<‘ 
aftr'r ti'd b\ anything the father eat" or does. In th(‘ ])ost- 
natal t\ pe, which occurs at or shortly after parturition, the 
husband "fiows sMuptoms, not of piegnancy, but of child- 
birth, Usually taking to his bed and acting the pains of 


* M \x, 1944. 49. 

“ Franu', IT. Frrr/. J/cJ Joudi.^ 1934, 3b, 22<S--9 
Frazf'r. Totuf>h'->)n ami Kxoijnai]), 1910, iv, 244-255. 

* K >f. Codrington, The M elnne-suui^'^, 1891. j). 228. 

® Goldziehei, The Emloenne 19319 p. 743. 


laboui. It is doubttul if the husband actually feels any pain 
or is unaware ot the fact that he is imitating the pains. 
Frazer explains this variety of couvade as an example of 
s\mpathetic luagK' intenderi to diminish the wife s labour 
pains and also, perhajis, as an attempt to de(*eive the demons 
which inteifere with childbirth 

In the cases quoterl by Professor Gates, the symptoms 
occurred m the husband during the wife's pregnancy {the 
stage of w'hu'li is not stated). The symptom." described 
(malaise, morning nausea, slight epigastric pain, loss of 
appetite) may occur m early pregnancy, but not in late preg- 
nancy, and therefore, even if they were produced in the 
husband by the inhalation of oestnn from the wife, this 
mechanism w'oiild not explain either type of couvade as it 
commonly occurs , it would explain only his eight cases. 

A consideration of the physiological evidence shows how' 
completely untenable the hypothesis is, even for explaining 
these special cases. Professor Gates states that oestrin is 
found in the body secretions, e.g. urine, bile, gastric juice, 
sweat, of the female during pregnancy. This statement is 
incomplete and consequently misleading. Oestrogens, of 
which oestrin is an example, are found in the body secretions 
during pregnancy, but m low concentration and m a i datively 
inactive form. 'I'hus. the amount found m the urine in early 
pregnaiK'V is very little different from the amount found m the 
non -pregnant female, or, for that matter, in the male. It is 
only just immediately ante-partfitn that there is a rise in 
active oestrogen. This makes it seem highly improbable 
that the inhalation of female body odours and sw^eat, during 
jiregnancy, w ould result in effe<‘ts m the male due to oestrin. 

Further, Professor Gates implies that the action of oestrin 
m the male is to prodiu^e malaise, morning sicknes.s etc., i e. 
the symptoms of early pregnancy. The actions of oestrogens 
m the male have been extensively studied and, as far as I am 
aware, there is no experimental evidence to show that oestrin 
piodui'es any of these symptoms. In fact, the normal male 
eats daily in his food, and absoibs, more oestrogens than could 
possibly be absorbed from sw^eat by inhalation, and show's 
none ot these .symptoms. So far only massive doses of 
oestrogens have been showui to have an effect in the male and 
the.se effects are quite different from the symptoms of preg- 
nancy, In view' of these facts, I think it would be emphasiz- 
ing the obvious to discuss how' much oestrin could collect on 
the skin, or how much w'ould be absorbed by inhalation, or by 
other ways. 

Fmally, there are many examples of the couvade knowm, 
occurring in people to whom the necessary conditions laid 
down by Professor Gates do not apply. 

The real explanation of the rouvafle is, I think, still to be 
found in the antiiropohigical hypothesis put forw'ard by 
Frazer, viz. that it is an example of one or other form of 
sympathetu* magic. M. LVBKAN. 

Sir,— W ith reference to Professor Ruggles Gates's 
interesting suggestion in regard to an explanation of 
the couvade, ('ould he let us know' w'hen the excretuin 
of oestnn noimall\ ceases ? It appeals from his letter that 
the oestnn exiuetion takes place during pregnancy, whereas 
the most extieme cases of couvade ob.servaiice follow' delivery, 
and then may last for as long as a month or more. They do 
not as a rule start during pregnancy, J. H. HUTTON. 

Corrections. Max, 1044, 70. 

In the title of the illustration, and in the last line of 
the article, for ‘ the Wellcome Museum, Oxford ' read 
‘ Wellcome Historieal Medieal Museum, London.' 

M\.v, 1944, 12. List of Honorary Fellows: for Paso, Dr. 
Alfonso' read M.^aso, Dr Alfonso, (’hihuahua, 55 Mexico 
City. ’ 
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iBEJI STATUETTES FROM YORUBA, NIGERIA. By Eva L. R. Mvyerowitz. Illustrated, with Plates E, F. 

Ibeji are wooden statuettes carved invariably in pairs, for they represent twin children, and as such play a 
part in the rites connected with the cult of the twins. 

Although twdns in Yoruba are, to a certain extent, held sacred during their lifetime, Ibeji are only ordered 
to be carved by mothers, who have lost either one or botli of their twins, in order to give the spirit of the 
deceased children a home. Should only one have died, the mother keeps tlie Ibeji of the surviving twin in a 
calabash, but the Ibeji of the dead child is given to the living one, who has to look after it ; that is, the child 
has to offer it food whenever it is given food, has to wash and dress it, whenever it does so, and has to carry it 
about wherever it goes, Should the child be too young or should the second twin also die, tlien it is the 
mother's duty to perform these acts. After the motlier's death, it appears that tlie Ibeji of her twins are kept 
by the family ; the regular daily routine ol washing, dressing, etc. now ceases and only on special occasions are 
sacrifices made to them.i However the case may be, these statuettes remain well looked after In^ the family 
and are even given to a carver for repair should this be necessary.- 

The pair of Ibeji {sec Plate E), presented to the Britisli Museum a short time ago, are typical examples of 
such statuettes and incidentally very fine specimens. They are undoubtedly carved by a very go(>d wood- 
carver who, within the frame-work of the traditional figure, was still able to express his .sense for proportion and' 
composition. Note, for instance, how the space between the arms and legs is used in the co!n]>osition of the 
figure, the patternlike treatment of the whole body, and the well executed faces. 

' At Iseyn, in Northern Yoruba. I came across a row of eleven Ibeji which liaci been taken out into the courtyard to be 
ready for a rite wliieli was to be held later on in the flay. 

“ At Abeokuta I was able to buy one old Ibeji from a carver to whom a pair was given for rejiair. One was finished and 
already sacrificed upon and therefore, according to the i arver, had a soul again and w’as not for sale. On the other one he 
had not yet started to w'ork and sold it to me reluctantly. I do not know' how' lie hoped to make it all right witli the famdy 
to wdnch the Ibejii belonged, but probably he lioped to co])y the second one so successfully tluit the exehange %vould not 
be detected. 




FIO. 1 . IBEJI STATUETTES AT ISEYN IN NORTHERN YORUBA, LAID OUT IN THE COCRTY.ARD OF THE FAMILY 

BE HELD LATBB, 
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Ibeji are always carved as standing figures in the 
nude with their arms hanging down by their sides. 
They usually stand on a round base, or on a square 
base of which the corners are rounded off : these bases 
are either plain or decorated with simple patterns. 
On the other hand, I have also seen Ibeji without a 
base but in that case the nude figures wore sandals 
carved thick so as to form a kind of split base. 

The head-dresses vary greatly : those on the figures 
shown here are very elaborate and of an unusual type : 
they somehow give the impression that the twins came 
from a family high up in the social order. The old and 
fairly valuable beads of their necklaces confirm this 
impression. They are the same in both figures : eight 
cylindrical beads, yellow with green stripes, called 
Aggry beads, which were highly prized in olden days 
(and still are to this day), a blue Popo bead, and a red 
Ilorin stone bead. A further necklace of three (in the 
female figure of foiu*) rows of small white imported 
beads is finished off with two red glass beads on either 
side of another blue Popo bead. The figures have in 
addition two rows of the same small white beads 
round their ankles and the female figure has also a row 
of alternating white and red stone beads, indicating 
that she came from a family of Shango worshippers, 
red and white being symbolical for the god of thunder 
and lightning. 

These Ibeji, as well as most others, show traces of 
Colour, a reddish ochre for the bodies and blue for the 
head-dresses. The faces show no colour but the 
pupils in the eyes are filled with some dark material. 
Through constant handling of the figures, washing 
them, rubbing them with palm oil, etc. the colour 
disatq^ears, and once in European hands a vigorous 
cleaning process usually does the rest. Apart from 
this, some European collectors unfortunately polish 
up their African carvings to such an extent ‘as to alter 
their appearance completely. 

All Ibeji have facial tribal marks ; the Ibeji shown 
here have three long rather broadly drawn upright 
marks on each cheek ; these are Egba tribal marks as 
worn during the last century. The height of such 
statuettes varie^ between seven and ten inches ; 
those reproduced here are nine inches high. 

Ibeji are typical for tlie Yoruba only and either 
come from this part c)f Nigeria or from Dahomey which 
incorporates some tribes of Yoruba descent. Ibeji 
whicli in European collections have been labelled as 
coming from the Gold Goast or other parts of West 
Africa, are either wrongly labelled ^ or imported there 


^ O. and S. Joliiisoii in Tim of the Yornhos, London. 

1921 (hut written betore 1897). p 107, speaking; of tliese 
up! i^lit Abaja marks of tlie E^bas- a sub-tribe oi the Yorubas 
— .a\ : 'I’he youncrer generation however have their lines 
' rathei faint or of .shorter lengtli infhstinguishable from tlie 
‘ IVle.' 

* The .Museuni. Wisbech, posse.sse.s an Ibeji, obtained in 
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by Yoruba immigrants. Besides, their origin can 
easily be identified by their tribal marks which are 
invariably shown. 

In olden days twins were abhorred in Yoruba and 
killed at birth, a custom which was still practised until 
recently by tribes to the south-east of this kingdom. 
Nobody seems to know nowadays how a stop was put 
to til is custom, but Johnson is of the opinion that the 
cause was either a decree by the Alafin Ajaka or the 
custom was frowned upon at his court, which in time 
had its effect all over the country. The legend goes 
that 

■ Once upon a time when the practice still prevailed, 
' one of the wives of the Alafin Ajaka gave birth to 
' twins and the king was loath to destroy them. He 
‘ thereupon gave orders that they should be 
' removed — with the mother — to a remote part of 

■ the kingdom and there to remain and be regarded 
' as dead. 

* So she left with a large number of friends and retinue 

■ to the site of the present Ode Ondo, then sparsely 

■ peopled by a tribe named Idoko and there settled, 

■ hence the term ' Ondo " signifying the settlers." 

‘ The people of the district, knowing who the 
' strangers were, yielded them ready obedience and 
‘ the strangers became rulers of the district.’ 

Nothing is said in this legend about the origin of the 
cult but we may presume that the cult of the twins was 
a sequel to the abolition of the killing of twins. The 
Alafin Ajaka ruled towards the end of the twelfth 
century — he Avas an older half-brother of the first Oba 
of Benin — and it is therefore not surprising that of an 
event, which must be centuries old, so little is remem- 
bered. 

Ondo is a district bordering on Benin and to this day 
rather inaccessible. I do not know whether a temple 
AA^as eA^er erected at Ode Ondo to Orisha Ibeji, the 
tutelary deity of tAAuns, but A. B. Ellis ® mentions one 
at Erupo, situated on a lagoon between Lagos and 
Badagry, to Avhich pilgrimages were made by parents 
with their tAA ins from all OAxr the country. I think 

Daliomcy in 1861, labelled ‘Nude Haussa Woman ’ ; .see the 
Burlington McKjazine, Oet. 1940, * The Dating and Prov'enance 
’ of Xegro Art,' by Pvieliard Carline. The facial tribal marks 
of this figure belong to a noble family from Oyo (.vrc Johnson, 
p. 106) and are definitely not Haussa marks. Carlinc, or 
whoever labelled this Ibeji, mistook the three vertical marks 
for Pele marks which were used, especially in olden days, by 
Yorubas turned Moslems who loathed to remain plain-faced. 
He forgot to take into ai'count the three horizontal lines 
underneatli the vertical ones and the three marks on the fore- 
head of this figure (probably added when the family, after the 
(lest nu't ion of Oyo, found a new liome in southern Xigeria or 
Dahomey). However the case may be, the figure has abso- 
lutely nothing to do with Haussa — the Haussa being Moslems 
for centuries, and the law of tlie Koran does not permit the 
making of ‘ graven images.' 

Johnson, The Hustonj of the Yorubas, ]>. 'lo. 

® A. B, Ellis, The. Yoruba Bpeakiny Peoples of the Slave Coa.st 
of We.st Africa, London, 1894, p. 80. 
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that it would be worth while if some research could be 
made there, for the temple — if still in existence — is 
bound to possess old Ibeji statuettes, twin vessels, and 


[Nos. 94, 95 

other ancient cult objects. Possibly also the priests 
or priestesses still know some old folklore which may 
throw light on the origin of this interesting cult. 


NOTES ON THE BASSA-KOMO TRIBE IN THE IGALA DIVISION. By Miles Clifford, CJLG,, (J.B.E., 


E.D., Colonial Secretary, Cihraltar. 

[Published with the approval of the Government of 
Nigeria which does not, however, accept responsibility 
for the subject-matter.] 

Chapter I 

1. Location, physiography , etc. The ' inde- 
■ pendent ' District of Bassa-Komo, covering 
an area of some 333 square miles, is situated in the 
north-western corner of the administrative Division 
of Igala in the Kabba Province. In appearance this 
area is one of the most pleasant in the Division — open 
and gently undulating parkland, for the mcjst part, 
with occasional patches of dense forest, while its most 
distinctive feature is a chain of flat -topped hills which 
rise from the plain and mark an earlier ground- level ; 
many of these hills are tree-clad and the most notable 
group is the Imberichi range running due east and 
west through the District. 

2. The soil is remarkably fertile and a rudimentary 
system of crop rotation is practised. There is some 
erosion. The area is well watered and many of the 
streams which run through laterite deposits are 
crystal clear in the dry season : after heavy rain they 
become rapidly swollen with water carried dovm from 
the hills and are impassable for some hours after- 
wards ; few are normally of any size and none is 
navigable ; fish are found in all but the smallest. 

3. Comminiicatio)iS. The District headquarters at 
Oguma are connected by an all- season motor road at 
Adenye with the Dekina- Echau system ; an impor- 
tant trade route runs due east from Oguma through 
Arasamashe to Ogain Enugu in the Dekina District 
and another, almost parallel to this but north of the 
Imberichi range, through the Kakuri and Kpanke 
village groups to Akande and so into the Ife District. 
There is no access to the river Benue save by grace of 
the Ashegba of Mozum whose territory runs parallel 
with this river and between it and Bassa-Komo 
throughout its length ; thus, both geographically and 
economically speaking, the unit forms an island 
enclave within the At a Gala's administration. 

4. Markets, crops, etc. There are important mar- 
kets at Odiigbo, Shiriya, Inugu, Akande, and Okette 
and they are attended not only by the Bassas but by 
Igala and Igbirra over a wide area. The Bassas are 
able and industrious farmers and their principal 
crops are guinea corn (sorghum), millet, maize, yams, 


benni-seed, ground-nuts, beans, pumpkins, and 
tobacco. The bulk of the farming operations are 
carried out by the men though the women assist and 
will generally cultivate small gardens of their own in 
addition. Cayya (mutual co-operation in the heavier 
tasks) is extensively practised. The actual marketing 
of produce is to a very great extent in the hands of the 
women but a proportion of the trade is done in bulk 
through Nupe and Igbirra middlemen who buy the 
crop in situ and arrange transjiurtation to markets or 
to other middlemen who convey it by river to Onitsha 
in Southern Nigeria. Apart from an inconsiderable 
number of palm trees in the vicinity of Oguma, 
Inugu, and Ebenehe which are exploited, there is 
little sylvan produce of economic value ; Copeiba 
balsam flomishes in the forest area but commercial 
demand is so unstable that its collection offers little 
attraction to the harvester. 

5. Industries. Industries are confined to fishing 
(mainly by .spearing and the use of poisons), hunting, 
brewing, pottery, mat and basket weaving, and the 
breeding of small livestock. In earlier <lays there 
was a good deal of iron working but this is now almost 
entirely in the hands (^f itinerant blacksmiths from 
Awka in Southern Nigeria. 

0. Population. The District is populated mainly 
by the Bassa-Komo tribe and the last decennial 
census (1931) revealed the following : 


Tribe 

Adult 

Males 

Adult 

Females 

1 Total 

1 

Bassa-Komo 

1 4,.')4U 

5,017 

9.557 

Hausa 

; 160 

177 

337 

Xupe 

: o3 

59 

112 

Igbirra 

1 1>1L> 

236 

448 

Igala . . 

i 370 

413 

783 


0,335 

5,902 

11.237 


These figures are approximate only and were compiled 
for purposes of tax as.sessment ; they exclude, there- 
fore, the aged and infirm. 

Chapter II : History of the Tribe 

7. The Bassa-Komos of this Division emanate 
directly from north of the river Benue in the neigh - 
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bourhood of Umaisha and are of the same stock as. the 
Bassas in the Znitguru Division of Niger Province ; 
they have also characteristic athnities with thCiGwari. 
For many years they were vassals of Igbirra Pandha 
(a fief of the Ata Gala i) with whom they dwelt in 
amity, and state that the latter protected them, whilst 
they were strong enough to do so, from the' slave-* 
raiding forays of the Fulani. 

8. In the middle of the nineteenth century, how- 
ever, the Igbirra power was on the wane and the 
repeated ravages of Masaba, Emir of Bida, forced the 
Bassa-Komos to cross the river and to take refuge in 
Igala ; this they were enabled to do through the 
active help of the Ashegba Atuenye (a fief- holder of 
the Ata Gala) between whom and the Bassa there 
existed a long-standing friendship — this Chief had 
himself migrated at an earlier date, and for the same 
reasons, from Jgbirra to the island of Okpangana, 
opposite Ogba on the south bank of the river. Not 
only did the Ashegba set apart lands in his fief on 
which the Bassa might settle, but he also arranged for 
the transport of the earlier immigrants > across the 
Benue and cleared the bush for their first epcajupment 
at Agbaraba which Avas given the name .of Ogu^na 
because the refugees at first dwelt in mat huts 
{Oguma—' the village of mats 'J. 

9. The leader of this migration was one Omagere 
of the Akuba clan, and he and his people^ Averp sAA*i^tly 
followed by contingents of their sorely- tried brethren 
from amongst the N^ashama clan A\*ho . settled at 
Igessin between OdUgbo-Ba/-e and Mozum ; by the 
Arasamshe who joined the Akuba at Oguma and 
thence moA*ed to Abutu and spread eastwards, south 
of the Imberichi Range ; by the Digache yko crossed 
oA*er to Kakuri, afUd by a steady stream of small^, 
groups and indiAudual families during the time pf^ 
both Atuenye and his successor, the Ashegba Atabeje, 
Avho had settled at Mozum. 

10. So far as can be ascertained these migrations 

began in the reign of the Ata Gala Amocheje (13th of 
the Idah Dynasty) and by the time of his successor, 
the Ata Akodiba (circa 1854—70), the Bassas were 
settled in considerable numbers, each clan division 
under the patriarchal administration of its own 
senior elder and — AA’ith certain exceptions— regarding 
Omagere. as :primus intfr parts Avhilst acknowledging 
the Ashegba as their liege -lord ; secure, seemingly, 
under the protection of the latter they looked forward 
to an era of tranquillity-^th^y had re<?koned without' 
their hosts. )"j . < ■ 

11. Onu Okoriko, a princelifi^ of'the Tgala ruling 
house, Avas at that time living near Oguma and 
regarded the arriA^al of the Bassa refugees as a heaA^en- 

^ See Clifford, *A ^genan Chipfdoih oj the 
Rogeil Anthropologicnt Institiitey A’dl: 


sent opportunity to do a hit of sla\’e -raiding <>ri his 
OAvn account ; he little knpw what he was tackling 
and the incensed Bassas, biding- their time (asris their 
AA*ont), attacked his Aullage early one morning, set fire 
to it, looted his property (including his household 
■ deity ’) and generally persuaded him that they v'ere 
fli people to molest iifasaba^s' bands,* well- orgardietf, 
AA*e 11- equipped and Avithal mounted, hgtd been more 
than fhe Basses cpuld cope with — with Okoriko thqy 
AA'pre on their awn ground,. , Following this rpvar^ 
he withdrew some four miles to flie south and estab* 
lished a neAv settlement AAhich, though now occupied 
by Bassas, bears his name to, this day — he eventu- 
ally succeeded to the title of Ata, circa 1870 to 
1876. ' ^ ^ ■ ■ ' Ti 

12. Final breach with I^ala. Thfereaff^r the Bassas 
and Igalas dwelt in amity side by side until the rei^ 
of the Ata Amaga who, resenting their presence in his 
countrA’' and still mindful of th^ affront to his pre- 
decessor, essayed to drive the Bassas out ; deaf fd 
the adAuce of the Ashegba who counselled mediation, 
he despatched a force to Oketeshe-Kpakpara' (neat 
Odugbo) where, howeA’^er, they encountered such’ 
determined opposition ■ from the BaSSas nndet the 
leadership of Omagere; Pama, and Indadam (a 
Ganagnaa who had been driA^en across tke Benue witlt 
the Bassas and had settled with the AkUba Oan at 
Oguma) that they withdrew to Aniwa where the Ata 
was encamped awaiting the result of the foray'* 'he' 
was subsequently A^isited by a Bassa deputatioii 
headed by Omagere, with Indadam acting as infer- 
mediary, and a peace was patched up whic^ ha's 
endured to this day. According to the Igala Version 
the Bassas were confirmed in the occupancy of the 
lands allocated to them’by the Ashegba, conditional 
on their acceptance of the Ata Gala as ^i^zerain, ' 

Administration under alien ' Chiefs. On‘ the 
establishment, some years latef, of the' Northerii 
Nigeria Administration, attempts ’to appoint a Basha 
Chief proved abortiA^e oAving to the’ intense jealousy 
existent betAVeen the elders of the VarioiiS clan dhri- 
sions, and Indadam AA*as installed in this oifice with 
the Nupe title of Ftsy and Av avsTollowed'by a number 
alien District Headmen until 1929, wheri'Kw^anaki, a* 
grandson of Omagere who had led 'the trans-Bende 
migration was appointed : he Avas murdered tAvo years' 
later: ‘ ^ ■' ■ ' ' ' ’ ' • 

-14. The murder of Kwanaki Av*as effected during’ a* 
surprise attack at dawn oii 22 0unev 19^1, on the' 
A'illage of Ode live, where he was collecting tax : it* 
was accompanied by other acts of Auolence in which 
upwattJs of armed men from tlie'Arasamatdie, and- 
their kinsmen from over an area of some 150. sq hare'' 
miles, were concerned. Prompt action alone pro-' 
A^ented a complete collapse of the administration and 
a sanguinary internal war. - ‘ m ) 
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Chapter III : Ethnological. 

15. In addition to the six major clan-divisions of 
the Akuba, Arasamshe, Asashama, Digachi, Ozon- 
golo, and Arinigi, scattered settlements of the follow- 
ing lesser branches are to be found : Otindo, Menu, 
Akwinya-kwinya, Echuchii, Akomatun, Okubere, 
Ekeggie, Imberichi, E\nisu. and Ogache. Elements 
of these same groups are to be found in the Bassa 
country north of the Benue and they are survivals of 
a very clearly defined cl an -organization, each such 
group tracing its descent back to some common 
ancestor and, in former times, practising clan- 
exogamy. 

16. Social organization. The basis of the social 
organization is the patrilineal extended family which 
not infrequently embraces sons -in -law who have 
elected to reside with their wives' people. ^Marriage, 
which is conducted by exchange, is im^ariably 
exogamous with respect to the kindred of which 
the particular extended family is a component. The 
village generally consists of two, three, or more 
hamlets situated at some small distance from each 
other, recognizing the patriarchal authority of an 
elder, or headman. The hamlet will house several 
families with their huts ranged round a compound in 
the centre of which are located the communal grind- 
ing-sheds and brewing-pots. Each such compound 
will have one large hut set apart by the compound - 
head as a meeting place for the men where they can 
gather of an evening to discuss matters unbefitting a 
woman’s ears — this hut is also used as a guest -In )use 
for strangers. 

17. The husband has no sleeping -hut of his own, 
but lives in the hut of the wife with whom he is 
cohabiting at any particular period and it is shared 
also by the children she has borne to him until such 
time as the arrangement is no longer practicable. 
Adolescent youths will share a common hut, but the 
writer was informed that it is by no means unusual 
for a young man in his wild oats stage to bring his 
sweetheart to the house of his mother, and for these 
two with the boy's parents to slee]) in the same hut 
together. 

18. Racial characteristics. The Bassa are of defi- 
nitely crude type and, generally speaking, of unpre- 
possessing appearance. Both men and women are 
as a rule short of stature, and the former more often 
than not of mediocre physique. The women are well- 
built but age rapidly and their habit of carrying 
heavy loads on the shoulder (as do the Gwari women 
of southern Zaria) has a ruinous effect on both figure 
and deportment. There are many affinities between 
the Bassa and the Gwari. 

19. Both sexes shave their heads (tlie males leaving 
a top-knot) and file the front teeth ; it is interesting 


to note a tendency with some of the women to allow 
the hair to grow and to dress it in imitation of the 
Igbirras who have settled among,st them and that the 
filing, or rather chipping, of the teeth is also beginning 
to lose favour. This latter operation is effected with a 
miniature iron chisel beaten with a stone, whilst the 
patient's head is firmly held by a helper — the four 
middle teeth of the upper jaw being so treated : the 
operation is extremely painful and the moutli swells 
up as a result of it. It is usually done about the age 
of eight after the second teeth are well formed : so far 
as could be ascertained there is no conscious connexion 
with any fertility cult and no es})ecial link is forged 
between those who undergo treatment during the 
same 3 "ear. 

20. Both sexes have tribal markings (which may be 
done either before or after the chipping of the teeth 
but usually in the same year), the males on the face 
onlv and the females all over the body and arms in 
addition ; the marks consist of an unspecified number 
of longitudinal scratches in no particular pattern or 
order. It is again of interest to record that there is 
a marked tendency on the part of both sexes to 
adopt the Igbirra markings which consist of keloidal 
squares, lozenges, and dotted lines — in the case of the 
women the pattern is elaborate and extensive and by 
no means unattractive ; a compound of powdered 
antimony and palm -nut oil is rubbed into the incisions 
which heal in two to three weeks. The work is done 
by itinerant Hausa barbers who have made their home 
amongst this community. The reasons for this 
curious adoption are not only iesthetic but social, and 
it is the women who are largely responsible for it — 
they admit their Igbirra neighbours to be of higher 
culture and would have their children grow up to look 
like them ; the adoption of the Igbirra marking 
confers, as it were, an improved social status. As one 
woman put it to the writer, ' When we go to the 
' markets, the Igbirras do not mix with us, they keep 
' t(^ themselves ; we might be animals for the way 
' they l(^ok at us — ’ Stand aside, Bassa ” they will 
‘ say, or, * Away Bassa, you stink ! ’ ’’ (They do.) 

21. There is said to be no intermarriage between 
the Bassas and their neighbours ; the Bassa marriage 
system would certainly render such an arrangement 
difficult, aesthetic objections apart. 

22. liress. The men normally wear a cloth or 
sometimes a skin bante (loincloth) when at work, and 
during leisure h(')urs. or. when attending markets or 
social gatherings, don a fringed cloth as well, draped 
over the left shoulder. For special occa'^ions a knee- 
length gown is worn. Nowadays they are becoming 
more and more sophisticated and there is a keen 
demand for Hausa gowns and trousers — clothes are 
hoarded and represent the real wealth of the com- 
munity ; they are wrapped carefully in bundles and 
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st(jred away in baskets. The chief affects a turban 
(as do many of the elders) and on state occasions wears 
an alktba (a hooded gown as worn by Emir-; and other 
persons of rank) : he has even acquired the solemn 
gait that goes with such regal apparel. 

23. The women are more conservative in this 
respect and stick to a cloth w ra]) 2 Jer, but even amongst 
them fashion ha-< its aj^peal and the adjunct of a 
Hausa pdtdri (abbreviated ])etticoat) is becoming 
more an<l more popular : there is also a vogue for 
finger-rings, ear-rings and ear-studs and necklaces. 
Children of both sexes run naked till the age of about 
eleven, though in Oguma (the Headquarter town) 
they react to the customs of their more sophisticated 
neighbours. 

24. Formerly a Bassa would never stir outside his 
own village — even to attend market — unless armed 
with his bow and a stick and knife in addition, but 
there has been a marked falling-off in this habit, with 
the (tpening-up of the District. 

25. ('Imracitr. The Bassas are dirty in habit and 
in person , the compounds are swept daily but the 
condition of the immediate precincts and of their 
huts must bo seen to be believed ; they wash infre- 
quently and in consequence are highly malodorous. 

Of excitable temperament, they are quick to wrath 
and given just as easily to depression, the latter lead- 
ing not infrequently to suicide by hanging ; the}^ are 
intensely jealous in disposition, revengeful, and 
treacherous, and will endure hardship and suffering 
tlieniselves so long as they can achieve their end. 
They are gregarious, boastful when in drink and of 
ini.serly habit — so mu(‘h .-^o that tliis and their un- 
trutlifulness recur frequently in Hausa folk-tales. 

In war they are cunning and skilful, relying princi- 
pally on surjirise attacks and ambushes. Whthal, 
they are industrious farmers, a good deal more honest 
than their Igala neighbours, indulgent and devoted to 
their children and to the aged, and very loyal to their 
ow n kith and kin. 

Chapter IV : Land Tenure, etc. 

2fi. A\'lien the Bassa> first cros.sed over int<^ Igala 
the distril)ution of lands, within the area allocated to 
them by the Ashegba, was vested m their leaders and, 
from them, delegated to the elders of each Group , 
to-day this authority is vested in the \'illage Head- 
men. There was never any cjuestion of land-hunger, 
for the area into which they migrated was sparsely 
]>opulated ami far in excess of their prospective 
re([uirements — the situation remains unchanged. 
There are thus no ' reserved lands ’ (as the term is 
generally understood — f .(/. on irhirli no farming mag he 
permitUd), communal lands, or grazing lauds. 

27. Land, once allocated, descends from the 
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original grantee to his brother and sons and so on. 
Land of an intestate jierson reverts to the community 
in the person of the Headman for reallocation at need. 
Land may not be sold for any purpose, used in pay- 
ment of a debt, or pa\\Tied ; ownership may be 
revoked where the plot is systematically neglected, for 
although there is no actual land-hunger, those farms 
within easy access are proportionately the more 
valuable. Land for strangers is allocated by the 
Headman and no tithe on its fruits is now levied ; 
should the stranger die the land reverts to the com- 
munity but his relatives are entitled to the crops that 
he planted — should the stranger, however, marry 
into the community, the son of such marriage will 
inherit the land ; the stranger’s brothers, failing male 
issue to him, would not inherit. 

28. Boundaries, Boundaries between community 
lands are clearly defined and generally follow natural 
features, a path or stream -bed or something easily 
recognizable ; between individually-owned lands 
within the community the boundaries are generally 
artificial. Tresjjass is regarded as a most heinous 
offence (it is fortunately very rare) and where it 
occurs invariably results in bloodshed. 

29. Sgiran jjroduce, etc. Individuals have absolute 
right to all sylvan produce on their own lands, the 
same rule applying to thatching material and firewood; 
in unallocated lands such rights are shared by the 
community. 

30. Hunting rights over individual lands are 
inviolable and the owner is entitled to a tithe consist- 
ing of one foreleg, one hind-quarter, the skin and head 
of any animal killed thereon. This would also be the 
case if the animal had been shot in the bush and 
taken refuge on private land where it subsequently 
died. Over unallocated lands, the hunting rights are 
communal but the Headman (as custodian) is en- 
titled to the same tithe as though the land were his 
own. 

31. Water -rights fall into three categories : 

(n) Streams or pools which provide drinking water 
for the community. 

{h) Water which runs through individually-ovuied 
lands over which the owner of such land exercises 
sole prescriptive right. 

(c) Water in unallocated lands over which the Head- 
man exercises rights, which, however, are restricted 
to a tithe of an}' fish caught therein. 

32. JIarkets. There is no individual o^vnership of 
markets. 

Chapter C : Customs 

33. Birth. The husband ceases to cohabit with the 
wife about six months after pregnancy is established 
but no other specific behaviour is enjoined on him ; 
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he will refrain during this period from quarrelling with 
her or striking her (he is normally a notable wife- 
beater) for fear of adverse consequences to the child, 
and, if she proves cantankerous or provocative, will 
leave the house, lest his anger overcome him. 

34. So far as the woman herself is concerned, cer- 
tain sorts of food are considered undesirable but there 
are no statutory ‘ taboos ‘ ; laxatives are prohibited 
as they might bring about miscarriage, but diuretics 
are encouraged. The expectant mother pursues her 
normal duties right up to the last moment and not 
infrequently delivers on her way to or from market or 
the communal water-supply. 

35. There are no professional midwives, but the 
mother and mother-in-law and other of the wives 
will be present to give assistance and to look after the 
infant ; herbal infusions are given during labour which 
are believed to facilitate delivery. In cases of 
difficulty — the local ’ medicine man ’ (Aguyna hiehe) 
will be called in and will, if necessary, resort to 
manipulation, payment being made either in cash or 
in kind for such service. 

36. If the mother dies in the effort to give birth the 
aguma inebe will be hastily summoned to remove the 
child, which he effects by opening her stomach ‘ so 
‘ that the child shall not continue to torment her in 
‘ the under -world ’ ; no attempt is made to bring 
such a child to life. 

37. If the woman dies shortly after delivery, the 
child is handed over to a foster-mother which act 
brings the two into close pseudo -relationship, the 
child regarding the foster-mother as its real mother 
throughout its life : no marriage is possible between 
foster-children. The father will provide food for the 
foster-mother until the child is weaned, when, if it is 
a son, it will return to his home ; if a daughter, it will 
remain with the foster-mother till marriage, and 
although she cannot herself give the girl in marriage 
she is entitled to half of any marriage-gift that may 
be made. 

38. The umbilical cord and after birth are burned 
and buried in the ground at the back of the mother's 
hut ; three mud bricks are placed on top and on these 
the mother sits and is washed twice daily, morning 
and evening, until she is ‘ cleansed.' The site of such 
burial is not shown to the child when it grows up. as is 
done amongst some tribes, and no reason for the fore- 
going ritual could be ascertained. 

39. Children born with a caul are believed to liave 
evil propensities ; they are held to be ill-tempered 
and sinister of character. Natal abnormalities — 
albinos and the like — are similarly regarded. Twins 
are welcomed, but contrary to our own beliefs are 
said to hate each other. Triplets are practically 
unknown. 

40. Bassas are not ignorant of physiological 
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paternity ; contraception is neither known nor 
practised — abortion is, however, freely ; it is effected 
by the use of herbs — not by manipulation. 

41. Fathers prefer sons, and mothers daughters, as 
the latter are more often with them. The first-born 
son is not cherished if the father has no brother, as it is 
supposed that he will be impatient for his father’s 
death in order that he may succeed to his property. 
The first-born son is invariably handed over to the 
paternal grandparents to bring up. incidentally. 

42. Naming. The child is named about seven 
days after birth, in the presence of all available 
relatives (Bassas will travel incredible distances to 
participate in such social obligations) ; the actual 
naming is done by the father after propitiatory 
sacrifice at the ancestral shrine. There is a belief in 
reincarnation and a boy will frequently be named 
after his grandfather or great-grandfather if consulta- 
tion of the oracle indicates that the latter is about to 
enter on a new phase of existence ; other names will 
be chosen after some well-known local character or 
to commemorate some notable contemporary event. 

43. Some typical names are : (a) Men 
Kpayiaki, name given to a child after a succession of 

children have died at birth ; Adaruivayia, sunlight ; 
Etoico, similar to Kpanaki — literally ‘ will he die? ’ ; 
Ajiga, God’s will ; Soko, God’s gift ; Aseyieyie, the 
reward of virtue or effort ; Asekpa, the helper ; 
Ekpeibo, steamboat ; Aduyiiya, the world (borrowed 
from Hausa). 

(6) Womeyi 

Ezengafu, ' no brother ' ; Ayidiuyia, ' the tale-bearer ’ ; 
Tafayiayyia, ‘ Don't give it to him ’ ; llayesJie, ‘ It 
‘ has not befallen ’ (the parent hoped for a son) ; 
Egiteshujwe, ' The only woman in the house ’ (a 
girl born after a succession of boys) , Adaun, a 
reincarnation of the grandmother : literallv ‘ the 
‘ old lady.' 

44. Childhood. The mother will suckle her children 
until nearly three years of age in the case of girls and 
nearly four in the case of boys, who are considered to 
be more difficult to rear — it is a common sight to see 
a sturdy, well-built child with a full set of milk-teeth 
suddenly break off from play, run to his mother, 
reach up for her breast and stand there drinking 
lustily ; the belief that continued lactation confers 
immunity from pregnancy may explain why children 
are encouraged in this practice. Breast-feeding in the 
later stages is augmented by a thin gruel. 

45. After weaning, both sexes are introduced to 
work — the boys accompanying their fathers to the 
farm where they are instructed in the simpler garden- 
ing operations, the girls helping in their small way 
with household tasks, drawing water, collecting 
kindling, cleaning dishes, and the like ; from an early 
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age they are accustomed to the carrying of loads in 
the characteristic Bassa manner — this is exclusively 
a woman's job — a conical wooden bowl is placed on 
the shoulder, in it are placed three sticks to form a 
tripod on which the load is balanced : the women 
will carry heavy and cumbersome burdens for long 
distances in this manner. The boys are also instructed 
in the art of mat and basket weaving. There are no 
age -grades. 

46. At about eight years of age, or even later, 
according to individual development, the teeth are 
tiled and the tribal marks [inyete, see, however, para. 
20) applied, a number of children up to ten or more 
being done at one sitting ; body markings are not 
obligatory and may be done in later years. Neither 
circumcision nor clitorodectomy are practised. 

47. There is a form of ordeal, egunnu — boys who 
have reached the required age assemble at harvest 
time, gird themselves with a short kilt of raffia and 
beads and, naked from the waist upwards, strike each 
other in turn with rawhide whips, the ritual being 
somewhat similar to the Fiilani sliaraj, and almost 
certainly borrowed from the Fulani. The blows are 
heavy and draw blood. The elders stand by to 
observe the conduct of the youths and the proceedings 
are presided over by an old woman, long past child- 
bearing, who exhorts the contestants to show forti- 
tude. An exhibition of cowardice is regarded as 
shameful and involves the individual in a second 
ordeal the following year. The proceedings close 
with a liberal supply of beer. 

48. On attaining adolescence a boy is introduced 
(several of them at a time) into the secrets of the 
religious rites (even whilst a small boy he will have 
learned something about them) and is placed under 
a binding oath not to impart these even to his 
mother ; daughters are in no circumstances in- 
structed in the my.sterics, the purpose of which is in 
some respects no doubt designed to keep the women 
in proper subjection. There is no form of ordeal or 
initiation for girls nor is there any ceremony on the 
appearance of the first men.ses. 

49. Marriage. Marriage amongst the Bassas is 
exogamous as regards the ‘ kindred ’ and there is not 
the least doubt that, formerly, clan exogamy was 
practised ; it is patrilocal and the basis is exchange. 
A youth meeting a girl who takes his fancy will tell 
his parents and they will arrange matters with the 
parents of the girl (the business is transacted by the 
fathers on both sides or by the eldest surviving uncle 
if the father is dead), the consent of the girl herself 
being obligatory. These pourparlers having been 
satisfactorily concluded, the father will return and 
notify his son and the latter will summon a number of 
young friends and instruct them to waylay the girl 
at some market which she is known to attend. The 


party set off on the chosen market-day and, on arrival, 
one of their number is set to watch her movements — 
when he sees that she is packing up her loads prepara- 
tory to going home he will slip back and tell his com- 
panions who will go off ahead and lay up in the 
bush alongside the path to her village. The ‘ scout ’ 
is meanwhile walking ahead of her and, on passing 
the ambush, will give some sign that the girl is 
approaching behind him — as she passes they spring 
out and seize hold of her ; she will cry out and 
struggle until she is finally overpowered and carried 
back bodily to the bridegroom's compound where she 
is set dovTi and given into the custody of his mother 
or, if the latter be dead, of his eldest brother’s wife. 
Xo one pays the least attention to her cries when she is 
seized, for those who hear them are perfectly well 
aware as to wffiat is toward. 

50. That night there is a feast and dancing in the 
compound and much beer-drinking — the girl takes no 
part in these festivities, being in fact kept in strict 
custody lest she may seize the chance of escaping to 
her home. The next morning she is w^ashed and her 
body is rubbed w ith a preparation of cam-wood which 
is supposed to soften and beautify the skin ; the 
operation is repeated again that evening and yet once 
more the following morning, the bathing being 
carried out by the bridegroom’s mother or his eldest 
brother’s wife — after the third w^ashing her head and 
body are shaved and she is once more anointed with 
camwood. A new cloth is WTapped aroimd her and 
the bridegroom is then admitted ; there is no further 
ceremonial. Precisely the same ritual appHes to 
secondary marriages. 

51. If it be found that the girl is not a virgin there 
is a great to-do and she is forced, in family conclave, to 
divulge the name of her seducer ; if the bridegroom is 
really fond of her or she is particularly attractive he 
will do nothing further than mark dowm the name of 
the offender for future attention — should she be 
disappointing in other respects, however, she will be 
ignominiously returned to her parents. As else- 
where, morals tend to become looser and it is now not 
uncommon for girls to be betrothed before adolescence 
and to be brought up by the mother of the prospective 
groom who keeps a lynx-like eye oh her movements 
and conduct. 

52. If a w'ould-be benedict has no sisters of his owii 
as a basis for exchange he wull beg from the families 
of his cousins for discharge of his part of the bargain 
w^hen called upon ; the name of the exchange-wife 
must be given (even though the girl be of tender years) 
before the bride's family wull part possession — she 
becomes heritable by the brother of the man to whom 
she is in pledge. 

53. A man may have anything up to six wives and, 
on occasions more, but the average number is from 
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two to three ; the second wife will often actually be 
chosen by the first — it means less work for the latter 
and there is wisdom in allowing her to have some say 
as regards the woman who is to share her life and 
husband. The senior wife is in charge of the com- 
pound and appoints the daily tasks — she has definite 
authority over the others and the husband is bound 
to support her. The husband has no sleeping-hut of 
his own and (in theory) visits his wives in strict rota- 
tion, spending two or three nights with each. 

54. The levirate marriage is obligatory and an 
interesting feature in connexion with it is that the 
first child born of such union is believed to be the 
actual child of the woman's dead husband ; the eldest 
son of a first marriage will always claim to inherit the 
first child of his mother's second marriage, a claim 
which cannot be disputed. In the social life of the 
compound where such a marriage has taken place, 
the brother's widow takes precedence of his own 
* senior wife.' It seems clear that the purpose of this 
form of marriage is not only to ‘ raise up seed to the 
’ dead ' but to preserve the unity of the social organi- 
zation. The sororate marriage is also practised but is 
seldom regarded as a ' good ‘ marriage. 

55. The laws of prohibition are rigid and include 
cross-cousin marriages. There is avoidance of the 
mother-in-law. 

56. Adultery is fairly common and usually takes 
place in the bush— the woman meeting her paramour 
at some prearranged rendezvous on the way to 
market ; where it results in pregnancy and the 
circumstances are such that the husband can by no 
means be persuaded that he is the author, the woman 
is forced to divulge the father's name and the child is 
claimed by the husband. It would seem that the old 
adage ’ it's a wise child, etc.' has particular applica- 
tion amongst the Bassas and, although this may 
appear to be an overstatement, the writer is assured 
that it is not ; one might almost say that adultery is 
condoned — the social organization offers little remedy. 
It is exceedingly rare for a complaint of this nature to 
be taken either to the Native Court or to an Adminis- 
trative Officer ; in a Division where a very large 
proportion of the latter’s time is taken up in hearing 
such complaints this is in itself significant. 

57. Divorce. Divorce is rarely practicable — it leads 
to too much trouble and complication, for if the 
woman leaves her husband and returns to her father, 
the husband's family will at once reclaim the 
exchange-wife, which act will make the divorcee 
extremely unpopular with her brother or such 
member of her family as may be immediately affected. 
Sterility and frigidity, however, invariably lead to 
divorce, but the wife's family will in that case usually 
provide a substitute. 

58. Death. Death is accepted as a rule as a 


natural phenomenon, but where there is no obvious 
cause such as accident, familiar disease, or old age, 
the agency of some evil spirit or of some person 
possessed with powers of witchcraft is suspected : 
in former days (occasionally nowadays for that 
matter) such death would have at once culminated in 
a trial by ordeal, the suspected person being required 
to demonstrate his (more frequently ‘ her ') imiocence 
by drinking an infusion of sasswood at the deceased's 
death -bed or grave. It may be mentioned here, 
since it has been the cause of so many illegal trials of 
this nature, that the most violent superstitious dread 
attaches to certain dreams and to see a person one 
knows in a dream is a certain portent that the person 
seen is seeking to encompass your death or to involve 
you or yours in misfortune. 

59. The spirit of man is believed to survive after 
death when it is known as ugugu (probably borrowed 
from the Igala egugu) and may manifest itself as a 
ghost (baratu ) — should it do so it is believed to be 
evilly disposed. There is widespread belief in rein- 
carnation, generally in the body of the grandchild or 
great-grandchild, the spirit remaining in the under- 
world whilst awaiting re-birth. This underworld is 
believed to have a definite social order and organiza- 
tion though it was not found possible to obtain any 
details regarding it. 

60. Death will always take place, if this can 
possibly be arranged, in the house of the dying man's 
father ; it is not believed to be propitious to die else- 
where. However far from home a man may be 
taken sick, the moment it a]ipears ])robable that he 
may succumb to his illness every effort will be made 
to bring him home : should this prove impossible, his 
how and arrows, knife and hoe (as being most inti- 
mately identified with deceased) are brought back and 
placed in his father's hut. A dying woman, similarly, 
will always be laid to rest in the hut which she has 
shared with her husband. 

61. Those who attend the death-bed are the father, 
brothers and sons of the deceased — no women are 
permitted to be present, it is strictly taboo for them to 
look upon the corpse of a man , men, however, are 
allowed to be present at the death of a woman, those 
usually attending being the husband, sons, and the 
woman s owtl brother — should she be buried without 
the latter having been summoned this would be a 
grave breach of customary law and would at once 
raise the suspicion in the minds of her family that the 
death was brought about by foul means. There is no 
actual ritual (so far as could be ascertained after 
exhaustive inquiry) at the actual moment of passing. 

62. As soon as possible after death, the corpse is 
washed and shaved, a duty which is enjoined on the 
eldest surviving brother or failing such, the eldest 
son ; the eyes are closed and the jaw bound with a 
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white cloth, and (if the wealth and circumstances of 
the family permit) the body is clad in gown, trousers, 
and hat. ]Mean while a summons has been sent to the 
male relatives from far and near (even into the 
Nassarawa Division, north of the River Benue) and 
not until these have all assembled or have been satis- 
factorily accounted for. may the interment take 
place. Failure to attend unless for some good reason 
would incur grave social stigma. This will sometimes 
involve a delay of anything up to three days or longer. 

63. The grave is dug by youths from neighbouring 
houses, and having completed this they are summoned 
to bear the corpse to its resting-place. The actual 
interment is attended by all available male relatives 
except the father of the deceased, ' who is consumed with 
' shame that he, who by tale of years should have pre- 
‘ deceased his son, is yet alive.’ The corpse is 
actually laid in the grave by the next youngest 
brother : the nearer relatives each provide a cloth 
which is wrapped around the body. 

64. With the corpse is buried his pipe and a supply 
of tobacco and a calabash containing money sub- 
scribed by the relatives and deceased’s wives so that 
he shall lack for nothing on his long journey to the 
underworld, or, that should he meet there one to 
whom he owed money in their earthly existence he 
shall be able to discharge his debt. If a man, the 
corpse is laid on its right side facing the East, for the 
sun rising there will remind him that it is time to be 
up and go to his farm : if a woman, she is laid on 
her left side facing the West, for there she will see the 
setting sun w4iich will warn her that her man will 
soon be returning and that it is time to jnepare the 
evening meal. 

65. The actual grave consists of a well-shaft some 
4 to 5 feet in depth, with a gallery tunnelled out 
across the bottom : in this gallery a mat is spread 
and the corp.se is laid up^m it at full length. At the 
bottom of the well-shaft a rough wooden frame is 
fixed, it is then sealed and the shaft itself is filled in, 
whdst over the surface an earthern mound is raised 
about 3 feet high (more in the ca.se of nf)tables) to 
mark the site. At the apex of this mound an oblong 
piece of stone (about 12 inches by 6 inches) is set and 
is surmounted with a red fez and turban ; these 
latter are left in position until they rot — if, however, 
it is the gi’ave of an important individual such as an 
elder, a grass-n^ofed shelter will be erected over it to 
protect it from the weather. Graves of children are 
not marked nor is there any ceremony such as has 
been described— their attitude to child mortality is 
entirely fatalistic. 

66. The body having been interred, the mourners 
return to the compound and sit drinking beer, dis- 
cussing the attributes of the deceased and the disposal 
of his property— this being arranged in the presence of 


all the male relatives who must be satisfied that his 
children are properly provided for. At intervals 
throughout the night guns are discharged, not as 
might be supposed to scare away animals or evil 
spirits, but to demonstrate to those within earshot 
that here was a man of substance with numerous 
connexions who were delighted to honour him by a 
prodigal waste of valuable and expensive gunpowder. 
A person whose obsequies are not distinguished in this 
manner is held to be of no account. 

67. The next morning, at sunrise, the mourners 
repair once more to the grave -side where an animal 
(preferably a ram) is sacrificed ; its throat is pressed 
against the stone surmounting the grave-mound and 
there cut so that the blood flows over it. The 
animal is then cut up. roasted in situ and the funeral 
feast is served there ; much beer is drunk with this 
and libations poured to the accompaniment of some 
valedictory apostrophe by the mourners in turn. 
This completes the ceremonies and all now disperse 
to their homes. 

68. Notables will be buried in some public place 
such as a market, or at the side of a much-used road, 
so that all may think on the deceased as they pass ; 
humbler folk are interred at the back of the com- 
pound — there are no recognized funerary groves. 
Suicides are buried at the foot of the tree from which 
they have hanged themselves, the ceremony being 
preci.sely the same in this case ; nor did it vary when 
deceased was a suspected witch who had died as the 
result of trial by ordeal — restitution had been made 
and the usual honours must be accorded ! 

69. The male relatives remain in a state of mourn- 
ing for about seven days (about forty days in earlier 
times) and his wives for five months ; during this 
period the hair is allowed to grow and clothing is not 
changed — the woman must bathe herself twice daily 
but may not cup her hands to perform her ablutions, 
she must use a special calabash to pour the water over 
her body — no explanation could be obtained for this 
custom. No forms of food are taboo during the 
period of mourning, 

70. Inheritance passes to the eldest son if of age, 
and, failing this, to the deceased's next younger 
brother (in contradistinction to the neighbouring 
Igala rule of the eldest brother) who .stands in loco 
parentis to the orphan ; in either case the younger 
brother inherits the wives, but in the second alterna- 
tive the actual property is held (theoretically) in 
trust by him on the orphan's behalf, a trust which in 
practice is honoured more in the breach than the 
observance. If there be no younger brother there is 
remainder to the elder brother who may, at his 
discretion, divide the estate between deceased’s son 
and his own son — for these two are regarded as 
brothers. 
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71. Should deceased have neither brother nor son. 
the property may pass to his eldest surviving daughter 
though male cousins would claim precedence. In no 
event does inheritance x^ass to a wife, the argument 
being that she herself is a heritable chattel. 

72. Inheritance disputes in the old days were 
settled by the Clan Headman with the aid of a 
committee of elders. The heir, incidentally, becomes 
responsible for the debts incurred by the deceased 
and their discharge is his first duty. 

73. On the death of a woman, her prox^erty x'^ asses 
to her eldest surviving son, or, failing male issue, to 
her own eldest brother — the husband gets nothing. 
In this connexion it is of interest to note that the 
women are generally wealthier than the men ; the 
woodpile (that most characteristic feature of Bassa 
compounds) is hers, so are the livestock ; moreover 
she accumulates money from marketing, the sale of 
pots and profits from brewing — even the beer she 
brews for her o^\n menfolk has to he x^^dd for by 
them, though she will buy the grain for its manu- 
facture from her husband. The proceeds of market- 
ing of his own farm x^roduce are of course handed over 
intact to the husband. The goats and sheex) she 
breeds for sale ' on the hr>()f/ the she butchers 
herself, smoke -cures the flesh, and sells it in the 
market. She is a thrifty soul, sx^ending little on 
herself save for an occasional cloth or some cheap 
article of adornment which takes her fancy (unlike 
the Igala woman she does not smoke), so that it will 
be seen that she may amass (xiiite a store of money 
during her lifetime. She will lend money to her 
husband at tax-time, or perhaps to pay some court - 
fine, but it has very definitely to be rex)aid either in 
money or in grain for brewing. The grey mare is the 
better horse. 

Chapter VI : Beliefs 

74. The religious beliefs of the Bassa-Komos merit 
much closer and more detailed examination than the 
WTiter was able to give to them. Broadly, Bassas 
believe in (/) a universal Creator, Agivatana, {ii) a mis- 
cellany of lesser deities (of whom Ebefu is the most 
important) enshrined in an axe or some other cult us 
emblem, varying in each clan, and finally (in) com- 
munion with the ancestors. 

75. Agivatana is recognized as the source of light 
and of all life and dwells in the skies — he is too 
remote for individual worshi]) or, in the ordinary way, 
for supplication in respect to individual needs. He 
will be apx) reached on the occasicm of some major 
distress — drought, war, large-scale epidemics and the 
like ; he has no shrine nor is he rexirescnted by an 
image but there are certain places which are con- 
sidered as favourable for establishing contact with 

L 


him ; more often than not, the top of some lonely 
hill or a grove in .some ])atch of dense forest — these 
are regarded as sacred and it ib po.ssibly their quality 
of solitude which renders them ausjiicioiis. 

Tfi. Ehpju (wIkj is principally identified with the 
large Akuba Clan) and other lesser deities are more 
intimately accessible : as .stated previously, his 
spirit IS enshrined in an axe-head, this having x^otent 
value as an oath -binder. Prayer and sacrifice are 
made to him at the shrine in which the emblem is 
kex)t and he is believed to exercise a controlling 
influence over all the ]ietty accidents of the com- 
munity life ; his wishes and x^ronoimcements are 
interpreted b}- diviners (r/. Igala and Igbirra from 
whom the Bassa has in all x^robability borrowed 
this technique) who of course exact a tribute for such 
service. 

77. As amongst their neighbours, however, it is the 
ancestral sx^irits which are the most e.sseiitial factor 
in the social organization, for they remain after death 
an integral part of the community. The .shrine by 
which they are personified is known as Ada (father) 
and this is to be found in every hamlet. Annual 
sacrifice is made there at the Guinea Corn harvest, 
for here, it is believed, that the spirits of the ancestors 
congregate U) commune with their descendants. All 
the members of the hamlet, men and women, will 
gather there and, after the sacrificial animal has been 
slaughtered, libations of beer and blood are x^<H^red 
over the shrine : this act is followed by a feast lasting 
for some three days or hjnger. The annual ceremony 
a])art, the ancestral sx)irit is the subject of great 
veneration, frequent sacrifice, and communion on the 
part of the individual : identification of the ancestral 
sjurit does not go back farther than the two or three 
immediately preceding generations for, as has been 
observed elsewhere, there is a firm belief that after 
sojourn in the underworld the spirit is reincarnated 
in the x^erson of a great -grandchikl. 

7S. There is no suxierstitioiis dread attaching to 
purely natural such as thunder and 

lightning but a very wholesome piiysical fear of the 
latter ; the earth is believed to be fiat, and the larger 
planets to be inhabited. 


>o;Ne Kiyh'^'hip Clas.sijicaiory Terms 


Relation 

Term 

Reciprocal 

Father 

Ada 

lyawomi 

Mother 

Omu 

lyawomi 

Paternal Grandfathf^r 

Fgbunokoshi 

Igyalumi 

Paternal Orandinother 

Bungufunu 

Igyalumi 

Elder Brother 

Batagum 

Bohungum 

Younger Broth(^r 

BohunLjuin 

Batagum 

Father's elder brother 

.\<la'ato 

lyawomi 

do. younger do. 

Adatowi 

lyawomi 

Father's elder sister 

As.hiino 

Lyawomi 

do, youngnr do. 

.Ashiiuo-tidike 

lyawomi 

Father's elder brother’s son 

Batagum 

Bohungum 

do. younger brother’s son 

Bo lain gum 

Batagum 
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Relation. 


Tenn. 


do. elder brother’s daughter 
Elder Sister 
Younger Sister 
F’s elder sister’s son 


Bungofom 

Batagum 

Bungofom 

Yaoshimo 


Reciprocal. 

Ukwcyeme 
Bufungiun 
Batagum 
Ikweyeme oi 
Tatueme 


Relation 

do. younger sister’s son 
;Mat. Grandfather 
Mat, Grandmother 
Son 

Daughter 


Term 

Batagum 

Ugbunokoshi 

Kaka 

lyawomi 

lyawomi 


Reciprocal 

Batago 

Igyalumi 

Igyalumi 

Ada 

Ada 


By L. BoManoivkz : .4 Lecture delivered to the Royal Anthropological Instk 
Cf. 1944, 36. Illustrated. 


THE POLISH TATARS. 

tide 7 December. 1943. 

Among the national minorities of Poland there 
existed a Tatar tribe small in number, in all 
some thousands of souls, inhabiting the region of 
Vilna. Unlike the other regions inhabited by the 
peoples of this race, it had never been touched by 4 he 
Tatar invasions. I shall examine the following 
questions : 

(1) Why and how did the Tatars come to settle in 
Poland ? 

(2) How was it that this small Islamic island, the 
most westerly, isolated among Christian communities, 
and never very numerous, yet preserved its religion 
intact during centuries, in an epoch which had never 
knowm religious tolerance ^ 

(3) Lastly, what are the distinctive traits of this 
tribe, both from the physical and from the psychologi- 
cal point of view ? 

Every^one agrees that these Tatars came from the 
Golden Horde, whose Empire was created about 
1240 by Batu, the grandson of Jenghiz Khan, and 
had dominated Russia during two and a half cen- 
turies, with its capital at Sarai. not far from the 
mouth of tlie Volga. But it is now necessary to 
define the term ‘ Tatar.' 

The Chinese call a ^longolian tribe by this name, 
and later the term came to apply to the whole army 
of Jenghiz Khan, although the majority were Turkish 
in race and the Mongols appeared mainly among the 
officers. When Batu's army established itself in 
south-eastern Europe, it became mixed with an 
amalgam of peoples, most of whom were also Turkish, 
and dominated by the Polovtsy, another Turkish 
people. Thus we see tliat the population of the 
Golden Horde, to whom the term ‘ Tatar,' originally 
applied to a Mongol tribe, was finally attached, was 
chiefly of Turkish origin and contained only a small 
proportion of Mongols. This is often not understood, 
but we may remember that the name of Russia is of 
Scandinavian origin and originally applied to a 
Scandinavian tribe, part of which settled in the North 
of Russia, and whose Prince, Riurik. founded the first 
Russian dynasty. 

We can now discuss the circumstances which led to 
the settlement of certain Tatars in Poland, It is 
above all well to remember that Poland then consisted 
of two parts : Poland proper, and Lithuania, which 


united in 1386. At that time the Grand Duchy of 
Lithuania was a great country stretching from the 
Baltic to the Black Sea. and towards the East up to 
the source of the Oka, a tributary of the Volga. Being 
obliged to defend itself against its neighbours, 
Lithuania began in 1319 its policy of alliance with the 
Golden Horde and as a result the Tatars soon partici- 
pated in war at the side of the Lithuanians. As the 
Lithuanians were pagan before the union with 
Poland, the question of religious differences did not 
arise. The Lithuanians themselves were, moreover, 
not very numerous (according to historians, they then 
numbered about 250,900), since the population of the 
Grand Duchy was composed mostly of Slavonic 
elements, i.e. White Russians and Ukrainians : and 
the Grand Dukes therefore conceived the idea of 
establishing Tatars in the country to ' strengthen ' the 
Lithuanian elements. 

The first authentic Act concerning the establish- 
ment of the Tatars in Lithuania is dated 1301, but it 
can be assumecl that the first colonies had settled 
somewhat earlier. With the decline of the Golden 
Horde at the end of the fourteenth century, civil wars 
were another cause of considerable Tatar immigra- 
tion into Lithuania. The partisans of a defeated 
Khan often sought refuge in Lithuania, their tradi- 
tional ally. A third but minor source of immigration, 
dating from the beginning of the sixteenth century, 
consisted in the prisoners taken in wars against the 
Khanate of the Crimea. 

The Grand Dukes of Lithuania received the Tatars 
on the following basis : they were given land in return 
for the military service they wotild render in case of 
war. These simple warriors were established in 
villages which had, at the beginning, a purely Tatar 
character. Nobles were granted estates of a size 
corresponding to their degree of nobility in the Golden 
Horde, or to the distinction of the service which they 
had rendered their adopted country. These estates 
could not have been very large if one considers that, 
according to the census of 1630, the Lithuanian 
Prince of Sloutck had to provide more than 700 armed 
horsemen, while the richest Tatar only had to fur- 
nish 8. 

The rights of the Tatars to the land had a clearly 
feudal character. It could be defined as a sort of 
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usufruct in perpetuity, since the Tatars could not 
acquire or cede their land in any way without authori- 
zation from the Royal power. For this reason they 
w^ere sometimes called ’ Royal Tatars,* or, in Western 
terminology, direct vassals of the King. This right 
of usufruct to the land was transformed in time into a 
right of property pure and simple. 

In the Middle Ages the Polish Tatars enjoyed almost 
all civic rights. Thus, for example, the noble Tatars, 
owners of estates, had the right to possess serfs. 1 
have said ‘ almost ’ all rights, since they did not enjoy 
political rights up to the time of the Polish partitions, 
i.e. up to the end of the eighteenth century. They 
did not participate in elections to the Central Diet, or 
to the provincial diets. The Jagellonic Kings had 
shown a tendency to make the rights of the Tatar 
nobility conform to those of the Polish nobility, but 
after that dynasty died out there was a reactionary 
movement in relation to the Tatars. This was due to 
Jesuit influence, and had begun at the beginning of 
the seventeenth century, in the reign of Sigismund III 
Vasa (a Prince of Swedish origin), who was an intran- 
sigent Catholic. But the Tatars had shown them- 
selves to be so loyal during this epoch, which had 
been troubled by perpetual wars between Poland and 
Turkey, Sweden, Russia and the Cossacks of the 
Ukraine, that finally, towards the third quarter of the 
seventeenth century, in the reign of John Sobiecki, 
Tatar rights were completely restored. 

It is worth noting, in passing, that the percentage 
of nobles was rather liigh among the Polish Tatars^ 
probably as a result of the civil wars in the Uolden 
Horde. The Book of Armorial Bearings of their 
noble families, published at Vilna in 19:29, contains 
several hundred pages and it is certainly not com- 
plete. Certain families had been able to prove their 
genealogy back to the beginning of the fifteenth 
century. Among them there were even descendants 
of Jenghiz Khan ; the best known of these was Hadji 
Girei, founder of the Khanate of the Crimea, the 
grandson of Tokhtamysh. Khan of the Golden Horde 
and celebrated rival of Tamerlane, as well as two 
tzareviches, Punski and Ostrynski. A scientific 
study of the noble Tatar families of Poland would 
certainly be an interesting contribution to the history 
of the Golden Horde, a history which is yet to be fully 
written. 

In receiving the Tatars, the Grand Dukes of 
Lithuania had guaranteed them complete religious 
toleration. In each Tatar village there was a mosque, 
and also in certain towns. There had even been 
more : there exists a legend, supported by some 
historians, according to which, up to the beginning 
of the sixteenth century, Tatars had the right to marry 
Christians without changing their religion and on 
condition that the children of these marriages kept 


the faith of their fathers. One explanation of this 
privilege is that the Tatars usually arrived in the 
country without women. The custom would account 
for the fact that later certain Tatar families had 
Slavonic names, as a result of their ancestors having 
adopted the family names of their Christian wives ; 
and also for the fact that fairly soon, in any case 
towards the middle of the sixteenth century, the 
Tatars had forgotten their mother tongue. Thus the 
P(dish Tatars possess a whole literature in the White 
Russian and Polish languages, but written in Arabic 
letters. 

As for militar}' service, in case of general mobiliza- 
tion the Tatars formed their own regiments, com- 
manded by their own chiefs. This tradition was 
maintained right up to recent times. The Tatars had 
participated in all the wars of Poland, serving her, 
according to the words of one writer, ‘ witii a devotion 
' extending to sacrifice.' The Tatars had especially 
distinguished themselves during Poland’s struggle for 
independence. During the insurrection called the 
(Confederation of Bar, the Tatar general Jusuf Bielak 
had defeated the Russians in the only battle won by 
the insurgents in Lithuania. During the insurrection 
of Kosciuszke, in 1795. they had put into the field six 
regiments of cavalry, and had distinguished them- 
selves during the defence of Mina. 

We may note as a curiosity that it is to the Polish 
Tatars that we owe the name of a type of cavalry 
called the rhJdus, Ulan was the name of an old 
noble Tatar family famous in the military annals of 
Poland. In the first half of the eighteenth <*enturv, 
a (’olonel Ulan comman(h‘d a regiment of Tatar 
cavalry which so pleased the then King of Poland, 
August of Saxony, by its exercises and its equipment, 
that he established in Saxony a similar regiment 
called rhlans. From Germany this type of cavalry 
was later introduce! I to Poland and to Russia. The 
British counterpart is the Lancers. A Captain Ulan 
commanded the squadron. of Polish Tatars attached 
to Napoleon's Guard. The last descendant of this 
family, a cavalry general, died at the beginning of this 
war, at Vilna. 

Before the war of 1914-18 one used to call these 
Tatars Lithuanian for, as we have seen, they had 
settled in territory formerly Lithuanian. But since 
Lithuania separated from Poland after the last war, 
they are now appropriately called ' Polish Tatars.' 

It is thus the fraternity of arms which explains 
why, during the epoch of violent struggles of Chris- 
tianity with Islam, there flourished a Muslim minority 
in Poland which enjoyed almost all rights of citizen- 
ship. 

From what has been said one can see that the Polish 
Tatars engaged, above all, in two professions : 
agriculture and war. This tradition was maintained 
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lip to our time, with but the difference that fnmi the 
end of the eighteenth century they also began to enter 
civil careers. eb])ecially the administration and law, as 
judges and barristers, as well as other liberal pro- 
fessions such as medicine and industry. Curiously 
enough there have never been traders among them. 

The tradition of army service largely explains the 
drop in numbers of the Polish Tatars. They suffered 
very heavy losses during the last great war and the 
civil war which followed in Russia. We do not know 
the exact number of Tatars in the ranks of the 
Imperial Russian army in the last war. but it must 
have been high as they provided 2i) generals, which is 
a very considerable proportion for a people of 25,000 
souls. In the Russian revolution of 1917-20. the 
Polish Tatars were bound to take an active part, as 
the intellectual classes were prominent in the inde])en- 
dence movement of the Tatars of the Crimea and 
Azerbaijan. (General Sulkiewicz. for example, was 
head of the Crimean regional government in 1917, and 
then chief of staff of the Azerbaijan army. He paid 
with his life for his devotion to the cause of his co- 
religionists, as he saw it. 

After the last war the Tatars found themselves 
divided between three states : Poland. Lithuania, and 
Russia. Most had returned to Poland where, at the 
beginning of this war, they numbered about 7,000. 
Their division among three states had obviously 
weakened their national strength, but the re-estab- 
lishment of Poland gave them advantages which 
largely comjiensated ff)r this weakening. In fact a 
free Poland opened up before them an opportunity to 
fulfil their cultural and religious aspirations. 

One of the first acts of the Polish government in 
relation to the Tatars was the establishment of an 
autocephalous Muslim church, in the form of an 
autonomous !Muftiate. This act had important con- 
se([uences. Before the re-establishment of Poland, 
the Polish Tatars depended in religious matters on the 
Muftiate of the Crimea, which took little interest in 
their fate, so that the Polish Tatars were completely 
deprived of religious direction. The creation of the 
new Muftiate changed all this Above all the 
]\Iuftiate began to raise the cultural level of the i warns. 
creating courses of advanced re-education for this 
purpose In addition young men began to be sent to 
Cairo to attend the courses in Muslim theology at the 
University of El Azhar. Furthermore the ^Muftiate 
published jirayer books in two languages : Arabic and 
Polish. At the beginning of the present war there 
were 17 moscpies and 3 houses of prayer in Poland. 
Attached to each mo.sque was a school where the imam 
taught the children the Arabic al])habet, the rites, 
and prat'ers. 

The establishment of the Muftiate had also helped 
the Polish Tatars to maintain relations with their 
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co-religionists abroad. They were now represented 
at all Islamic congresses, and the Polish Mufti made 
frequent journeys abroad, in order to enter into 
personal contact with his colleagues. 



FIG. 1.— POLISH TATAFt HOSQVE 


The Polish Tatars are very deeply attached to their 
religion. For this reason mixed marriages are not 
encouraged. A Tatar who changes his religion 
immediately ceases to be a member of the Muslim 
community. Divorces, though they take place in 



FIG. ' 2 . POLISH TATAR GRAVE AXD MONUMENT 

accordance with the rules of the Chariat {i.e. the 
formalities are reduced to the minimum), are very 
rare, and one can say without exaggeration that the 
Tatars are devoted to family life. The proportion of 
large families was very considerable before the last 
war, but the rise in the cost of living after the last war 
led, as everywhere else, to a reduction in the number 
of large families. 

Tatar women differ little from Polish women, in 
that for instance a number have studied at univer- 
sities, and one has taken up an academic career. In 
accordance with Muslim tradition, however, Tatar 
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women pray separately from the men at the mosques. 
As far back as one can go into the past of the Polish 
Tatars, one finds no polygamy among them. 

Having become completely polonized, the daily life 
of the Polish Tatars, especially in the towns, is 
determined by the trend of the Polish surroundings. 
The strict observance of the Muslim rites is therefore 
relaxed in the towns. It is not the same in the 
country, where the rites are more strictly observed : 
thus, for example, Tatars living in the country do not 
work on Fridays. But if, on summing up. one 
observes a certain relaxation in the observance of the 
rites among the Polish Tatars, one can, on the other 
hand, say without exaggeration that they adhere 
firmly to the moral principles of their religion. 
Despite their reduced numbers the Polish Tatars 
have, thanks to the considerable proportion of 
intellectuals among them, played quite a noticeable 
role in the cultural and political life of Poland. 
Among them there have been judges, university 
professors, officers of high rank, senators, etc. 

I must specially mention the ' cultural movement ’ 
among the Polish Tatars. In principle the cultural 
movement of a national minority aims at the re- 
creation, or the development, of its own culture. 
This cannot be the case among the Polish Tatars ; who 
have forgotten their mother tongue, and being, not a 
national, but simply a religious minority, cannot 
pretend to create a culture of their own : for it seems 
that a specific culture presupposes, as a fundamental 
condition, the possession of one's original language. 
The aim of the cultural movement of the Polish 
Tatars is more modest : it is to enrich Polish culture 
by the addition of values which are the result of the 
Muslim religion and of a study of their history. It 
goes without saying that the cultural activity of 
Polish Tatars in other spheres is a part of Polish 
culture proper, of which I will not sj^eak here, nor 
mention their cultural activity before the re-establish- 
ment of Poland in 1918. In general, before this 
epoch, their cultural movement never had a systema- 
tic and organized character, but was rather sporadic 
and individual. This is explained by two main 
causes. In the first place, before the re-birth of 
Poland, the intellectual class of the Polish Tatars had 
been scattered throughout Russia, and, in the second 
place, the Russian government of that epoch did not 
regard manifestations of this kind, among national 
minorities, with a favourable eye. The renascence 
of Poland had, as I have said, opened a new era to the 
Polish Tatars from this point of view, since the Polish 
government not only tolerated their cultural move- 
ment, but supported it by various measures. 

It was organized in the following May : in each 
centre containing a sufficient number of Tatars, a 
cultural association Mas organized. The M ork of all 


the associations M'as co-ordinated by a central 
committee, and consisted above all in the organization 
of conferences on political, religious, and hi.storical 
questions, in the dissemination of literature, in the 
publication and collection of books, in the main- 
tenance of contact M’ith ^Muslims abroad, and in con- 
tacts Muth Muslims coming to Poland. During 
holidays a troupe of young people made theatrical 
tours. 

The most interesting form of cultural activity M^as 
the publication of books and periodicals. This began 
Muth the publication of the Armorial Mffiich Me have 
mentioned. As for periodicals, there were altogether 
three : The Islamic Review, a quarterly founded in 
198i) in WarsaM* by Vassan (hrei Djabagui. a journalist 
of Caucasian origin, related by marriage to the Polish 
Tatars. It M'as mostly devoted to religious questions. 
In order to encourage its circulation abroad, the 
principal articles M'ere summarizefl in French. The 
Tatar Life, founded in 1934. M'as the organ of the 
Muftiate and appeared at Vilna. It M'as chiefly 
concerned M'ith the daily life of the Polish Tatars. 
The Tatar Annual, founded in 1932 and edited by 
Arslan Kryczynski, also summarized its principal 
articles in French. The difference betMeen these 
three publications lay in that the Annual had a 
scientific character, M'hile the other two M'ere more 
popular. To Tatar Life only Polish Tatars contri- 
buted, M'hile the others M'ere open to other ^Muslims : 
Polish scientists also MTote in the Annual. Lastly, 
there M as a difference from the point of vicM' of size. 
The Annual ran to some 3b0 to 400 pages. M'hile the 
other Journals had only some 24 to 32 pages each. 

Most of the articles in the Annual <lealt M'ith the 
past of the Polish Tatars, The last volume consisted 
of a monograph on the Polish Tatars by Stanislas 
Krvezynski, a man of Tatar origin. This preoccupa- 
tion M'ith the past is not surprising Circumstances 
hmg prevented the Polish Tatars from realizing their 
cultural aspirations, and as a result their beliefs 
became too superficial, and the consciousness of their 
origin and particular history M'as M’eakened. It M'as 
thus natural that, as soon as circum.stances changed, 
they turned to the study of their religion and their 
past in order to find there factors M'hich M'ould 
strengthen their religious sentiments, and better 
enable them to resist the influence of other religions. 
They also turned to the study of their special origins 
and their history. In this M'ork the place of honour 
should be accorded to the article entitled * The Post- 
• W ar Xationalist Movement and the Polish Tatars,' 
published as a leading article in the first issue of the 
Tatar Aniuial, and Mritten by the President of the 
Central Committee of tlie Cultural Associations, 
Olguierd Kryczynski. It summarizes the ideology of 
the Polish Tatars and is, in addition, an interesting 
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contribution to the philosophy of Islam and of the 
post-war period. Apart from this, the Central 
Committee of the Cultural Associations published 
several books about Islam, translated from foreign 
languages, among them that of Lord Headley, 
entitled The Power of Islam. On the initiative of the 
leaders of the cultural movement, young Tatars 
devoted themselves more and more to the study of 
oriental languages and general questions. Before 
the war, this cultural movement had already de- 
veloped in an interesting manner, which enabled one 
to contemplate the future with confidence. 

We do not possess much information about the 
position of the Polish Tatars under German occupa- 
tion. But Ali Woronowicz, formerly a student at the 
University of El Azhar. who had been appointed 
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and those Tatars who had attempted to defend their 
mosque were shot without trial. 

As for the physical traits of the Polish Tatars, we 
are in a position to summarize them, thanks to the 
work of an eminent Polish anthropologist, Julian 
Talko Hryncewicz, professor at the University of 
Cracow. His work was published in 1907 under the 
title, The Polish Muslims or Tatars, and contained the 
results of examining 91 Polish Tatars, all males 
belonging to the lower or middle classes. Here I may 
only give the conclusions : 

(1) Polish Tatars are generally of medium height. 

(2) They have long legs and a short body. 

(3) They are generally of a dark type. 

(4) Their skull is brachy cephalic. 

(5) Their foreheads are narrow. 



Fir^. S. UROT'P OF POLISH TATARS 


Imam of Warsaw just before the war, was dismissefl 
by the Germans and replaced by another Muslim, who 
was not even of Polish Tatar origin. In December, 
1939 the French and Polish papers in Paris published 
the news that Arslan Xaiman Mirza Kryczynski, 
Vice-President of the Tribunal of Gd^mia and editor 
of the Tatar Annual, was shot by the Germans to- 
gether with other hostages in that town. His brother 
Olguierd, Vice-President of the Court of Appeal of 
Vilna and Director of the cultural movement, was 
deported by the Russians to the interior of Russia. 
The Arab daily El Harh published the news, a year 
ago, that as soon as well-known Tatars refused to 
collaborate with the Germans, the latter replied with 
brutal repression. Leading Tatars were sent to con- 
centration camps, where many died after torture. 
The Mosque of Slonim was converted into a garage, 


(b) They are broad-faced ; the orbits are wide ; 
the nose is small, more often fine than flat, straight and 
moderately long ; the mouth is medium, the lips 
sharply defined, the chin prominent or rounded, the 
eyes stand out, and the lobes of the ears are well 
developed. 

(7) They do not age premat me ly. Their hair 
begins to turn grey fairly soon, but it rarely becomes 
quite white, even at an advanced age. They retain 
their hair, even up to a great age. They begin to lose 
their teeth fairly soon, but not in considerable 
numbers until they are past 60. It has been con- 
cluded that they belong to a mixed race, from the 
following facts : (1) They are generally of medium 
height ; (2) the colour of their skin, hair, and eyes 
generally shows a mixed t}q>e ; and (3) the group of 
skull types among which, at the side of brachy - 
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cephalic there often appears a meso- cephalic type and 
more rarely the dolicho -cephalic. This variety of 
types is also observed in the dimensions of the fore- 
head. Thus, for example, among those of medium 
occiput one meets both straight and large noses, while 
among low faces one meets long ones. This mixture 
of traits is indeed confirmed, as we have seen, by the 
origin of the Polish Tatars. Before their arrival in 
this countr}’ the Tatars had already been a mixture ‘ 
of races. Having settled in Poland, it became more 
difficult for them to isolate themselves from the sur- 
rounding elements : thus there were mixed marriages 
with the native population during the first period of 
their existence in the country. And as, among the 
Tatars established in Poland, there had already been 
representatives of all the peoples which had composed 
the Golden Horde, there came about that mixture of 
various groups which prevails to the present day. 

From the types examined it is clear that the Polish 
Tatars once possessed a great proportion of Mongol 
blood, which then spread among the local natives. 
Thus, for example, of the 91 individuals examined, 
16 were of much less than average height, had 
shorter heads, larger prominence of face, aquiline or 
flat noses and slanting eyes, which are characteristic 
traits of the Mongolians. 

The result of my own observations is that the 
members of the upper classes were more often of 
Turkish type, while the peasants were generally more 
Mongolian. 


[Nos. 96, 97 

To what conclusion do we come as the result of all 
the data ? We have seen that the Polish Tatars are 
a remnant of the Golden Horde, detached from the 
original body and lost in the midst of a Christian 
population. It is in this fact, it seems to me, that the 
importance of a study of their characteristics lies. 
An investigation into the origin of this tribe, and above 
all, into the alliance between the Polish -Lithuanian 
Kingdom and the Golden Horde throws a light on the 
history of the Horde, a question of great importance 
if one remembers that the Golden Horde dominated 
Russia during two and a half centuries, and left 
numerous traces of its institutions, customs, and 
languages, and in the blood of her peoples. In other 
words, without studying the history of the Golden 
Horde in detail we cannot understand Russia. 

Secondly, the Polish Tatars, having become com- 
pletely polonized, represent a synthesis of some 
Asiatic and some European elements. In other 
words, they represent an example of the possibility of 
the complete adaptation by a people of purely Asiatic 
origin to conditions of European life. And if those 
are right who, as the result of the two wars which 
Europe has suffered during thirty years, deplore the 
fallibility of European civilization, in so far as it is 
based on materialistic foundations, and preach the 
need for Europe to turn towards Asia, the cradle of all 
religions, then the example of the Polish Tatars may 
be of interest again. 


ROYAL ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSTITUTE; PROCEEDINGS 


Song and Dance in Malekula. Summary of a Communica- 
tion hy John LayanU M.A., D.Sc. ; 4 April, 

1944. 

As in other parts of Melanesia the artistic genius 
of the natives may express itself in a variety of ways, for 
example in carving and inlay, or in the esoteric ritual of 
secret societies, so in the Small Islands and coastal 
districts of Malekula it expresses itself primarily in 
drama, music, and formal dancing. 

Whatever the origins of these Malekulan art -forms, the 
institutions that they now chiefly serve are, on the one 
hand, the great megalithic religious cycle called the Maki 
together with the Mortuary Rites for those wlio liav^e 
attained high Maki rank, and on the other hand Initia- 
tion. While music in the form of singing permeates all 
aspects of life (so that there are special branches of 
unaccompanied vocal music all liaving their own 
proper forms such as love -songs, children's songs, songs 
having to do with fishing, sailing, bird -life, and garden- 
ing, and above all the secret incantations of magic) what 
might be called the classical music of these islands is 
bound up with dancing and the highly specialized techni- 
que of orchestral performance on tlie slit -gongs. There 
are a number of these ritual Song -and -Dance cycles, each 
with its own complicated gong-rhythms, which accom- 
pany all major ritual activities. Sometimes they are 
performed during daylight, but more often at night 


during tlie full moon, wlien singing and dancing continue 
uninterruptedly from dusk till dawn, each night or con- 
secutive group of nights being devoted to a single cycle. 

One cycle has to do with the erection and consecration 
of a new set of the^e great gongs, the orchestra of which 
is led by an old man ] laying on a mother-gong, which 
may be anything up to twelve feet high, accom]>anied by 
a number of smaller gongs each beaten in a different 
rhythm, so that at times there may be as many as four 
interlocking rhythms sounded at once, while the feet of 
the dancers l>eat out a fifth rhythm and their vocal music 
is sung to a sixth. Other such cycles have to do with 
commemorating the ancestors, others with mythical 
subjects, yet others extolling the founders of the various 
forms of initiation rite, and so on. These songs are sung 
jiartly in unison and }iartly in harmony. Each song 
starts off with a refrain, so that one song may last from 
ten minutes to a quarter of an liour. .Xo one song may 
be repeated during the same night, so that on any one 
uiLxbt from 50 to 70 are sung, all belonging to the same 
cycle, 'faking all these ritual Song-and- Dance cycles 
together witli the innumerable secular songs, every native 
knows all or parts (and at any rate the tunes) of at least 
500 songs, and experts know many more. New songs are 
constantly being invented, and the best of these become 
incoi’porated into the general repertory while others die 
out. Any one may invent a new song (often coming to 
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liim 111 a (Iivaiii), and all ritual songs are cojiyright in the 
j'onse that they may not bo sung by others without due 
]iayinont. 

The dan<‘e> for these Sunir-and-Dance eyelet are, ^onie 
of them. 3 >rocHWonal, the dancers progressing from one 
end to tlie other of the lonir dancing-grounds (along the 
'>iiles of which are ranged the '^a('rlticlal megalithie monu- 
ments including dolmens, nu>noliths, and stone-plat- 
forms) or el-e taking place along the paths leading from 
the shore to the dancing-ground, and also connecting the 
ilaiicing-grounds of the different villages ; in this latter 
case the '>inging is unaccom])anied, as the orchestras are 
all erected in the dancing-grounds. Others are circular, 
the dancers moving around the wooden sacriticial ])osts 
in the cent I e of the dancing-grounds. 8])ectacular 
effects are obtained by some dancers moving clockwise 
while others circulate counter-clockwise. All villages in 
stated rotation congregate to take ])art in these dances, 
a dramatic feature of which, when they take place at 
night, IS the carrying by the men of the home -village of 
blazing torches some six feet long as they dance among, 
(or in the circular dances around), tlie guests. Yet other 
jirocessional dances are ]ierformed secretly and luiaccom- 
panietl iluring initiation iii'^ide the large and specially 
constructed initiation lodge. 

llie most formal dances of all are those called Xa-lctig, 
]>erformed on I'crtain occasions at da^\ui after an all-night 
dance. These are set pieces, rehearsed for weeks before- 
hand and preceded by mumming-play.s setting forth 
myth(.>logical or other subjects. They are danced by 
bands of men forming themselves into squares and going 
through a luunber of intricate and entrancing move- 
ments. One of the mo'^t famous of these dances repre- 
sents the sacred marriage (tlie women's parts being taken 
by bo\'s wearing women's aprons and false breasts), wliile 
another represents a hawk pouncing on its prey, sym- 
bolizing the conqueror of the skies that is believed to 
pre'^ide unseen over all their rite--. 

llie lecture was illustrated by .--lides and gramophone 
record^, and the lecturer himself sang a number of native 
song--. 

The paper was discussed by Mr. Braimholtz, Mr. 
Frank Howes, Dr. Audrey Richards, and Mr. Medlicott. 
Dr. Layard rejilied. 

Nutrition in East Africa. Sti^ntharg of <i CornyniDucatto^t 
by 3/ O'?, t/. 3/. Cnlirick : 14 April, 1944, at a 

Sj)^cial Joint Alerting with the International 
A // ican Institute. 

A brief summary was given of the history of nutrition 
wfu'k in E. Africa generally, with special reference to 
surveys au<l m ]>articular to the work of the intensive 
surve\ earned out in Xyasaland in 1938-9, by a team 
under the scientifi<* direction of Dr. H. 8. Platt of the 
Medical Research Council. The ])arty included Dr. 
Margaret Read, a]>pointed by the International African 
Institute, a medical officer and an agricultural officer 
sec()ndf‘d by the Xyasaland (h)vernment, a nutrition 
in\'estigaior, and, for ])art of the tune, an economic 
botanist. 

Along with their investigational work went exjienment 
anil develo])iiient, m diiections indicated by what they 
fomid, and arrangement.'^ were m^de in 1940 for a Xutri- 
tion Unit to carry on th(‘ work. Although reduced to a 
maintenance basis before it started and ham])ered by 
difficulties arising out of the war, thl'^ Unit survi\'ed and 
did valuable work until 1943, 

The general rlietary jiicture throughout K. Africa is the 
familiar colonial one of over-dependence on one starchy 

L 


staple food, accompanied by deficiency wdiich varies in 
both degree and kind and is often seasonal in its severity. 
The causes are the no less familiar trio — poverty, 
Ignorance, and inefficient husbandry. The w'artime 
recruiting campaigns show’ed the extent of malnutrition 
in the ]io]mlati()n. It contributed largely to the high 
rejection rates, while improvements in health and 
physicpie from the pro]ier feeding of recruits have often 
been noteworthy. 

Points stressed included the need for more ])ractical 
and realistic nutrition ])rot)aganda, the nutritional 
importance of certain traditional methods of food pre- 
])aration, and the dangers of encouraging earlier weaning 
except where care is taken to see that foods suitable for 
very young children are maile readily accessible. 

On the quantitative side, caution w'as urged in the 
interpretation of data from brief isolated dietary surveys, 
especially in })rimitive rural commimities. 

The effects of w^artime changes on the nutritional 
status of the general population and on its feeding habits 
are not yet knowm. In the army, dietary prejudices 
liave been broken dowm to such an extent that all the 
different tribes excejit the Somali have accepted a 
common ration. 

The Avar has bi“ought about an important change in 
the Avhole approach to nutrition work. Emphasis is no 
longer on the survey approach, but on overall food plan- 
ning, the nutritional foundation on wdiich all Avell- 
conceived food policies must be built. The Hot Springs 
Conference w^as an expression of the new outlook on a 
w orld scale. Xutritmnal smweys have, of course, a part 
to play in such planning, but they no longer hold the 
centre of the stage. 

The paper w^as discussed by Professor Forde, 3Iiss 
Wrong, Dr. Lucy 3Iair, 3Ir. Braiuiholtz. Major P. Granville 
Edge, Mr. Deans, Mr, Cooper, and 3Idlle. Roosl. Mrs. 
Culwick replied. 

An Architect’s Notes on Soviet Turkestan. Siunmary of 
a Communication by H. E. Adler : 18 April, 1944. 
The Kizil-kum steppe, of the ' red .sands,’ results 
from the failure of former irrigation systems, and 
preserves many monuments among its dunes— burial 
places of saints and chiefs, or vaults and niches of 
moscpies- In oasis-towms, such as Tashkent, smaller 
mosques are still in use, and the houses conserve tradi- 
tional plan and architectural forms. 

A fuller abstract of this communication will be 
published later in Man. 

Bereavement as a Field for Research : An Introduction 
with Special Reference to Recent Research on 
Bereaved Spouses. Summary of a Communica- 
tion by Professor David 3/. Fulcomer, Ph.D. : 
25 April, 1944. 

Dr. Fulcomer is Assistant Professor of Sociology at 
Brothers College of Drew' University, 3Iadison, Xoav 
Jersey, U.vS.A. ; now* on leave of absence while serving 
as field director for the American Red Cross with the 
United States Army Air Force in England. Until the 
present w'ar is ended, he can alw ays be reached if mail is 
addressed to him at his university. 

There exists in every culture a death-complex wJiich 
is an important part of the culture pattern. Its existence 
is reflected in many ways. Jt so }>ermeates numerous 
areas of a sockdy that its inqiortance and ramifications 
are ahvays one of the characteristics noted by any 
scientific student of the culture. 

Also, almost every liumaii being goes tlirough the 
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bereavement crisis at some time in lus hfe. For many 
the experience comes more than once. Ts it not peculiar, 
tlien, that more scientific iiivestijj^ation of this experience 
and all its ramifications upon a culture have not been 
instituted ? 

The scientific investigation of the death -complex is 
still a comparatively young endeavour as revealed by the 
dearth of scientific literature on the subject. Professor 
Thomas T). Eliot of Northwestern University, Evanston, 
Illinois, U.S.A., has unijiiestionably been the pioneer in 
the scientific analysU of the death-cumpk^x. He will be 
happy to correspond on this subject with anyone inter- 
ested or desiring fiu“ther information. Many others are 
interested in the development of research in this field 
and have made important contributions, especially 
Howard Becker of the University of Wisconsin, Willard 
Waller of Columbia C iiiverj^ity, and the writer. 

A few years ago Dr. Fulcomer decided to investigate 
how persons in American culture adjust themselves to 
the bereavement ex])erience. After a careful examina- 
tion and consideration of the many and varied aspects of 
this problem which have been left untouched by scientific 
research, he decided to stufly the adjust ive behaviour of 
bereaved sjiouses during the fii’st six weeks following 
bereavement. 

The cases were caiefully selected and limited in order 
to make the findings meaningful ; and a tei'hniipie of 
case study and analysis especially adapted to the problem 
at hand was developed and used. The aim of the study 
wa^s to discover answers to the following cpiestions : 

1. ^Vhat types of responses do bereaved persons make to 
bereavement, both immediately and also diirmg the first 
six weeks following bereavement ? 2. W'hat, if any, 

common sequences of behavuour are observable in these 
responses ? 

Seventy-two cases were used for this investigation. 
The data collected were carefully studied for uniformities 
and patterns. They reveal, it was discovered, certain 
uniformities in the sequences of behaviour which are 
common to all cases studied. The ' stages ' through 
which all seemed to go during the first six weeks follow- 
ing bereavement were : 1. immediate ; 2. post -immedi- 
ate ; 3. transitional ; and 4. repatterning. 

The data also reveal, it was discovered, that during 
each of these stages, the behaviour of each bereaved 
spouse fits into one of several distuict configurations of 
response. For a detailed report of this research see 
Fulcomer, David iM., ‘ The Adjust ive Behaviour of Some 
‘ Recently Bereaved Spouses,' Doctoral Dissertation 
Northwestern University, 1942. The findings of this 
study are well summarized by Eliot m the following : 
Eliot, Thomas D., ‘Of the Shadow of Death,’ in The 
Annals of the Americ(t)i Acadony of Political and iSocifd 
Science, September, 1943, 88—92. 

The stages and types of resjionse within each are ; 

I. I}mnediate. — ^1. Stoic ; 2. Dazed ; 3. Uollapise ; 

4. Lachrymose. 

II. Post -immediate, — I. Acquiescent ; 2. Excited ; 

3. Pro test ive ; 4. Detached ; 5. Despoiukait. 

III. Transitioiial, — 1. Alternating ; 2. Enforced- 

Uoilaborative ; 3. Attention-Seeking. 

IV. Repatter)iinij. — ^1. Projective ; 2. Participative ; 

3. Identification ; 4. Memory -Phantasy ; 5. Repressive- 
Seclusive. 


This study of bereaved jierson^ demonstrates only one 
type of researc'h possible in the invest illation of the death - 
complex. A great many others ought to be made. For 
instance, additional descriptive stiulies should be insti- 
tuted, methoiU of reducing tensions and mofles of 
adjustment ought to be ])laced under scientific scrutiny, 
responses of persons to bereavement should be psycho- 
logically examined, pre-bereavement and post-bereave- 
ment factors of importance should be discovered and 
evaluated. Tliese are only a few of the problems 
requiring further research. Each le'^earch will become 
a ste])]>ing-stone t(j the next. 

The death -complex can be profitably ap[)roached from 
many other directions. The emphasis could be laced 
uj)on groiq) readjustment, partieulai'ly that of the 
family. The professionalization of the fiuieral jaofession 
IS another fruitful and necessary approach. The socio- 
economic aspects need much more elaboration. And 
one could name numerous other desirable approaches. 

Regardless of the sjjecific approach, it is hoped that 
many social-scientists will now see the value and need of 
bereavement research. I’he field is both challenging and 
promising. The neces'^ity of ■'.cieiitifically examining 
this area of human social behaviour certainly as great 
as for other phases of life already much more thoroughly 
investigated. 

The }>aper was discussed by the Pre>'ident, Mr. Little, 
Dr. Lindgren, Miss E. Anderson, Dr. Mane Jahoda, and 
Mr. Braunholtz. Profes'-ior Fulcomer replied. 

Reactions to Modern Changes shown by Islam around 

m the Eastern Mediterrean. Sum) nary of a Com- 
munication by Professor H. J. Fleure, F,R.S. : 
9 May, 1944. 

In the Diiiaric Alps the Muslim include descendants 
of men who accepted Islam from coiKpierors and were 
allowed to retain their lands. JSir John Myres tells me 
that Bektashi refugees from the Turkish revolution are 
also pre^^ent. Islam here is neither progressive nor 
aggressive, but able men like Mehemet Ah have gone 
forth to lead other peoples. 

In Istanbul the discrediting of the old regime produced 
revolutionary fervour, and neglect of the most(ues. This 
fervour is passing and older ideas >eem to be re-emerging 
to some extent. 

In Syria and Palestine the Ottoman collapse prompted 
orientation towards Arabia. es])ecially a^ there was fear 
of Eurojiean influence (French, British, Jewish). There 
has thus been a tendency to orthodoxy. 

Sa’udi Arabia is unique in trying to maintain the 
sacred law' (Shari'a), with comjiromise interpretations 
for all jnirposes. The isolation of Riail’h is a factor 
here. 

Ill Egypt the almost millennial tradition of El Azhar 
university is being modifieil by introduction of modern 
studies, and the Shari'a is little used except in personal 
matters. 

In N. Africa outside Egyjit emotionalist movements 
have been a feature for centuries and they have con- 
tinued into modern times. 

The general tendency is thus towards a reduction of 
such homoireneity as formerly existed in western Islam 
when It was focussed on the Shari'a. 

A fuller abstract wifi be published later in Max. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF INSTITUTIONS 


Population and the Family, .4 Conference convened 
bif the British Sociol Hygietic Council : 27 and 
28 April, 1944. Report bij Mrs. B. Z. Selignian, 
representing the Rngtd Anthropological Institute. 

The c'onfereiioe -\va^ well attended, chiefly by delegates 
from local govenmieiit authorities, who took a keen 
interest in the proceedin 

It wa^ announced that a Koyal Commission on Popu- 
lation has bet‘n appointed. 

The present ])Osition and po] filiation trends were 
.stated by Mr. Caradog Jone.s. Population tables for 
Eiiirlaiid and M ales, from 181 1 till 1931, show that in the 
tu*st generation (30 years), the population increased 
more than half as much again, wdiile in the last genera- 
tion increase was less than 25 per cent. 

Population is effected liy births, deatlis, and migra- 
tion. The la.st is so small that it need not be considered 
now'. Both the birth-rate and the death-rate have 
decreaseil considerably. While the population as a w hole 
is still uicreasing, the number of w'omeii imder 30 has 
already begun to decline. A stable population depends 
upon the re}>lacement <>f girl infants in each generation. 
In England and Wales, in 1937, the birth- and death- 
rates were .such that, as.-,uiniiig the conditions to remain 
the same, every 10 girls would be replaced in the next 
generation by S. If the .same rate .shoukl continue for 
three generations, the i) 0 ])ulation of England and ^Vales 
would be halved. But the alarming feature would be 
the relative age of the population w ith only 10-5 per cent, 
under 15 and 17-1 per cent, over 65. as against 22*1 per 
cent, under 15 and 8*4 per cent, over 65 in 1937. 

The family is the biological and sociological miit 
necessary for the continuation of the human species. 
Dr. Audrey Richards .spoke of the fundamental featm-e.s 
of the family, of the various types of marriage and 
family, of the economic and religious fimctions of the 
latter in simpler societies, chiefly m Africa. She stressed 
the inducement to parenthood by the raised social status 


that it conveys, and the provision for oi’phans, given by 
the extended family and kinship organization. 

C’auses for the present decline may be biological, 
social, or psychological. Dr. Kenneth Walker discussed 
fertility, sterility, and subfertility. His investigations 
w'ere carried out on males and show a considerable 
degree of sterility and low fertility in healthy males, not 
due to venereal disease. Diet and certain drugs (i.e. 
M and B) may be causes, ])robably temporarily. More 
team-work research is necessary. In U.8.A., fertility 
clinics have been started. 

Other speakers demonstrated that though the infant 
mortality rate was decreasing, it is still high for infants 
imder one week old, and the difference in rate betw'een 
the highest and low'est area is still considerable. 

On the jisychological side, an increasing distaste for 
maternity was dismissed by an experienced wmrker in a 
birth-control clinic. The use of contraceptives among 
married w'omen is apt to increase the family by proper 
spacing of births. 

Volimtary (’hildlessness, or limitation of family to one 
or tw'o children, is sociological and mainly economic. 
C'ontributory cau.s(*s are lack of hou.sing, refusal of land- 
lords to accept tenants Avith children, and lack of 
domestic help. Children, formerly regarded as an 
economic a.s.set, both for child labour and for help in old 
age, ha\'e become now a financial liability for mainten- 
ance and education. 

Methods to raise the birth-rate A\'ere discussed : family 
endowment, social security, compulsory insurance for 
family alloAvances, housing, education and methods for 
reducing domestic drudgery, organized systems of home - 
help during the latter part of pregnancy and after 
childbirth, nursery scliools, and spiritual re-aAA'akening. 

In order to retain the family as a biological and social 
unit, it is necessary to educate public opinion so that the 
best use may be made later of the findmgs of the Royal 
Commission. B. Z, SELIGMAK 



OBITUARIES 


Ales Hrdlicka: 29.3.69-5.9.43 

By the death of Dr, Ales Hnllicka in Washington 
on September 5 at tlie age of 74, American, and 
indeed world, anthro])ology lias lo-^-t yet another 
rcA’crcd leader. Hrdhcka Avas born at Hum]'iolec in 
Bohemia, on March 29, 1869. He receiA'ed his early 
education in his natiA'e town and then emigrated Avitli 
hi>> ])arent^ to XeAv York in 1882. He studied mt^dicine 
in XeAv York and Paris, graduating in 1892 and 1894. 
Thereafter, he joined the X. Y. btate seivice as a research 
aliem''t, and tw'o yeaiv later be(*ame an associate in 
anthro]»ology at the pathological institute of the State of 
XeAv 5’ork Avhere he remained till 1899. In 1897 he Avas 
already A\orkmg on the human remains collected by the 
Carl Lumholtz Exjiedition to Central America, and 
de^])osited in the X^atinnal Museum at W^i-^fiington. 

From 1899 to 1963, lu? A\as in charge of the section of 
physical anthropology in th(‘ Hyde expedition, luider- 
taken on behalf of the Ameiican Museum of Xatural 
History of Xew York, to Mexico and the south-Avestein 
Unitecl States. Almut the same time (1901-8). he Avas 
a.ssociated Avith the American Xaturalist as jiart editor. 
In 1903 he Ava.s lUA'ited as a-.sistant curator to organize 
the di\'ision of })hysical anthro]Mflogy at the U.S. XVlional 


Mu.se um m Wa.sliington and he became liead of the 
department in 1910. This post he Avas destined to 
occupy for the next thirty-tAA'o years. When he retired 
in 1942, the Museum had become the richest repository 
of its kind in the Avorld. From 1915 to 1918, he Avas 
successWely secretary of the XIX International Congress 
of Americanists, of the section of Anthropology of the 
Pan-American Scientific Congi*ess, and of the Anthropo- 
logical Committee of the Xational Re.search Council. 
In 1918 he foumled the American Journal of Physical 
Anthropologif. and in 1930 the Association of Physical 
Anthrojxilogists. 

Hrdlicka Avas, Avith the po.ssible exception of Bastiaii, 
the most traA^elled anthropologist in the Avorld, and he 
certainly Avas a de\'oted and ^irohfic AVTiter on physical 
anthropokigy. Many of Ins Avorks ap]>eared as reports 
m the Smithsanian M fscellaneous Collections. 

He made researches into fossil man all oA'er the AAmrld 
and liis name Avas familiar to both experts and laymen 
alike. He imbued human paUeontology Avith a liAVliness 
it liad not knoAvn since the days of Huxley. 

His style Avas clear and incisive and he shOAved in 
everything he Avroto his command of the literatui-e of his 
subject. Although he had many admirers he made 
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3 QiBe through his Slavonic pa.ssion for argu- 

inept and the t levity with which he treated the opinions 
of. those who did not see eye to eye with him. Apart 
frpjp his , ^rgumeptatiyeness^ he was the kindest of men 
^nd_ihe most spontaneous of friends^ 

. , His iwoe will long bp associated TV’ith the theories that 

(1) the North American. Indian is of Asiatic origin ; 

(2) ^Teanderthal man was not a separate species of Homo 

but a phase in his evolution ; and (3) the cradle 
of man's development was European, rather than 
Asiatic. All these , theories were argued with his custo- 
ipary br^lhance and implacable logic. While the Asiatic 
origin of the Aanerind. is accepted by all, there is room for 
differences* on the ^ecopd and third theories. Against the 
European .origin of Homq sapiens itiis permissible to 
mention the fact , that the Rhodeaian and Boskop skulls 
as .well as Mono kanamensis itom. Africa, the Solo and 
\yadjak skulls from Java, and the Talgai skull from 
Australia are pleistocene specimens at least contem- 
poraneous with, if not ancestral to, the .Aurij^acian 
period in Europ>e. 

After all is said and done, a seientihc theory or law is 
a yrorking hypothesis to be discarded in the light of 
further kno\\:iedge. 

In. 1914: Hrdlicka began to search for ' Old Ameiicans ' 
wfjo .could claim direct descent from Eughsli stock, and 
^hi& task he cornpleted in 1.925, when be fopi^d that omr 
thfreO' hundred/ of these deBCUndants retained the charac- 
tpristjics of the modem Englishman. , As was to to 
expected, he next turned his attention to the influence on 
the United States of immigrants from central Europe. 

Among his numerous books may be mentioned. 
Skeletal Remains of Ancient Man, 1930 ; AidJirepOTn^tiy; ' 
Anthropology {U,S.A.) ; Old Americans, 192p ; Anthro- 
pology of Florida, 1922 ; J/an in North America, 

; Anp lent Man in South America, 1912 j and 
Animaldike Manifestations Lti the Huniun Child. 

He was electod.au Honorary Fellow of the Royal 
Anthropological Institute in 1918 'an<l awarded the 
Huxley Medal in 1927, and he will be lemembered as the 
geiierbus originator of its Endowment Fmid. 

' ’ R. E, G. ARMATTOE 

| 3 ^me^,Reid Moir, 1879-1944 

Tliat man's hold on life is dangerously precarious 
is a fact forcibly brought home vlienever a 
. * , colleague is suddenly removed from our midst. 

On Thursday, 24 February, 1944, our Fellow James 
Reid Moil’, F.R.S., died at the Mill House', Flat ford, 
Suffolk, after a short and painless illness. Born 64 years 
ago at Hitchiri, Herts. ,!on 13 June, 1879, he soon moved 
t.o fpswiCjli, .where he received his education and spent 
tlie rest of his days. 

Trained for business, Mpir was, however, de.stineH for 
other acth'ities. His natural talents sought an outlet 
in thfe world of science, and he cleA^eloped into an amateur 
areheeologist of the* first rank. 

’ His reputation, which was world -wid^^, was gained as 
a’ result of his field-work. 

The scene of Moir’^^aptivifies was Egst Aiglia with his 
own neighbourhood ^s its centre. 

Though Moir’s researches covered the whole gamut of 
prehistoric and early historic culture phases his out- 
standing contributions to science rest iirhisy work on the 
implements of Pre-Paheolithic ]Man ; on the serle?^ of 
flint' artehtcts and fragments of coarse pottery 
under geological conditions which, he considered, 
indicated an t'pper Palaeolithic date for the remains ; 
and,oai ^ of rejp^rkable fimerary pit-s of the Roman 

period. ■: 


In recognition of his work on Pre -Palaeolithic Man 
Moir was elected a Fellow of the Royal Society in 1937. 

Upon the death of Sir E. Ray Lankester, Moir suc- 
ceeded to the Presidency of the Ipswich Museum. It is 
safe to say that no better choice could have been made, 
for he threw himself whole-heartedly into the task of 
making both the Museum and Christchurch Mansion 
worthy of the great city to which they belonged. In the 
course of this duty a sound knowledge of old furniture, 
pictures, etc. was soon added to that of prehistoric 
implements. 

In 1936 Moir wUrS granted a Civil List Pension. 

Though archaeology monopolized Moir's time his 
interests were eclectic, and no matter whether in corres- 
pondence, during a country ramble, or seated in an arm- 
chair of an evening, a wide range of subjects w'as sure to 
be covered. 

Genial and patient by nature, Moir held the view so 
forcibly that science demanded an xinswerving allegiaaico 
to truth that he was luiable to tolerate the humbug or 
poseur, and his conversation and writing gave ample 
proof of this laudalile trait.' 

His working hypotheses were always sound and con: 
vincing, though not always proving to be correct. In 
such instances lie fully bved \ip to his principles by 
uev'er allowing freshly acquiretl knowledge to be sacrificed 
to pre -conceived ideas. 

.Those who had the good fortune to know Moir well 
and to have been a visitor to his home will not easily 
forget the soothing atmosphere and generous hospitality 
contributed to so largely by his wife — Mary Frances, the 
daughter of the Rev. R. G. Penny — whom he married in 
■ wlu^ survives liim. 

J. P, T. BURCHELL 

Godfrey Wilson, 1908-1944 

The death of Godfrey Wilson on active Service 
will be felt as a hea\w lo.ss, both by his friends 
in the anthropological world, and liy the science 
of anthro}X)logy itself, whkii can ill <lo without the 
energy, enthusiasm, and exj^erienco that he had to giw^. 

Wilson died at the age of 35 after a brilliant opening 
to his scientific career. He went with an oj)en scholar- 
ship to Hertford College in 1927 and took a first in Lit. 
Hum. in 1931, From 1932-4 he studied anthrojiology 
at tlie London 8chbol of Economics under the late 
Professor Malinowski, as one of the first of the Fellow's 
appointed by the International African Institute under 
a five-year plan of ro-ordinatefl researc-h in the different 
African tetritories. Wilson threw' liimsclf witli charac- 
teristic eagerness into this new' work and took an active 
part in Malinowski's famous seminars. After thrs train- 
mg lie went to 4'anganyika to work on the Nyakusa- 
Ngonde people. In 1935 he mairied Monioa Himter, 
who had completed a field study of the Pondo, of which 
the results were published in 1936 as Reaction to Conquest: 
The tw o spent fi*om 1936—8 in the fiekl and so began the 
joint w'ork w'hich seemed to promise snch fruitful results, 
and which later gave tlioir home at Livingstone such a 
stimulating atmosphere for a visiting antlnopologist. 

In 1938 Wilson w'as appointed as the first Director of 
the RJ lodes -Li vaigst one Institute at Livingston© in 
Northern Rhodesia. This w'as pioneer w ork. It Was the 
first local antliropological research institute to be set up 
in an African colony, and Wilson gave’ mxich thought and 
energy" to its development. He W’as determined that it 
should retain academic freedom and an academic stan- 
dard of ^yo^k, even though engaged, by its terras of 
reference, mainly on the study of problems of practkied 
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importanre to the Northern Rhodef^ian and other African 
(.Jovernnient'^. He was intent that the ])apers the 
Institute published sliould be of universal interest to 
antlir()polo^ixt>> and not merely of local arlininistrative 
iin])urtance, and that tliey sliould make a contribution to 
anthropological theory as well as forming a possible basis 
for Government policy. Some of his view^ on the proper 
relation of the anthropologist and the adminij>trator are 
described in hi> article ‘ Anthropology as a Public 
■ Service ‘ {Af/icn, January 1940) and he maintained 
them without compromise. The success he achieved can 
be seen in the high reputation tlie Institute has already 
won during its ^hort history. The extensive programme 
of work now planned by the new Director, Dr. Max 
Gliicknian, with a grant from Colonial Research funds, is 
largely based on W ilson's first tliree years’ work in 
Nortlieni Rhodt'sia. The ex])eriment is one whicli is 
likely to prove fruitful for tlie development of anthropo- 
logical held -study, for it has sho\^m the important 
function that a local research institute can play. 

Fn May 1942 \\ iNon joined tlic South African Medical 
Corp-> and >ervpil m North Africa. In November 194^1 
he was commi-sioiied as an Information officer. He 
died m May 1944. 

(ludfrey Wilson ^^as ffi’^?t and foremost a sociologi.st, 
and his belief in tlie importance of a rapid development 
of -.ociological the<u'v and technique was so strong as to 
give liiin almost a ^^cii'-e of misbiou, and even a touch of 
arrogance m defenrhng the anthropologist's role. If this 
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iinpres'Sioii was given, it was misleading, for those who 
worked closely with him found him as ready to accept as 
to give criticism, essentially liumble and witli a generous 
minel. He was stimulated by controversy and enjoyed 
it, and made a good companion in anthropological 
ventures. He would liave been at his best in academic 
life, to which he was anxious to return. 

The work he has so far published can be only a frac- 
tion of the material he collected in field-work done in 
Tanganyika, Nyasaland, and the copper-belt of Northern 
Rhodesia. His pmblished papers deal chiefly with the 
study of Bantu law, and the various normative forces at 
work in societies of this type — ' An African Moiality ' 
{Africa y January 1936) ; ‘ An Introduction to Nyakusa 
‘ Law ' {Africa, January 1937) ’ ‘ The land rights of 

■ individuals among the Nyakusa ’ {Rhodes-Livingstone 
Papers, 1938). In his work in the urban area he became 
interestetl in the study of culture-change as a social 
process, and particularly in the changes brought about by 
the impact of industrialization on primitive peasant com- 
munities — A /I Essag ofi the Ecoiofnlcs of Detribalisation 
ai X art hern Rhodesia, Part J, 1941, Part II, 1942. It is 
understood that he and his wife have jiractieally com- 
j)leted a book describing the principles governing such 
changes, and that a second book giving the results of his 
field study is well under way. The material already 
available makes us regret all the more keenly the loss of 
such a keen and scliolarly mind at a time when the ranks 
of anthropology are already all too thin. A. I. R. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


The Rhodes-Livingstone Institute, Northern Rhodesia 

Sir.— I have ju-^t n'< nved tht‘ cciitoiiarv number of 
MAxaudh<i\<‘ i’ra<l uithprolit Lord Hailey's illumi- 
natinii: address on 77/f l^olr of Axthrojtology 
('ahinlal Df r< lopfftcnt (Man. 1!144,.7). W heie Loid Haile\ has 
LTiveii so mu< h ot value to both admuii'^t rators and anthropo- 
logists. you m<i\ allow me to adtl an egotistical {loint. In Ids 
sui\ey ot the extent to whieh Colonial (rovernments liave 
Usetl anthropohigical woik (at p. 14). he did not mention the 
IUi<,Kles-Livingstone Institute. Noithern Rhodesia. What- 
ever tlie value ot our work. Major Sir Hubert Young, tluai 
(Jo\ernoi of Northern Khodt*''ia. took a fresli step in 1937 m 
establishing, with ( to\'ernment siijipnrt, an independent 
ie-,ear(h institute at Livingstone. 8ir llubeit envisaged a 
[lermanent bo<l\ ot s( lentists w lio would comi'ntrate on 
sociological problems ari<l also. })y the systematic analysis of 
s(M lal conditions m the region, pro\ide the (ioveinment and 
people ot British Cential Africa with information whicli would 
enable them intelligently to anticipate diwelojiments. Tliese 
scientists were to be independent of Government, but w'orking 
in close eo-of)eration wnth it. 

Sir Hubeit was successful m obtaining the sup])ort of all 
the British ( ioverrirnents fiom Soutliem Rhodt'sia to Lganda 
as well as that of the Jh’itjsii South Africa Coinjiany, tlie 
Hhodcsui Hadwa\s lamited, foui Northern Rlioilesian Mines, 
the Beit «ui<l Pvhoiies Tiusts. and of otliei bodies ,\rul indivi- 
duals. 'riuis the (h)veinments of Fh’iti^h ('ential Atrua anrl 
other institutions woiking or interested in tlie region, sliowed 
then fuactical interest in the need for sfH-ial sciera e to assist 
in tlie development of tlie ('ountiy. 

In ad'htion to thi* s< lentific study of social problems, the 
Institute unrlertook the <it‘velopinent of the Khodcs-Living- 
storie Museum which is i‘Iosel\ associated with the mi reusing 
knowledge about peoples ot the area. W'(' plan that the 
exhibits in this Mustaim will be so arranged as to present 
\ ividly the results of tlu' rcsean lies ot the staff and others. 

Finally, it is a definite jiart of the Institut(‘’s jirogramme to 
make available the results ol its researi'hes to the jaiblir in a 
pfipiilar, but scientihi ally an urate, form. The im]ioitance 
of this was st I eased by Lord Hailey. 


The actual w^ork of the Institute has been restricted by the 
w ai whieh led to reduction in staff and which interrupted tlie 
campaign for funds which liad been jilanned for the centenary 
of Livingstone's departure for Africa. 

The Institute's staff lias earned out two researili projects. 
The first in Broken Hill was. I Fxdieve. largely instrumental 
in inducing the competent authorities to apjireciate the 
extent to whii h Africans were becoming urbanized, and the 
change winch this has brought about m the movements of 
]jo])ulation between the rural areas and towns. These points 
had bi'en previously made by 8ir Alan Pim m his study of 
Northern Rhodesia. The second research project w^as in 
T^arotsdand and its results have already been used by Admin- 
istration whidi recently asked for a detailed analysis of tFie 
jiolitical organization of Barotseland in order to reform it. 
In addition to its own researelies, tlie Institute has provided a 
means for [nibhcation ot others' work in the region. 

In 1942 tFie Institute began to enrol outside membeis and 
it now (*aiTies on an active correspondence w ith many of them, 
sujiplying them with information and assisting them in their 
own studies of social jiroblems. Details of this jiart of tFie 
work will be found in the Director's Report to the Trustees of the 
Rhodes-Liviyujstone Institute on the work of the gears 1940-43. 

We Fiojie that the establishment of the Institute of West 
African Aits, Industries and Social Seienee (Max, 1943, 86) 
indicates that tlie Colonial Office is going to adojit the principle 
of (‘neouraging local research institutes in tlie various terri- 
tone.*^, for which we consider the successful working of tlie 
Rhodes-Livingstono Institute tFirougli tlie difficult years of the 
war has raised strong supjioit. MAX GLUCKMAN 

!>}iertor, Rhodes-Livingstone Institute 

Conjectural History 

Sir, Professor Radclift'e-Browii devotes much of 
his address on ‘ The Study of Kinship Systems ’ 
{J .R.AJ LXXI, pp. 1 ff.) to attacking those who 
base theories on ’ conjectural history ’ ; yet his own tlieories 
have no otFier basis. 

He says on p. 2 tliat the kinsliip is built up from elementary 
families. It miglit be held that the elementary family results 
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from the partial breaking down of the kinship. Xeither 
building up nor breaking down hab been observed. hO tliat botli 
hypotheses are conjectural history. 

On p. 9 he says that the division into generations has its 
basis in the elementaiy family. It miglit, on the other hand, 
have its basis in the age group. Again, neithei de\ <“lopiii(*nt 
has been observed. 

On p. 16 ‘ The obvious connexion of the Omaha terminology 
'with the custom of marriage with the wife's br’oth(‘r'h 
^ daughter is seen as a i-elation between two part^ of a selt- 
* (‘on.sistent working system, not as a relation of cause and 
‘ effect.' We are to sU[)pose, it seems, that at some time in 
Omaha prehistory a kinshij) terminology and a marriage 
system sprang into existeme simultaneously. He has 
already admitted, on p, 14. that marriage with a wife's 
brother’s daughter has never been eeitainly known to oeeiir 
among these tribes, so that he is himself guilty of what hr* 
condemns on p. .> as unsound, namely tlie use of nomencla- 
tures to make historical reconst ruction.s. 

On p. 13 he says that the similarit\" between the Fox and 
Hopi systems ‘ is the result of tlie systematic ajiphcation of 
the same structural principle, m one instance to patrilineal, 
' and in the other to matrilineal lineages.' He is emjihatie 
that this is the very antithe.sis of conjertural history, but it is 
in fact conjectural history at its worst. Xot only does lie 
describe a process which has never been observed, but one 
which is impossible ; the idea of a jirinciple is m^eessarih 
foreign to the mentality of illiterate societies. 

Conjectural history forms an important and valuable part 
of all sciences that are not purely exjierimeiital. It is 
dangerous only when mistaken for fact, as it is by Profest?or 
Radcliffe-Brown. RAGLAX 

The Idea of Sacrifice among the Sinhalese 

SiH, — Historical and legendary evidence as to the 
human and other forms of sacrifice may be adduced 
from secular and demonological literature both 
written and popular. Some of the instances where a human 
being is sacrificed or sacrifices himself may be explained as pro- 
pitiatory acts for the purpose of assuaging angry gods or in- 
furiated demons or the personified godheads of natural pheno- 
mena. Cases are on record wliere a man or w^oman is thrown 
into the water of a lake, tank, river, or sea as a human sacrifice 
in the expectation of appeasement. The classic example was 
the offermg of King Kelani Tissa’s maiden daughter Devi to 
the roaring angry" sea at Kelanij"a.^ Princess Samudra Devi - 
throws herself into the river and ends her life. The former 
example is one of deliberate sacrifice w'hilst in the latter the 
idea is implicit since the expression for ending one’s life wul- 
fullv is to become a sacrifice.^ Sacrificial offering remains 
the central theme xmderlying botli acts. 

A somewhat similar conception pervades the wdiole atmo- 
sphere of rites and ceremonial in demonology wliere even live 
animals, usually a cock,* are bled and sacrificed to certain 
demons in the presence of the patient for wdiose benefit the 
rite is enacted. Liquid and material substances symbolic of 
blood are prepared as offerings for the demons to whom sueli 
food is offered by way of a bloody sacrifice. Cooked, roasted, 
or burnt food consisting of fi.sh and fle^li tainted with red 
colour is placed in the respective quarters of the demons con- 
cerned so that these may partake of the meal as a ‘Substitute 
for the human being. 8o much for the past. 

The present is still more interesting. One can (►bscrve tht* 


^ Mahavamsa. Kngiish Translation by IVillu'lm (Jeiger, 
P.T.S., 1912, }). 147. ” Wrotli at this the sea gods madt' the sea 
‘ overflow' the lan<l ; hut the, Kmg w'lth all spe(*rl caused his 
‘ pious and beautiful daughter nami'd Devi to be placed m 
’ a golden vesstfi, w’hereupoii was w ritten ” a king's daughter," 
‘ and to be launched upon that same sea.' 

^ Vidiya Bandai*a, a short historical work, by John .M. 
Seneviratne. 

^ Bili-vima, bih-venavaa in Siiilialese means to be an 
offering or sacrifice. 

* The release of paddy birds and other live objects, al- 
tliough consideretl an act of great piety, may be in fact a form 
of sacrifice. 


principle of sacrifice underlying the tliuughts an«l beliefs of 
tlie present-day iSinhalese. JSuch a ])S\ chologieal ]>redi?,posi- 
tion can alone explain the mental attitude of tin* Sinhalese in 
res])eet of varioirs untoward occurrences winch the more 
educated of the Sinhalese population may ex])lain as ac-ei- , 
dental. Ev'iu’y instariee of a magician working himself into 
a frenzy by chanting incantations on the grave of a recently 
dead peison is a mock human sacrifice of him&elf atagt^d for 
the hjiecific purpose of saving a di?,ea,sed ])ei^on whose life 
may be demanded by jiarticular demons. fXiuy case of 
drowning near a teny , a bridge, the mouth of a river, or the 
bay of a st^a ; every ease of a roail fatality at a junction, cross- 
road, giant tree, or a sylvan grove is tlu^ toll of human life 
exartod by the .spirit presiding over the particular srene. 
who lias been denied the legitimate annual sacrifice of liuinan 
flesh and blood. The spirits ex:])ect such annual tribute m 
default of which they exercise their supeinatural jjower for tlie 
purpose of obtaining it. The fact tliat such .scenes are the 
most likely spots for human congregation and activity is lost 
sight of as contributing to these init^liajis. On the contrary 
these j daces are firmly believed to be the sure haunts of the 
spirits. 

Centuries of Buddliist influence and the sjiread of modern 
education have so far not succeeded in ci’adicating from the 
minds of the majority of the 8inhale.se such prescient ific 
conee])tioiis. The towmsmen are eomjiarativcds tV(‘C‘ of such 
superstitious beliefs but the niajorit\ behe\e in them. Al- 
though human sacrifice is never attt*m]>t»‘d ev<‘n in tlie far 
interior jungle village and in setuvt, the niaiufc^statioii of it in 
symbolic form can be witnessed any day in any of the demono- 
logical rituals practised at the jireseiit time. This conception 
is ever present in the mind of the Sinhalese. I’liese are social 
and not religious events. Biiddiiism lias nothing to do w'ltli 
them. Yet the present evi<leiice confirms the existence in the 
ancient pre-buddhist society of Ceylon an institution of 
human sacrifice which c oiitmued through the ages until it was 
abandoned mainlv owinir to the influence of Buddhism. 

(olo/fibo ‘ X. D. WfJESEKERA 

Pottery made by Red Indians 

From a Correspondent in Xova Siotia tomes the 
following ar < ount of a plant working in Eastern 
C’anatla for the beneiit of the iMicmae tribe ; 

' The manufacture of jiottery ware i--, a part of the eiviliza- 
" tion " w'hich in Canada is being tau^lit to the Micma<* Red 
Indians whose forbear.^ at one time were in full control 
tlierc'. Instruc tors in some jiarts of the Dominion have luul 
this business in hand for two or three years, with the result 
that Indian-made pottery c-an he bought not onl\ in Western 
Canada — where the “ Reds " are the most numeroii.s — but in 
the Kastei-n Provinces. 

One of the successful branches of the new industry is at 
the Indian Residential Scliool at Shiibenaeadie ( Shu-b(‘-nac- 
a-die), Xova Seotia. wlu're a variety of tln'se "objects of 
" art." as the Indians with no littfi^ ])iide describe them, are 
now' b(“ing made A supply is kept on ham I for sale to 
visitors to the plant and to the immediate neighbourhood. 
The goods are also despatched to various centres in Xova 
Seotia and other Provinees in tlie Doniimon. 

■ The best work of these nativi s of tin* iVInmac Tube con- 
sists of vasi'S. ashtrays, hook-ends, model animals, and orna- 
ments. Tht‘ Shiibenae adie industry is a war-baby, staited 
in 1941 an<l exjninded until the output may in time b<' run- 
ning to eomiiK'rcial figures of some imjioitame to those 
cuigagt'd in w'ork whn h thty find amt'eable as wi‘Il as }>rofit- 
able. the Indians being naturally skiltui in the manipulation 
of the raw- matei lals ami easily taught by expeils. 

’ A good class of <*lav is found in ShubeiuuMilie. one ot the 
imiueements to the promoteis. It is dug up by Indian bo\ s 
. I <! »,nls <ind taken to the potteri, wIkuc* the ailults turn it 
intej iiiaiketable wares. An eUntrie kiln wa.s installed in 
1942, where ofi designs in ' biscuit " waie are ])i*odu< ed and 
about 60 of glazed ware. As iii more pretentiou.s potterie s. 
some ot the modern jiroeessos have been introduced, speei- 
mens being coloured by the addition of various oxides to the 
glaze arul finished in accord with form and design required 
for a satisfactory disjiosal of the jirodiiets.’ 

Hove, ‘ C. RIVERS-AXDERSOK 
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Avoidance of the Mother-in-law. 

Sir, — I write with reference to Messrs. Ruse and 
Jolly’s suggestion, made unthe basis of Australian 
Relationship systems,tliat avoidance between a man 
and his mother-in-law is necessitated by the possibility that a 
right to marry a wife’s younger sister, as implied by jmiior 
sororate customs, might lead to incest between a man and his 
own tUiughter if a stmt taboo were not placed on his relations 
with his first wife's motlier, a danger particularly obvious in a 
matrilineal society. 

Tile suggt‘:=tiun is ingenious and attractive, and no doubt 
holds good in some cases, but not apjiarently in all. The 
Jiimor Sororate obtains among the Crow Indians of Xortli 
Ameiica, but the rule of avoidance ceases when the wife {lies, 
a practice hardly consistent with the origin postulated by 
Messrs. Rose and Jollv. 

J. H. HUTTOX 

A Peculiar Raft in Bihar, India. Illustrated. 

I iStR, — In the course of a recent visit to the holy city 
of Gaya m Bihar I noticed a peculiar kind of raft,in 
large number, on both the banks of the river Phalgu. 
The raft (fig. 1) is known as the ghadandi in the local 
Bihari dialect. It is generally of two different varieties, 
viz. one containing 42 earthenware pots and the other 39 
similar pots. The pots used in both these types are of the 
same dimension. If it is made of 42 pots, then 39 pots, 
arranged in three rows of equal number, are fastened together 
by their necks wdth rope to binall lengths of split bamboos, 
laid crosswise. WTien these pots are fastened in this manner, 
a platform of split bamboos is automatically formed. When 





FIG. 1.— A PECX:LI.\R raft IX BIHAR, IXDIA 

these split bamboos are fastened to these pots, there is no 
chance of the pots being separated from each other. Out of 
the remaining three pots two are placed in the same way as 
the other three rows and the remaining one at the extreme 
end of that ^ide thus giving an angular shape. All these pots 
hav(‘ their mouths open. 

If tht' raft made of 39 puts, then 36 puts are fastened in 
the same manner as in tlie case ot the preceding raft and the 
rernainitig thret^ also in the same manner as in the case uf the 
prei-efling uru*. The largm' typi^ is aiijiro^iimately IH fetu m 
length aiul ."> fejd in breaiith and the smaller ty])e is appioxi- 
matidy 16 t<*et 6 inches in length and o feet in breadth. It is 
propelled by a broad bamboo called the laggd m the Bihari 
dialect, u^ed as an oai as well as a ruddm-. It is simjile, cheap, 
and useful. 

Th(‘ raft is gcmerally used trurii .Jum* to Oeduber ; but if the 
river is m high flood, tlien it is not us<‘d, bt'cause at that time 
it is not possible to touch tin* i iver-bed with the laygd bamboo. 
Further it is risky to set the raft afloat at this time as it may 
topple over. 


It is generally used as the ferry. In the larger type 9 adults 
with approximately 10 to 15 seers of luggage each are allowed 
at one time, though according to the government rules only 
6 men should be allow^ed. 

There is a great similarity between this kind of raft and 
another type prevalent in the Central Provinces (Max, 1942, 
41). Though the method of construction is fundamentally 
the same in both these cases, yet there is some difference in 
details between the rafts found in Bihar as well as in Central 
Provinces. Firstly, whereas the Central Provinces raft is 
made of two row’s of earthenw’are pots, the Bihar raft is made 
of three row’s of similar pots. Secondly, the three pots which 
are arranged in a peculiar way in the Bihar raft are not found 
in the Central Provinces. Thirdly, the W'ork for w’hich it is 
used in these two provinces of India differs. Anyhow it also 
shows the presence of a similar kind of raft in two distant 
provinces of India. 

C. C. DAS GUPTA 

Carmichael College^ 

Rangpur, Bengal 

Earthen Basins with Central Peg from West Africa. 

I I Illustrated 

I ! Sir, — A conical cup with a central peg has been 
described as an obturator for big pots, both at 
Jemdet Xasr (Sumer), at Mohenjo-Daro, and at Susa {V. 
Gordon Childe, VOrient prehistoriguey 1935, pp. 152, 196, 22U). 

It may be interesting to note that a very similar, if not 
identical object, has a quite different use in the Western 
Sudan of to-day. 

I collected recently in Djenne (Soudan Fran^ais) tw’o such 
earthen cups ; 32 cm. v 10 and 28 cm. x 9*5, the central peg 
respectively 4 cm. and 2*5 high. This peculiar dish is used 
for the ritual moslem ablution before the canonical prayers, 
the heel being placed on the central peg. 

Identical cups are found in Timbuctoo (Dupuis-Yacouba, 
Industries et princi pales professions des habitants de la region de 
TombouctoUy 1921, pp. Iv) and certainly elsewhere between 
Djenne and Xiamey, that is to say along the chief arterj’ of 
the Songhol empire. Like many other special pottery forms 
of that region, thev are most probably of Moroccan origin. 

'thSodore monod 

Inst. Francois d\-ifrique Noir 



EARTH KX BASIX WITH CENTRAL PEG FROM DJENNE, 
SOUDAN FRAN9A1S 
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ORIGINAL ARTICLES 

AN ARCHITECT’S NOTES ON SOVIET-TURKESTAN. IL E. Adler. Sunuunry of a C'oinmunication to the 
Royal Anthropolcgical LnAitute : IS April. 1944. Cj. Man, 1944, 99. Ilhistrated. With Plate G. 

11^ Where the Kizil Kum — the ‘ steppe of the red sands ' — stretches now, the soil was once well watered 
* * ^ and intensively cultivated, while the snow and ice-covered mountain-ranges of Central Asia still poured 
water enough from their slopes into these vast inland regions. Then for various causes, the dense net of 
irrigation channels dried out. and the fertile stretches of land along the rivers Arnu-daria and S\ r-daria became 
narrower and narrower, and the nations and tribes exhausted and partly exterminated themselves in struggles 
for the ever-shrinking oases. 

On some of the sand-dunes stand simple cubes, crowned by cii])ola-roofs, the burial-})Iaces of saints or 
chieftains, which are landmarks visible from afar to the always roving Khirgiz. Crumbling vaults and arches, 
the ruins of splendid mosques, are lying about in the boundless sea of sand and dust, like nutshells crunched 
under one's heel. ' 

The first large specimen of Central- Asian architecture stands sf)me distance from the railway station of 
Turkestan, the former capital of the province of that name. Over the fiat roofs and trees rises a large nn^sque. 
built only of bricks, and not glittering with the dazzling colours one expects from this kind of building. The 
reason for this lack of splendour is simply that Tamerlane, who built this mosque to honour Hazret, Hodja 
Achmed Hasair, one of the most celebrated Moslem saints of Central Asia, left this building, one of his largest, 
unfinished when he died. With a field glass one can see the holes in the brickwork left from the scafifolding, and 
even some of the beams remained untouched through the centuries, just as the workmen left them. Only 
patches of fluted jade green tiles appear as colouring on the high dome, rising above the central portal and the 
flanking turrets. 

Tashkent is one of the largest oasis- towns of Turkestan. In fact, it consists of two sister-towns. The new 
Russian part, and the old ‘ Sart '-town, very spacious and for the most part of one-storey houses, surrounded by 
gardens and orchards, are intersected by a few main roads leading to a central bazaar, and these sectors consist 
of a maze of meandering lanes and blind alleys, determ inefl by the course of o})en channels, the Ariks. The lay- 
out of the ‘ Sart ' town is like a huge leaf with many veins. Xo s])lendid mosques, madrassas and mausoleums 
are to be found here. The smaller type of mos(|ue resembles brick-kilns. But even the larger ones and the 
madrassas are not covererl with the glazed tiles, as are the famous buildings of Samarkand and other ancient 
towns of Turkestan and Persia. The bare mighty walls, vaults, and domes are built from very flat fired bricks, 
not more than an inch thick and bound together by a thick layer of lime, as thick nearly as the bricks them- 
selves. The very elaborate patterns showing contrasting burnt siena and brilliant white, set off against the 
translucid sky, are indeed so enchanting that one does not miss the luxurious fiiieuce dtM-oration. 

Together with the Xew town, built by the Russians after tliey conquered Turkestan in the second half of 
the nineteentli century, Tashkent has an area greater than Paris, although the poi)ulation was only ooS.OOO at 
the time of the census 1938. By the side of the original, ancient settlement, which is more or less a giant 
village, a completely new town came into existence, just across tlie river Tchirtchik. The semi-military gover- 
nors, with their preference for the broad and elegant boulevards and 2 :)rospects to which they were accustomed 
in St. Petersburg, ordered the city architects to plan a purely geometrical lay-out. Whilst the centre represents 
a modest imitation of its prototype, a Russian district-centre or i:>rovinoial town, the outskirts, where the mud- 
built houses of the Uzbeks are intermingled with the small j)easant cottages of the Russian colonists, present a 
very picturesque setting for rural architecture. The broad village streets meander for many miles in^iill direc- 
tions and have narrow irrigation channels on either side. They are lined with double rows of shadv poplars, 
and the white- washed Russian houses, with their gables facing the nmd, alternate with the s([uare cut. cubical 
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slia])es of the Uz])ek houses. Eaeli house is set amid 
orchard^ ami small tields eiielosed by high mud walls, 
and the-5e extend to the boundaries of the vast oasis, 
there to nuu’ge into the arid stei)pe. 

W'hilst Tashkent — the ea])ital town of X^zbekistan 
— tiius represents a eou])le of an aneient and a more 
modern town. Staliuabad — two-day^' journey to the 
>oiith-(‘ast. in the a])'})roa(*lies to the High-Pamirs — is 
an almost new creation. Before it was decided to 
biiihl the capital of the autonomous Soviet Republic 
of Tajikistan tlu're. it was a small and ])rimitive 
wretched village like hundreds of others, jierhaps even 
more malaria-stricken than most. Tt was called 
‘ Diishambe.' which means Monday, because the 
market was held there on that <lay. In 19:2o the 
whirlwind of Soviet energy was let loose upon it and 
transformed this little hamlet into a modern city. In 
the earlier stages of building. Avhen rebel irregulars 
were active, the woi'kers were often under fire. At 
that time, too, nearly all fiuilding material except clay 
had to be transported first by camel ami then by 
lorries from the nearest railway station. On 1 May, 
1929, the first train steamed into Stalinabad, and 
since then the stream of new arrivals has never ceased. 
Every day peo])le arriverl from all parts of the Soviet 
Union They were not only men drawn here by 
enthusiasm for fighting at an ex])osed point for the 
.socialist ideal. Many were enticed by the surplus 
food winch was still being enjoyed here at a time when 
there was scarcity in many districts of the Union, or 
by the high salaries which specialists were ])aid here, 

' at the front ' C'uriosity and lust for adventure must 
havt* attracted n<d a few. and during the XEP-time 
(the time of the Xew Economic Policy) when the door 
was op(‘iu*d to free trading again, innumerable specu- 
lators streamed out here, all hoping to make money by 
buying u]) karakul skins, silk, and c‘ar])ets. 

Of course many, who did not find what they had • 
ex]>ected. kdt again. Before starting back, they 
auctioned their belongings in the bazaar : rickety 
b(Mlstc“ads, damaged oil-stoves, and worn-out clothes, 
which jjerhap^ (‘a me from relati\'es who had been 
snatchefi away by typhus or malaria. f)ut of these 
n'lics the m‘w arrivals ])icked the m^cessities of life. 
This constant change in men and goods gave the 
whole town an air of impermanence. M'hmi we 
arriv(‘d in 1922 tall concrete edifices w(u*e growing out 
of a ma'>'S which included eve^rv imaginable type of 
human habitation down to tlu^ Khirgiz //^/r/.s whii*h 
had hc(‘n transportcnl then^ when their owners had 
Ibunfl work as brickmaki^r^. Other workm's lived in 
holcN in the earth. coviTCfl by roofs consisting of 
boards, through which the stove-pipes projected. Fn 
ordiT to kcc]) ])ace with the severe housing shortage, 
standardized w'ooflen housi^s were brought here from 
th(* distant factories of European Russia, but they 


proved to be completely unsuitable to the climate, and 
their occupants suffocated in them during the seven 
extremely hot and entirely rainless summer months. 
Because no timber was available and no stone quarries 
had been started. loess clay remained the only building 
material. Although many Fluropeans may well 
object to houses built from this material, it cannot be 
dismissed as being entirely impossible and unsuitable. 
At that time cw^eryone liuilt according to his personal 
ideas, as they do in England. Examples of classical 
arcliitecture and modern cubes and prisms of glass and 
concrete were built, while the local patriots favoured 
a semi-oriental style. It was not until the city 
numbered about 40,000 inhabitants that a modern 
towm-])lanning scheme was prepared. The city thus 
had to be rearranged before it W'as a ftnv years old, 
and ill spite of its youth, beautifying ojierations w'ere 
carried out. such as normally only very w^ealthy and 
aged female comrades can afford. 

And so too w^as the daily life of this young capital 
towm thoroughly mixed as w as its population as hetero- 
genously composed, not only in its appearance, since 
the inhabitants had been scrambled together from 
even the remotest parts of the U.S.S.R. These com- 
ponents together gave the towm a personal character 
which was uniipie in the wmrld. 

We sometimes visited the villages (kischlat^) 
sprinkled in the river- valleys round Stalinabad. They 
are almost hidden under very old maple-trees which 
distinguish them, because the village streets differ 
very little from the country roads, which for long 
stretches are bordered on both sides by high mudwalls, 
screening off orchards, vineyards, and even tields. 
Xo windows break the continuity of the smooth 
curved surfaces w4iich strictly follow^ the w^atercourse 
winding through each village. Doors appear only at 
infrequent intervals. These doors, made from planks 
and sometimes carved, are almost the only sign of the 
]jrescnce of houses. They are carefully locked from 
inside by a massive wmoden beam and bolts. Towm 
and country lujuses alike are laid out to secure eom- 
]jlete privacy. Even behind the entrance door an 
inner curtain wall ]>re vents the passers-by from peep- 
ing into the courtyard, if the door should be open to 
let a. cart or cattle pass inside. 

The jilan of the houses, even the humblest, divides 
it into comjiartments, the smaller one usually being 
allotted to the w'omen of the family. Both compart- 
ments face the courtyard with its sunken pool. On 
the brink of this ])ond {rhdNs), w4iich is connected by 
chann(4s with the elaliorate ur/X'-system, is a terrace, 
w'here the inmates sit on hot summer da vs and close 
nights, drinking tea and taking their meals, sleeping 
on the rug-covered clay platform, or on w'ooden 
trestles (*ov6-red with mats. The gardens are inter- 
sected! by many watercourses, which ensure an abiin- 
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daut verdure. Pomegranates, pistachios, almonds, 
apricots, vines, and the indisj)ensable karatjairh tree, 
a black elm with very thick green foliage, full of birds, 
are to be found in every garden. Open verandahs are 
supported by post.s or, when the founder can afford it, 
by tall columns made of maple-tree trunks, richly and 
ingeniously carved. 

Only clay is u.sed for the Hoors and the innei’ and 
outer walls, even the roofs being covered with a thick 
layer of it. It is an ideal building material which can 
be found everywhere and, when dry, is a good insula- 
tor. For one-storey houses clay can be used unfired. 
The ab.sence of forests has limited the use of timber. 
The whole process of building in clay can be described 
as resembling full-size modelling. 

All that is necessary is to dig a trench and run water 
into it. The softened clay soon forms a kind of paste, 
which is kneaded with the feet, and after chopped straw 
has been mixed in, the work of making walls is begun. 
The original trench, which is sup])lying the building 
material, is not wasted. Filled with water it provides 
the indispensable tank or ])ond for the future house. 
The clay is shajied, beaten hard, and smoothed with 
the kitmfn. a hat cho})per-like tool fastened to a long 
handle, which is the universal tool of the Central Asian 
jieasant. Xo foundations are needed, and an earthen 
Moor is common to all houses. The seeds which get 
into the clay with the straw begin to sprout rapidly 
in the warm, damp air, and shoots soon force their way 
through the slowly liardening walls, making them 
more ])orous as well as tinner. Such houses are often 
several centuries old and the owners claim that none 
of the fretpient earthquakes that occur in these 
rt'gions have been known to destroy houses built of 
mud. 

When layer after layer of softened clay has been 
Iai<l. leaving o]>enings for the few doors and niches 
which serve as shelves, and the sloping walls are 
al)out nine feet high, the roof is formerl by laying thin, 
trimmed poles of jioplar acn)ss a few rafters. Plaited 
mats of reed or straw are then placefl over the slightly 
slo]>ing raftered ceiling, and the roof is eompleted bv 
a 12-inch layer of mufl. A cano])y of printed cotton 
hangs under th(' ceiling, wliich serves both purqioses — 
to catch raindro])s see{)ing through the roof and also 
to catch the scorjiions and lizarfls that like to nest in 
the thatch of brusiiwoofl and reeds. 

The rooms have generally only one o])ening. which 
is window and door at the same time. Door-frames 
are not in use. The doors are fixer I with h(*avv hinges 
straight into tlie walls. The windows consist of a 
space over the fh)or, tilled with lattice- work which 
ensures light and ventilation wlum the doors are 
closed. The hearth is sunk into th(^ floor ami the 
manf/nffi a copper brazier for charcoal, is jilaced inside 
it. The poisonous fumes €\scape through the lattice- 

L 1 


work over the door or through an earthenware pipe 
inserted in the centre of the ceiling. This is however 
a very insutticient means of heating during the winter, 
which can be very cold and damp. So both men and 
women wear padded coats and cloaks on top of their 
summer dresses. These winter garments are kept, 
during the summer months, in wooden chests covered 
with strips of coloured tin. or red embossed leather, 
and richly ornamented with metalwork. Tlie niches 
in the sloping walls are gaily painted or, if a house- 
holder is wealthy, framed with carved alabaster. This 
is the place for cups, cans, fluted copper and brass 
jugs and ewers, known as kungans. 

Tables and chairs are not needed, and bedsteads 
consist of a rectangular frame made of soft wood, 
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Fig. 2 .— beuding from a hotjse ix t.\shkext 
Dfdu'infj hij H. K. Atller 

fixed in short legs. The frame is lashed cri.ss-cross 
with a net of camel- or hor.se- hair. Such beds are an 
ideal resting-place for sultry nights. They are mostly 
])laced on the verandah or the raised terrace of clay in 
the garden, or in the f^aln-clunui, a light shelter erected 
oil the flat roof with thin poles and covered with wide 
meshy reed mats. The hrtla-rhana can be reached by 
a very simple ladrler and serves as a guest room. 
Inside the hou.ses, nearly everybody prefers to sleep 
on the stuffed quilts, which are ])iled in the corner of 
the room during the day. Besides the cradle, no other 
furniture is in use. These cradles are carv^ed out of 
soft wood and gamlily jiainted. A strong handle is 
fitted to the to]) ot the bended ends, over which a rug 
f*an be laid to kec]) the infant warm in winter, or to 
keep the Hies away in summer, A cinudar hole in the 
bottom is intended to tit over an earthenware pot, 
which is tilled w'ith ashes. For a w'hole year the 
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infants lie on their hacks in these cradles, tied hand and timber (Plate O). They consist mainly of one 
and foot. They are only taken out wlien their clothes room. occu])ied by the iir<in. The wooden pillars 

have to be clianged or the pot emptied. Even when su])porting the raftered ceiling are often painted in 

the mother gives her child the breast, she bends over very bright colours, and the. openings for light over 
it. If the family goes on a journey, the cradle with the l<iw and narrow d(j(jrs are tilled with sheets of ])er- 
the child is bound to whatever animal is ridden. At forated alabaster. The tall columns bearing the 
home it often hangs from a beam. richly carved consoles and rat ter work of the front- 

No proper kitchen is provided in the houses. Meals hall are the must prominent part of the building, 

can be prepared anywhere, either over an open fire in Here tlie mullah stands when he calls to prayer, or 



Fig. 3 — cradle from a house ix t.ashkext 
Drawing bg H, E. Adler 

the garden, or on the verandahs, or on a portable oil- he climbs up the ladder leading to a turret on the 

stove, the Russian version of the ' primus,* which pre- roof. The mosque and the surrounding garden, with 

vails more and more, A coal-shed is not needed ; its indispensable pond and trha Delia )ift (tea-house), is 

camel- or eow-dung is placed, when fresh, on the outer the only place where a social life exists. Here in the 
walls and taken off when dry. peaceful, shady gn)unds the untouched tradituui of 

Cattle are cither tethered to the poles, which sup- Central Asia can still be found, 

port a light roof over the entrance door, or kept in a In some places there is a mazar in the vicinity of 
stable at the back of the house. In the case of farm- the mosque. The.se shrines are the burial places of 

houses, barns and storehouses are groiqDed around the local saints, simple cubical buildings holding a plain 

courtyard, coffin without any inscription, and only supplied with 

The mosques too, the only communal centres in the the customary rain's horns, 
villages, are built of the same native materials, loe^s During one of my journeys I w^as fortunate enough 
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to tilul an exceptional kind of mausoleum. It stood 
in the lower reaches of the Katirnighan River, near 
a simple village south of Sha-ar-tuz. Two large 
cupoladike structures built of bricks are connected by 
an archwa^v Each of the circular rooms is illuminated 
by round openings at the top and only one narrow 
door leads into the interior. Each room contains 
about a dozen cotfins. some of them Hat. more like 
plintlis. others more elevated, probably belonging to 
the more distinguished deceased. But none of these 
coffins had an epitaph. Some were covered by strips 
of white linen, placed upon Idack polished stones. 
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similar in shape to irons for pressing clothes. Huge 
ram's horns were fastened to the vaulted wails. 

In the courtyard behind the twin-cupolas, some 
trees were covered by narrow linen strips to such an 
extent that their branches could hardly be seen. 
These linen strips are also oHerings for the deceased. 

The surface of this mausoleum has been partly 
damage:! by earth([uakes or weather beaten during 
the live or six or more centuries since the completion, 
but these injuries serve to reveal the ingenious 
technique of the building construction in greater 
detail. 
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HOUSE TRADITIONS IN THE OUTER HEBRIDES. THE BLACK HOUSE AND THE BEEHIVE HUT. 

By ir crner A"m,s7//k/, Dr. Jnr. {Kthiiy-^hery). 


In attempting to trace the relationships of 
the Black House of the Hebrides it is natural 
to begin by coni] )a ring it with earlier forms of dwelling 
in the islands. 

The Black House is best known from the descrip- 
tions of Thomas {^) who was the tirst to undertake 
scientific investigations. A typical example of a 
Black House in its simplest form, such as was widely 



A 



Clroiind plan of typical Black ; B, Front view of 

typical Black HoiCbe. 


throughout, and usually formed one main roughly 
rectangular long and narrow room. On the outside 
the walls were rounded at the corners and were dis- 
tinctly battered. 

The low roof resting on couples had no perceptible 
ridge and did not reach the outer edges of the walls. 
With its sloping thatched ends, the roof continued 
the rounded contour of the end walls, so that the house 
sometimes took on an elongated ovate form. 

The floor was of earth, often of two levels, the lower 
end being used as a cow-byre, the u])per as the dwell- 
ing for the family. The up])er end was barely sepa- 
rated from the part reserved for the animals, there 
being simply a row of stones to mark it off. Some- 
times the space for the family with the beds at the 
further end was raised ab(jve the level of tlie byre 
floor })y a stone step (xcc Roussell, ", p. lb). 

The very low entrance, barely live feet high, with a 
flat stone serving as a lintel, opened into the byre. 

Xot far fnmi the door, somewhere near the centre 
of the house, in its u])per end, was the Are. This was 
made directly on the eartli floor, its place being some- 
times marked otf by a lew stones. There was no 
chimney nor wimlow. but usually at least one small 
hole at tile bottom of the roof to admit light. The 
door could be used in conjunction with this .skylight 
((laelic fairlfus, from /r/r— over, and leus—light) 
to regulat(‘ the circulation of air and the draught to the 
fire. The skylight also served to some extent as a 
smoke-hole. 



inhabited uj) to the middle of the last century, is 
shown in fig. 1 . A and b. It was built on a rounded- 
rectangular ])lan. with thick walls of stone and earth, 
often nearly as thick as they were high, comjiosed of 
two .shells, the s]>ace between which was filled with 
rubble. They were of the same height (iqi to six feet) 

^ The references are to the ‘ Literature ’ at the end of the 
article. 


In the early undivided houses the peo])le also slept 
sometimes in recesses in the thickness of the wall 
beside the tireplaci'. These built in wall- beds, two 
and a half feet wide at the head, were roofed in by 
o\'erla}i])ing stones and at the narrow end towards 
the foot by lintel stones. 

It is apparent that this type of dwelling, of which 
more complex forms existed in l^ewis, was built in 
accordance with the nature of the country and the 
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crofter’s simple ne(?ds. The lay-out and arrange- 
ments seem to- have been determined partly by 
environmental conditions and partly by his reluc- 
tance to be se 2 )arated from the cow which played such 
an important part in his life. Although the custom 
of the undivided house persisted throughout the Celtic 
Highland zone it cannot be assumed that it originated 
there (Peate, p. 94). It is also apx)arent that the 
Black H(3use embodied features known in prehistoric 
times, such as the type of wall construction, the plac- 
ing of the roof upon the inner faces of the walls, and 
the construction of the bed alcoves. 

Concerning the thickness of the walls, it might be 
thought that at least in certain instances it far 
exceeded that necessary for shelter from the wind, 
protection from cold probably lujt having been a 
factor of importance affecting building in the Black 
House days. Further it may be questioned whether, 
even with dry-stone walls, the extra thickness and the 
battering were necessitated by the un-tied njof con- 
struction. The roof was small and lightly built, 
reflecting the scarcity of timber in these treeless 
islands, and was generally covered with light material. 
Although there was no outside chimney, its place 
would have been near the centre, above the fire, which 
was never put against an end wall. 

Campbell (i, p. 208) in his studies of the Irish House 
called this type a ' central-chimney house ' in contra- 
distinction to the ‘ gable-chimney house.' It is the 
central-chimney house which permits of rounded 
corners, whereas the gable -chimney house is always 
rectangular, and it is the house with rounded corners 
or rounded end-walls which most readily permits of 
rounded thatched roof-ends. Rounded ends of roof 
and walls evidently go together. A rounded roof is 
doubtless well suited to withstand the wind but not 
the rain, so is mi more adequately explained by the 
climatic conditions than would be a high-pitched 
angular one. 

The rounded end- walls are likewise inadequately 
explained on practical grounds, since their wtught 
alone was ample to secure stability against wind. In 
short, the rounded form of roof and walls, so univer- 
sally concomitant in houses of the Black House type 
may well have been inherited together from an earlier 
circular form of building in the islands. 

There existed in the Outer Hebrides down to the 
end of the Black House days a number of small cir- 
cular stone buildings of extremely archaic construc- 
tion, These were made of more or less circular 
courses of flat stones so arranged that each successive 
ciiurse slightly overlaiJped the last on the inside. The 
hole remaining in the middle at the toj^ of the com- 
pleted dome-shaped structure was eventually closed 
by a flat stone. More often than not, there was a low 
battered vertical wall (c/. below) before the corbelling 


began, but the wall and roof formed one continuous 
structure. Th(‘ whole buihling was aptly termed a 
beehive hut on account of its sha])e. If considered in 
relation to the indejjeiident timbered roof construc- 
tion of the Black House, the corbelled roof of the 
beehive liut clearly stamps it as an earlier and funda- 
mentally different type. 

The remarkable fact about these stone huts is that 
as late as the middle of the nineteenth century, at the 
time of Captain Thomas' invest igatii^ns in the islands, 
a number of them were found by him to be in use as 
temporary habitations or shielings, mainly in the 
grassy summer herding-places in the parish of Uig in 
Lewis (^, p. 135). Here these beehive huts were 
called Ijothan (prun. bo'-un, sing. ho'h. pron. bo), mean- 
ing temporary dwellings. They were not much higher 
than a man, and stood either singly or joined together 
in clusters of two or more as showm in fig. 2, a and B. 
Though in places the huts were of bare stone and 
scarcely distinguishable from their rocky background, 
those inhabited seem usually to have been thickly 
encased with turf, giving them a rounded contour. 
Their walls were of a thickness out of all proportion to 
the size of the room inside and theii’ entrances so low 
that even a child would have had to stoop and a man 
to crawl to pass through tliern. These features would 
appear t(^ hi.ve been necessitated by the type and 
technique of the building. The thickness of the wall 
was necessary to give sufficiently stable siq^port to the 
roof which, being built on th^ corliel system, was also 
necessarily very thick and hea^y. Only a (‘omjiara- 
tively small space could be spanned by a roof of tins 
type, hence the small room. The size of the entrance 
was more or less limited by the height of the wall, 
since it could not a])})reciably exceed this witliout 
causing considerable difficulties in the construction of 
the roof. The height of the whole structure would 
a]3]3ear to he that best ada])ted to the circumstances in 
which the huts were used, Oreater height woukl have 
rendered the shelter less storm-jiroof and colder, 
besides adding to the labour and technical difficulties. 
There would appear to be no mechanical reason for the 
inward slope (batter) of the wall, since the corbelled 
roof caused no appreciable (outward thrust. It is far 
more likely that the battered wall is a remnant from 
the roof-house in which the corbelling started at 
ground level (c/. Erixon, p. 134). 

The ho' It shown in fig. 2, a and b consisted of two 
rooms with a passage of communication between 
them, the larger one irregularly round, used as a 
dwelling-room, and attached to it another, more or 
less square n^oin used as a dairy. On the outside each 
hut had a rounded, doine-like ajipearance and was 
’ green with growing turf.' The larger room, being 
approximately nine feet long and seven feet wide, was 
slightly larger than the average beehive size. The 
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height in the centre was scarcely six feet and that of 
the doorway about two and a half feet. On the right- 
hand side, close to the door, was the fire, the smoke 
escaping through the hole in the apex of the dome, 
which was apparently })rimariiy intended as a sky- 
light. In front of the tire was a row of stones, and 
behind this a litter of rushes for a bed p. 1(52). 

X’arieties of this t\-pe of dwelling ranged from a 
.simple double ho'h t<^ the most complex grouj) of huts 
with internal communications. They showed among 
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Fig. 2. 

A, View of bo'k, Lararh Tigh Dhiibliastail, Ceann Resort, Uig, 
Lewis (after Thomas) ; b. Ground plan of bolt shown in A 
(after Thoma.s) ; r, ( rroimd plan of bothan, Ghlann ie Phail : 
Eilean Mor, Elaiman Isles, Lewis (after Thomas). 

other features a raised stone bed-place (®, Plate X\") 
and walls built of two facings of stone with a core of 
rubble (^, Plates XIV and XV). Those surviving as 
shielings were not unnaturally all of the simpler types, 
but not necessarily of any great age. 

The circular type of hut might be more or less rect- 
angular in.sifle. This is more clearly shown in fig. 2 c, 
which is a plan of a double ho'h consisting of a some- 
what more elongated rectangular room of average bee- 
hive size and a smaller rounded one adjoining it. The 
two rooms had dome-shaped corbelled stone roofs and 
were each more or less round on the outside as would 
be expected in view of this type of roof construction. 


A particularly interesting combination of the same 
kind occirrred in another derelict hut found by Thomas 
in Harris (^, p. 129) in which, h('>wever, the rectangular 
compartment was roofed with timber. This part was 
scarcely above the average size for a ho'h, but was more 
oblong in shape. The walls were from five to eight 
feet in thickness and very rudely built. The whole 
presents a case in which two huts were joined together, 
one of them being of the ho'h type, circular and stone- 
roofed, the other oblong and timber-roofed and 
belonging therefore, from the point of view of classifi- 
cation, to a fundamentally different type of building. 
In Thomas' view the hut must have been inhabited 
to a late period, since there were remains of thatch and 
rafters. The example, of which unfortunately there 
is no plan, suggests that although the natural condi- 
tions of the country favoured the archaic stone con- 
struction for temporary dwellings of this kind in 
modern times as much as in the past, timber iieA^er- 
theless tended to take the place of stone if it happened 
to be available. It is not strange therefore to find 
that the summer shielings of the people in Lewis in 
Thomas' time might be either stone or timber 
roofed (^, p. 130). The timber- roofed shielings called 
in Gaelic airidhean (pron. ah'-rin ; sing, airidh, pron. 
ah’-ry) were of oblong form, though not necessarily 
larger than the bothan, Curwen (^, p. 278) has how- 
ever gi\^en a description of an oval airidh in Lewis 
which was as much as twelve feet long. 

It might appear that the change in character of the 
shieling huts from a more or less round to an ovate- 
oblong form was directly traceable to the use of 
timber in the place of stone, when large slabs were 
scarce and timber was at hand. That the oval shape 
had however made its appearance independently of 
the use of timber in buildings of the beehive style is 
shown in many prehistoric sites, for instance in the 
corbelled cells and compartments of wheel -dwellings 
and earth- houses, some of which have been found in 
such a state of preservation that the construction of the 
oval domical roof could be easily' distinguished. The 
roof had an elongated hole in the top which was closed 
over by' a row of lintels instead of by' a single stone. 
It is this variant of the domical roof which indicates 
more distinct ly^ than the somewhat irregular outline 
of the walls the essentially' oval character of the build- 
ing. Those ruined relics at least exhibit oval as well 
as circular beehive roofs, making quite obvious the 
direct relation between their circular and oval beehive 
structures. If in the islands no example of an oval 
* beehive shieling is known, it is not surprising, in view 
of the very meagre evidence of dwellings of this ty'pe 
m modern times and of the fact that only' a few of them 
have been found in a sufficiently' good state of pre- 
servation to show the roof formation. It is moreover 
significant that the oval form occurred in the Irish 
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counterpart of the Scottish holt known as the doclidii. 
Particular- attention is drawn to the oval form of the 
dochdn by Campbell (2, p. 180). The photographs 
which he gives (2, Plates 31 and 32) show extremely 
clearly the apy^earance of the oval domical roof as 
seen from the interior. The construction is evidently 
the same as that of the oval domical roof of ancient 
beehive structures in the islands. From these indica- 
tions it appears likely that in the islands oval as well as 
circular bothan existed side by side with the timber- 
roofed airidhean, and that the oval airidk had its 
origin in the oval ho'h. 

Campbell's illustrations and descriyjtions (I.c.) 
further ay)pear to show that in the stone-roofed oval 
dochdn little more was gained by increasing the 
length than was necessarily lost in the width, and that 
this mode of roof construction allowed of little more 
enlargement of the sj>ace enclosed in oval than in cir- 
cular dwellings of this type. Evidently the size of the 
oval dochdn was still limited by the material of the 
roof, since this could only be increased in size con- 
sistently with retaining convenient j3roportions by the 
use of stones which, even if they had been forthcom- 
ing, would have been impracticable to maniy^ulate. 
Only timber could allow any appreciable increase in 
size of a reasonably proportioned hut, and it might 
therefore be expected that, esy^ecially in dwellings of a 
permanent nature, the circular or oval form of building 
would give way to a more elongated one. The early 
rounded-rectangular Black House of the Hebrides, 
built to shelter man and animal, with its solid battered 
walls of stone and earth, its simple wooden roof and 
central fire, differed in no iray^ortant feature from the 
sub-rectangular airidh. in which couy)les of trees and 
branches had replaced the stone slabs formerly used 
to make the roof. There is therefore nothing to yjre- 
clude the possibility that in the islands the elongated 
house form may have develoyjed from the circular 
form. Seen in this light, the rounded corners of the 
Black House, its rounded thatched roof and sloj:>ing 
ends, keey^ing the fire more or less central, may 
all be interpreted as adaptations from the stone 
technique. 

Similarly the excessive thickness of the walls, also 
characteristic of the beehive huts, would y^oint to the 
persistence of a firmly established tradition, which 
together with the prehistoric tyy^e of wall construction 
was almost certainly inherited directly from the 
earlier form of dwelling in the islands. The raised 
pavement or upper end with the beds may be a vestige 
of the raised sleeping platform found in some of the 
circular huts (c/. Peate's discussion of the Welsh 
‘ tyle ' or raised bed-platform (6, p. 95) and his obser- 
vations on the inadequacy of a functional explanation 
of the two levels in Black Houses (6, y3. 94)). It is 
evident from all this that in any comparison on a 
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broader basis of tlie various features mentioned with 
their Euroy)ean associations the y)ossihility (d close 
relationship between the traditional Black House and 
the earlier circular structures in the Hebrides cannot 
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Fig. 3. black house ix south ui^t. 

be ignored (as by Roussell, p. 33) (r/. Campbell, 
2, p. 183), 

The few surviving examy:>les of the Black House 
tvpe still show, despite various modifications, its 
original plan — that of a long single-roomed building 
housing the family and domestic animals under the 
same roof. In the present century this traditional 
custom has almost disapy^eared from the islands. I 
can recall only one isolated case in South Uist where 





Fig. 4. — black house type of dwelling in south uist, 

WITH FIREPLAl’E INSERTED. 


a cow still shared the people's dwelling. It was 
separated from them only by a half- broken -down 
partition of rough pieces of wood. The house was 
much dilapidated, and the survival of the custom in 
this particular case was probably due to poverty. 
But this may not be generally so (c/, Peate p. 64). 
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Fig. 5. — suggested Hebrides house. 

c. End view ; D, Cross section of house in plane X-X (.see Fig. 6, a), with washing shed ; e, Front view of house. 

The scale is the same as in Fig, 1. 


As a rule btT’e and. horse -stable now stand entirely 
detached from the house. The example shown in 
lig. 3 shows a form of grouping which is unusual in 
houses with thatched ends. This house now con- 
sists of two rounded-rectangular buildings with inde- 
pendent roofs joined together end to end, one forming 
the living-room and the other, on slightly lower 
ground, the byre. The separate byre is a recent 
addition built against the end wall of a typical old 
Black House. The two parts have their separate 
entrances and are connected by a doorway through 
the wall of the original building. In this way the 
crofter has retained internal access to his cows. The 
entrance, formerly through the animals’ portion of 
the building now (1934, date of photograph) leads 
directly into the dwelling-room which is undivided 
through its whole length, but has the bed-places 
screened off by pieces of furniture at the far end. A 
board partition of the same height as the wall, which 
probably used to separate the lower from the upper 
end, has been put against the near end- wall, with its 
doorway opening from the present dwelling into the 
byre. The open fireplace, formerly somewhere near 
the centre of the house, has been moved towards the 


near end- wall, where it still retains its normal position 
close to the byre door. It is of the simplest form 
marked only by an iron chain and a hook hanging 
from the rafters to suspend the pot. As usual there is 
no chimney, the smoke escaping through one hole at 
the bottom of the roof, another hole simply cut into 
the thickness of the wall, and an unglazed window 
which is a later addition. On the windward side there 
is only one small hole in the wall which is always shut 
at night. The wall and roof construction are as usual 
in Black Houses. The walls although still up to three 
and a half feet thick at the base can scarcely be 
called excessive in view of the exposed position of the 
croft. On the other hand they are quite sufficient to 
support the roof. A point of interest in the wall 
construction is that some at least of the stones in the 
outer facings are definitely set slanting downwards 
towards the outside. It was impossible to discover 
whether this had been done on purpose so as to shed 
off rain water from the roof which, placed as it was on 
the inner faces of the walls only, conducted all the 
water into the cores of the walls. According to 
Macalister (5, p. 242) the slanting stones constitute a 
featime characteristic of the Irish clochdn. The roof, 
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Fig. 6. 

A, Ground floor plan of suggested Hebrides house ; b. First 
floor plan of ditto. 

like that of many other houses nowadays, is thatched 
with straw instead of heather, fern, or bent-grass. 
The thatch is covered \\ith wire -net ting and held in 
place by ordinary ropes instead of heather ropes, 
weighted at the ends with stones. With its rounded 
thatched ends, this house, although comparatively 
recent, being only about seventy years old, has 
retained most of the traditional features of the ancient 
Black House. 

All the surviving dwellings of this type retain to a 
more or less marked degree the earlier rounded-rect- 
angular character of the Black House in a similar 
way. Some have rounded end- walls ; others are not 
quite so rounded but are never strictly rectangular. 
All have walls of the same height throughout and 
thatched roofs with more or less rounded ends. All 
are of the central chimney type, even though, as 
shown in fig. 4 a fireplace may have been inserted 
later in the end- wall. Like the ancient * oval ’ Irish 
houses (Campbell, p. 189) and some of the Welsh 
Long Houses (Peate, p. 60), they may be regarded 
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Fig. 7. 

A, Vertical section through house in piano of window, showing 
detail ; b, Plan of window. 

as a link between the early circular structures and the 
more developed rectangular peasants' and crofters' 
houses of to-day. All these points and the general 
conclusion are well supported by other examples 
which can neither be illustrated nor described here on 
account of lack of space. 

The design shown in fig. 5, c, d, e, fig. 6, a, b, and 
fig. 7, A, B, is an attempt to develop the local tradi- 
tions to meet modern needs. It has been generously 
prepared by an architect with expert knowledge of 
rural building and a full appreciation of local tradi- 
tion. It is intended to ov^ercome the disadvantages 
of the Black House without losing the desirable 
elements of its character. 

The first great evit of damp is to be overcome by the 
special construction of the fioor and walls. The 
foundations are of concrete and a concrete raft 
(fig. 7, a) is also laid under the fioor. On this and over 
the wall foundations is laid a horizontal damp-course 
of heather on which are built the walls and fioor. The 
139 ] 
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floor consists of a second raft of concrete, ei^lit inches 
thick, whicli can be finished to a smooth surface for 
mats and riii^s. or wax-polished. The walls are built 
of an outer battertnl faciiitr of the local stone, laid in 
dry courses and an inner facing of peat blocks, with 
heather layers at inter\'als. which may be white- 
wasIuMl inside to keep out any damp due to the 
natural porosity oi the local stone. The walls and the 
chimney, which is also of local stone, are built in the 
most economical way possible and with all precautions 
to keep out damp. The whole house is surrounded hy 
a paving of flcXgstones to drain away rain-water. 

The next great drawbacks of the existing dwellings 
— want of ro(un and absence of privacy — are to be 
overcome in the ]>ro posed house by its larger size and 
two stortws, and by the division of each storey into 
separate rooms, (reneral comfort is increased by the 
better floor and proper chimney and windows, both the 
ground floor rooms being heated. 

A shed containing a copper and a bath present 
in the cheapest and most etflcient way possible 
a necessary minimum of bathing facilities suitable for 
general adotdion. The need for these cannot be o ver- 
st re:>sed 

As seen in tig. o e the lu)use remains of the central 
chimney type and has thatched ends. The thatch 
is c'arried over the outer walls which also carry the 
weight of the roof, there being no apparent ad\'antage 
in adliering to trariition in this respect. In small out- 
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buildings and so on there may be no objection to 
following the (fld custom, providing that the walls are 
tdso built in the old way with the stones slanting 
downwards towards the outside. 

The whole can be constructed with local labour and 
loc-af materials, except possibly that the crofter wish- 
ing to build his own house may be at jiresent un- 
accii>tomed to tlie use of concrete, and that cement, 
doors, and wundow’-frames would have to be obtained 
from the mainland. Such importations are however 
cut down to a minimum, since the Hebridean cannot 
atI(U*d to be dependent on outside labour or materials 
wfliere it can possibly be avoided. 
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THE FRUSTRATION COMPLEX IN KWOMA SOCIETY. 


Relations, Yale Cnirer>nty. 

The purpose of this paper! is to present the 
results of the application of the frustration- 
aggression hypothesis- to data gathered at Kxvoma. 
Before these results are stated, Imwever, a brief 
summary of the way in wdiich Kw'onia individuals 
react to frustration from infancy through adulthood 
will he made, 3 

The data for this paper were gathered by S. W. 
Reed and my. self fluring a field trip tn X"ew* (Guinea in 
The Kwoma are a small tribe situated in 
the mountains just north of the Sepik iHver and about 
250 miles from its delta. They are an agricultural, 
patrilineal, polygynous group, in which political 
authority resides primarily in the kin group, and in 
w'hich sorcery is both an explanation for sickness and 

^ Roacl at the annual m*^i‘ting of the AniHrifan Anthropo- 
logical A'^■'OClatlon, Docenibei. 1941, 

* For recent ''tatomont''* of thi'> hyp< ithe-.!^, .st e bibliot:ra])hy, 

p. 144. 

® A more complete descrijition of Kwoma reac‘tlon'^ to 
frustration can be found in a rei eut publication 1>\ the present 
water (11). 


By Dr. John W. 31. Whiting. Institute of Human 

an important means of social control. Their contact 
wuth the whites has been minimal, having been 
restricted to a few^ government officials and traders. 

Kw'oma infants are cared for almost exclusively by 
their mothers. For approximately the - first three 
years of his life a Kw'oma infant sits in the lap of his 
mother during the day anfl lieS by her side at night. 
It is the Kw'oma mother's duty to care for all the 
needs of her child during this period. When, despite 
this constant care, Kwoma infants suffer frustration, 
crying is the response wdiich becomes most firmly 
fixed. A Kwoma mother, whenever her infant cries, 
does her best to comfort him. If he is hungry she 
feeds him ; if he is cold she w'ariiis him ; if he is sick 
or in pain she tries to soothe him. Thus hy removing 
the source of frustration or pain the Kwoma mother 
rew^ards crying as a response to these conditions. 
Tow’ard the end of infancy, wffien the child begins to 
talk, he responds to frustration or pain by asking for 
help, and his mother complies wdth his request when- 
ever it is possible for her to do so. Thus during 
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infancy a frustration-dependence se([uence is estab- \vlii(*h is idealized is that of aggression. Two con- 
lished. trasting epithets express tliis ideal. Karaganda 

The weaning period is a transition from the lap of gi^^'afa, which means * little child/ is used to criticize 

the mother to the play group, which takes from one a child when he is too submissive nr dependent, 

to two years to accomplish. During this time the whereas harafa ma inaUtka. ' big r)lder brother man.' 

child stays around the hriuse for the most part, trying is used to praise him for being appnjpriately aggres- 

to maintain or to regain the close rclationshi]) to his sive. The latter term is ap])lied to the men in the 

mother, whieh she is forcing him to relinquish. His societ}' who have the higliest prestige, achieved 

initial response to the frustration which he receives at largely by being bold and standing up for their rights, 

this time is, as might be ex})eeted. one of dependence. It is interesting, in the light of the above analy.sis, that 

First he asks his mother to permit him to do what he the same words are used to de.scribe a big older 

Avants. When she refuses, he cries. When this fails, brother and the aggressive ideal of the culture, 

he aggressively tries to get his Avay by attacking her. When a Kwoma reaches adolescence, he must learn 
The mother extinguishe.s all the.se responses by non- to behave in a special Avay toward his sisters, when 

reward or mild punishment when she or the father is they frustrate or threaten him. During childhood he 

the frustrator, but continues to reward them by help- has either avoided them, or behaved toAvard them as 

ing him A\dien the frustration or pain comes from he would tfiAvard his brothers. At adolescence he 

another source. When the child finds that his must take the responsibility of ])rotecting them from 

attempts at dependence and aggression fail, he assaults on their Aurtue, and he must inhibit his OAvn 

finally submits. He giA^es up his old habits and sexual feelings toward them. This creates a iieAV 

learns ncAV ones to take their place. For this he is series of frustrations, and the culture jirovides a special 
reAA^arded both becau.se the.se new habits are in them- type of response — a joking relationship. He is 
seh^es successful and because his parents praise him permitted to accuse a sister of lireaking incest rules, 
for them. Thus a frustration-submission sequence is or to make disparaging remarks about her personal 
established under the eonditif)n that the parent is the habits and a])pearaiice, insults Avhich, if directed 
frustrator ; the frustration-dependence sequence is toAAard other persons, Avould lead to serious phy.sical 
still maintained with respect to other frustrators. combat, but Avhich CA'oke laughter and retaliation in 

At the age of fiA^e or six the XAAoma child enters a similar A^ein Avhen applied to a sister, 

the play group, which consists of other boys of the ToAA^arrl frustrations imposed b\' the men Avho 

hamlet, his class iticatory brothers. His reaction to phdander Avith his sisters, an adolescent is rcAvarded 
his bigger brothers is similar to. his reaction to his for reacting with aggression. ToAA ard the frustrations 
parents. Since aggression leads to retaliation by a of the male relatiA^es of the girls he courts, he reacts 
person bigger and stronger than he, since aAmidance vvith avoidance in the form of hiding his loA'e-making 
makes him miss the fun, and since dependence from them. His behaAuour toAvard other persons 
reactions are ignored unless he is in real danger, sub- remains similar to his behaA^iour during childhood, 

mission is his most adaptiA^e and usual respoiihe. F])on his marriage and initiation into adulthood, 

The first instances of aggression to be rewarded are a KAvoma man must share the responsibility for social 
those directed toAvard younger siblings. Since they control Avith other men of the hamlet. He must help 

are smaller than he is, he can bully them and beat maintain the rights of the hamlet against encroach- 

them Avdthout fear of efiective retaliation, and thus he ments by non-re latiA^es and foreigners, and he must 
achioA'es direct rcAAard for this response. Unless he is educate his children Both of these demand aggres- 
so Ado lent in his aggression toAAaxrd them that he siAc behaAdour. 

seriously injures them, his parents ])raisc him for this The frustrations Avhich he or his relatiA^es maA^ 
behaviour rather than punish him for it. Thus, both endure from non-relatives may be divided into three 
by direct rcAvard and by social a])proAuih the frustra- classes : capital crimes, ]iroperty and sex offences, 
t ion-aggression sequence is established Avith respect to and sorcery. Murder, rape, arson, and theft of sor- 
children younger and smaller than he. eery material are capital crimes, the ajipropriate 

Late in childhood, after the frustration-aggression response to Avhicli is, if possible, t(» kill the criminal, 

sequence has been Avell practised, he uses it CAcn Anyone Avho commits such a crime, hoAvcA^er, nor- 

toAA^ard his older siblings and parents. L^sually when mally tiees from the tribe before the death penalty can 

it occurs in this context, either it is combined AAuth be imposed. • 

aA^oidance — a hit-and-run response — or it takes the A man responds to theft, trespass, or adulterous 
A^erbal form of insult from a safe distance, or gruinb- behaviour Avith a female relative by threats, insults 
ling and criticism behind their backs. and other forms of vituperation. Challenges to duels 

Although submission, de2)endence, avoidance, and are frecpiently issued, but actual duels ncA^er seem to 

aggression all occur during childhood, the response occur. The most effectiA*e expression of his aggres- 
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sion is the breaking of all the relationships which he 
may have with relatives of the criminal, until repara- 
tion is made. Since breaking relationship involves the 
cancellation of all mutual kinship obligations, and the 
risk of retaliating by sorcery, which is inhibited within 
any kin relationship, relatives are likely to bring pres- 
sure to bear on the criminal to pay the reparation. 

If the facts are in dispute, a court meeting is held, 
at which each litigant presents his case before a group 
composed of the adult male relatives of both parties. 
In presenting his case, each litigant gets to his feet 
and stamps up and dowTi before the court, jabbing the 
air vrith a bone dagger. The plaintiff angrily shouts 
his accusation, accompanying it with as many insults 
as he can think of. The defendant behaves in a 
similar manner, angrily denying the charge, and 
insulting his accuser. The pressure toward maintain- 
ing the reciprocal relations which exist between the 
members of the court is usually sufficient to bring 
about a compromise. 

The Kw'oma man, finally, has the responsibility 
for curing any serious illness w hich n\Siy befall him or 
his family. Since all serious sickness is believed to 
be caused by sorcery, it falls in the category of frustra- 
tion by human agents. Whenever anyone becomes 
ill. the men of the hamlet repair immediately to the 
men’s house and beat an aggressive message on the 
gongs : ■ Stop all sorcery. One of our relatives is 

‘ sick, and anyone w ho continues to practise sorcery 
‘ must answer to us, the men of this hamlet.' If the 
sick person does not get well as a result, the men call 
a sorcery court to establish thff identity of the sor- 
cerer. The procedure at this meeting is the same as 
that in the court for theft or trespass, described above. 

When a Kw^oma man is frustrated by a non-relative, 
therefore, his primar\" response is aggression, ranging 
in form and intensity from insulting the frustrator to 
killing him. Failure to act aggressively in any of 
these situations is severely criticized, whereas bold- 
ness, and readiness to be aggressive, bring high 
praise and the epithet of ‘big older brother man.’ 
Since these aggressive reactions are not carried out by 
an individual alone, but by an organized group of 
co-operating relatives, the dependence reaction is also 
employed : a frustrated man asks his relatives to 
hel]) him express aggression tow^ard those who 
frustrate him. 

A Kw'oma adult must educate his children. He 
must prevent them from deviating from the custom 
of the tribe. When his children do not behave 
properly, he is frustrated, both because their acts 
directly annoy him, and because they bring criticism 
on him for being a poor parent. A parent responds to 
such frustration by spanking, scolding, and threaten- 
ing the child. Here again the frustration -aggression 
sequence is specified as proper. 


Frustration may be imposed by foreigners as well 
as by other Kw^oma. The Kw'oma dwell in a head- 
hunting area, and they live in constant fear of being 
murdered in raids carried out against them by 
neighbouring tribes. The men of other tribes, who 
have married Kwoma w'omen, not being subject to 
the sanctions which apply to Kwoma men, may cause 
frustration by refusing to pay the required bride- 
price. Finally, a member of some other tribe may 
cause sickness by practising sorcery. i Kwoma men 
react to such frustrations, either by carrying out a 
retaliatory raid, or by participating in an intertribal 
court meeting to demand payment of the bride-price, 
or w'ergild for a murdered relative. They wait for a 
year after a murder before calling a court meeting, to 
give time for their ‘ bellies to cool,’ as they put it in 
pidgin English. 

The Kwoma also carry out head-hunting raids 
against tribes w^ho have not directly frustrated them. 
They frequently displace, to the out-group, aggres- 
sion which was generated within the tribe. This is 
evidenced by the fact that the only two raids, about 
w^hich I was able to question participants, began with 
in-group quarrels. One informant said that he had 
organized a raid because his wife had teased him for 
not showing himself a man by taking a head. When 
he started to beat her for taunting him, she accused 
him of being a woman-beater but afraid of men. 
With his ‘ belly still hot with anger ’ he had then 
organized a raid, in w^hich he had taken a head. 
Another raid, organized during the period of fieldwork, 
also grew out of a quarrel between a husband and 
w ife.2 Finally, in the memory of living informants, 
the Kwoma had once waged a war of extermination 
against another tribe over territorial rights. 

These data, taken in conjunction wdth certain 
principles established in the fields of anthropology 
and psychology, suggest a series of propositions which 
I should like to advance in the hope that they may be 
tested by future fieldworkers. 

The first proposition is derived from an hyq)othesis 
advanced by IVIiller and Dollard. Although the^ 
innately dominant emotional reaction to frustration 
is an indeterminate visceral response involving the 
sympathetic division of the autonomic nervous 
system, these emotional responses, it is suggested,^ 


^ This IS not an important factor, since a foreigner is rarely 
blamed for sorcery. 

“ Reported in detail in Becoming a Kwoma (11), pp. 
16.V1HS. 

(0), p. 64. 

^ W. B. Cannon (2) indicates that there i.s no physiological 
<hffcrence between anger and fear except perhaps in the 
thalamic responses involved. It is possible that these two 
emotions can be distinguished by the overt reactions which 
are associated with them, the emotion associated with 
aggression being defined as anger, and the emotion associated 
with av^oidance being defined as fear. 
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may be modified by learning, so that fru>stration may 
result either in anger, in fear, in a combination of the 
two, or in neither of them. Since the emotional 
reactions to frustration are covert, it is difficult to 
study them by the usual field techniques, and thereby 
to test this hypothesis conclusively from Kwoma data. 
Informants reported that they were angry, for 
example, when they were frustrated by anyone who 
was breaking a rule of the culture, and that to be 
part of the idealized pattern of the 
big older brother man ; they also reported that 
they were, for example, afraid of sorcerers, enemy 
head-hunters, and of the relatives of the girls 
with whom they philandered ; they claimed, finally, 
that they were neither angry nor afraid when a 
relative frustrated them by asking for help, when 
it was in accordance with custom that he should do so. 

The second proposition is derived from the general 
theory of culture, and from the observation of infants 
in our own society. Although the innately dominant 
overt response to frustration is violent thrashing 
muscular movement of the arms, legs, and torso, loud 
crying, and holding the breath, i these responses, it is 
suggested, are modified by learning, so that culturally 
defined responses take their place. From casual and 
unsystematic observation, it seemed that Kwoma 
infants reacted to frustration with violent random 
thrashing behaviour and crying, and the evidence 
summarized above indicates that these reactions are 
modified into culturally determined responses. 

The third proposition is that the culturally relevant 
overt reactions to frustration may be divided into 
four classes of social behaviour : aggression, submis- 
sion, dependence, and avoidance.- These four classes 
were found to be adequate to describe overt frustration- 
reactions in Kwoma culture, and it is proposed that 
they may be useful in the analysis of other cultures. 

Propositions one and three may be combined in the 
following diagram : 

Context Emotional Overt 

Response Response 

/ Anger / 

/ / / Avoidance 

Frustration — ^^Fear 

\ \ \ Dependence 

\ Other 

— ■ \ Submission 

1 (10), pp. 146 ff. 

The classification in terms of aggression, or substitute 
responses, suggested in the Frustration ami Afjyre^'sion mono- 
graph (3), pp. 8-9 and further elaborated by vSears (9) on the 
basis of instrumental and goal behaviour, wa-^ made primarily 
on the psychological level. The pre•^ent analysis is made on 
a cultural level, and does not contradict the above, but was 
found to be more useful for a cultural analysis. The nine -fold 
classification sugge.sted by Allport (1) was developed to 
describe frustration under conditions of social change ; the 
classification employed in the present paper is intended to 
describe the types of reactions to daily life frustrations. 
Finally, Rosenzweig’s (8) classification — adequate-inadequate, 


Thus, frustration may result in any combination of 
emotional and overt responses, the combination being 
determined by the frustrating context. 

The fourth proposition is a corollary of the general 
theory of culture. It is that the reaction to frustra- 
tion depends upon the culturally defined context, and 
particularly upon the social relationship between the 
frustrated person and the frustrator. The civert 
reaction of a Kwoma to frustration can be predicted 
only if both his social position and that of his frustra- 
tor are known, as well as the cultural context in which 
both the frustration and the response to it occur. 3 

The fourth 23roposition, suggested by the work of 
Benedict and Mead, is that any culture may idealize, 
i.e., consistently reward, one or another of the types 
of reaction to frustration. Aggression is the type 
chosen by Kwoma. The aggressive implication of 
the ideal of ham fa nia malaka, ' big older brother 
‘ man,' is stressed in their culture from childhood on. 
Submission, dependence, or avoidance may be found 
to be idealized in other cultures. 

The fifth proposition is derived from Malinowski’s 
theory of the functional integration of culture, and 
Sumner's assumption of the strain toward consistency. 
It is that the idealized reaction to frustration is 
correlated and integrated with other aspects of the 
culture. Since the burden of social control in Kwoma 
society is placed on all adult males, rather than upon 
a chief, a council of elders, or some other specialized 
governing body, bold aggressive men are demanded to 
effect social control. Thus the idealization of this 
aggressive reaction is integrated with the govern- 
mental organization of the tribe. 

The sixth proposition is derived from the Freudian 
theory of displacement. It is that when the anger- 
aggression sequence has been established, and then 
inhibited, either by social sanctions or by fear of 
retaliation, the aggression tends to occur toward 
some person other than the frustrator.^ The fact 

defeii-,ive-per>overativo. ami spevific-noii- 
spof'ific — i'-. made on the per^mality level, ami thus is not 
directly pertinent to the problem undertaken in this paper. 

^ The basic <lefinition of frustration employed here is, ' any 
‘ event which interferes with a habit.’ This definition is in 
accord witli that employed in Frustration and Aggression (.3), 
p. 11. The analysis of Kwoma data show.s that social frustra- 
tions are usually symbolic events such as coinmamis, threats, 
warnings, and iii'-ults, which imply physical punishment or 
attack, the withtlrawal of help or support, or the withholding 
of gifts. The implication of this proposition is, therefore, 
that the reaction to fru-'tration depends both upon who issues 
the command or threat, and upon when and where he does it. 

■* This accords essentially with the theory of displacement 
propof^etl in Frustration and Aggression (3), pp. 41-44, and 
appht'd to social data by Dollanl (4). The differentiation of 
emotional and overt responses made in this paper, however, 
makes it possible to give a somewhat more adequate account 
of this phenomenon. As Miller has pointed out (6), pp. 
1)1-64, emotional n'sponses act as acquired tlrives. Thus 
anger may motivate a person, until a displaced aggression 
response reduces his tension. 
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that a Kwoma child is more aggressive toward his 
younger siblings than the frustrations imposed by 
them seem to warrant — he sometimes even attacks 
them when they have not frustrated him at all — 
suggests that some of this aggression is displaced. It 
is probably motivated by anger generated by parents 
and older siblings, but not expressed toward them for 
fear of punishment. Similarly, head-hunting raids 
again-st tribes with whom the Kwoma have had but 
little contact, suggest that the mechanism f)f dis- 
placement operates here too. Both of the head- 
hunting expeditions discussed above began with an 
in-group quarrel. 

The seventh proposition is more novel than the 
previous ones, and is put forward tentatively. Owing 
to certain universal conditions of social life (it is sug- 
gested), aggression, submission, dependence, and 
avoidance will be likely to be specified as proper 
responses to frustration in given contexts in all 
societies. The analysis of Kwoma culture shows that 
the frustration-dependence sequence occurs both 
during infancy, when the infant is too immature to 
care for himself, and later in life as a part of co-opera- 
tive reactions to common frustrations ; that the 
frustration-submission reaction occurs in childhood 
during the process of socialization ; that the frustra- 
tion-avoidance reactions occur in children when they 
are frustrated by persons bigger and stronger than 
they, and in adults when they are frustrated by 
persons whose supporting group is more powerful 
than their own ; and, finally, that the frustration- 


aggression reaction occurs in education and social 
control. Since education, social control, co-opera- 
tion, and variation in the power of the supporting 
group may be assumed to be universal cultural 
aspects, and helplessness of infants and disparities in 
the size and strength of individuals are universal 
biological facts, it may be assumed that these four 
reactions will be likely to occur in all cultures. 
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ROYAL ANTHROPOLOGICAL 

Some Islamic Reactions to Modern Life round the 
Eastern Mediterranean. Sannnain of a Cain- 
inmncattan hg Pi<dcssor H. J Fl< an , I). Sr., 
F.R.S. . 9 May. 1944. Cf. Man. 1944. 101. 

ft lia-^ bet n ."Uid tluit ]U'tdiwtonc tunes g() on. in 
at lea-'t until well into tlu^ -'ewnteenth (‘(aitnrv. 
in the stai-'e that tlie traditional attitudes towards life 
and ''oeitUy wm’t' earritMl on, in s])ite of occasional 
ehallenge’-, with little fundamental (piestioning. That 
eentuiA, howtw'er. saw tht‘ t'^xpaiision of Kuropt'an o\er- 
st'as intereoiime, Dutch rt'jdaeenuuit of earlier efforts in 
the E<i^t Indies, tilt' British J'rading Conpianies, tlie 
oeenjMtion of -'tweiiil distant ])Osts by the Fnuich. It 
aUo '-aw the s])n*a(l of <*aiials and some developinmit of 
roads for wheeled traflie. Root erojis liegan to exert 
their disinti'gmting infiuenee on the old manorial villages. 
Seientilie eiHpin\ progres-i-d enormously with the work 
of LetMiweiilmek, Boyle, Harvey, Newton. J^eibnitz, and 
many othei'-, a^- well as the ] philosophical work of Ba(*on 
and De^cartc". 

JJu* stiinng of thought ])romote(l anti-elerieal move- 
ment''. aiising from other eau^es, in eighteenth emiturv 
E'ranee : l)ut less of this oeeiiired in F>ng!and in which 
the tradition of eoiiqa'omise suggested theii^ were many 
apjuuaches to truth. Tlie challenge to traditional 

[ 1 


INSTITUTE : PROCEEDINGS 

thought has. however, become more widespread and more 
(lirt'ct in the nineteenth century. Lyeil made men 
realize the immmi'^e age of the eartii, aiul i3ouclier de 
1‘ertlies. the great antiquity of the human race. Darwin, 
follow e< I in one field by Robertson Smith and Frazer, 
('aiTied the con(‘e]>t of natural ev olution far into realms 
of mind and tliought. Idie challenge, in Euro]>e, thus 
came from withm ; but, in Islam, largely owing to the 
set-back of thought under Ottoman rule, it came in the 
mam from without. In Flu rope the challenge was to a 
traditional creed and its mqilications, but had little 
immediate effect on ideas of law whieli had become a 
siqiaratiu or laicized, field of thought. In Islam the 
basic creed is so sinqile that the challenge to it is not so 
im])ortant. and it is not under the protection of a priest- 
hood which depends upon its mainteiuince. The more 
]iai lieu lari V religious challenge is thus less serious m 
Nlain ; but, among many Muhammadan communities, 
the sacred law oi- Shari' a has long retained a v^ery great 
hold and its inter])retation by Mafti increases the diffi- 
culty of adjustment. The Shan'a, formulated many 
cimturies ago, is obvLou.''ly iiica})able of dealing w'ith 
many modern commercial matters, and this part of it has 
been largely adjusted or discarded. But the ])ersonal 
law coneermng the family, as vv^ell as the law on religious 
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endowments, has tended to remain ^aored. breaking 
down to some extent wlien and where polygynv becomes 
impracticable for the majority of the leaders. 

Ihe reactions of ^^lamlc life to modern thouglit have 
therefore been very different from those developing in 
westeri; Europe, and it is characterwtic of thian that they 
are diverse according to the diver^f^ experience of the 
various Islamic peojiles concerned. A crisis in tradi- 
tional thought and life typically leads, m thl'^ way. to 
increased diftereutiation, even if enhaneement of einn- 
mmiications may make possible more mutual comprehen- 
sion. The various reactuins noticeable around tlie Eastern 
Mediteri’anean are hero used to illustrate tlie'^e teiidemdes. 

The of the Balkan Pen} nsida. — The im 111 this 

region, numbering over two million, include the des- 
cendants and dependents of tho'-e who accepted a com- 
promise with Islam at the time of- the medieval coii- 
C|uests and, subject to payment of tribute, were left I'l 
possession of some of their lands and custom-v. They 
often became Muhammadan, "fliw wa^ a couvenient 
scheme for the Islamic conquerors in a different out})ost 
of their flomain. Eere, tliorefore, Islam is a-)-*ociate(l 
with the maintenance of an old iHivileged ]>usition for 
many, also sometimes with the right to kt-ep more than 
one wife. But Sir John ^Ivn^s draws attention to 
another element ; the Bokta'^hu originally a Dervish 
order expressing ideas an<l practices of Suh mysticism, 
came west away from the strict and uncultured funda- 
mentalist orthodoxy of the Ottoman Sultans at Oon- 
stantmople. 

In 1923 Albanians gava^ up allegiance to the Cali])h, or 
traditional head, of I-^lam, made piolygyny illegal (it had 
nearly died out) and unveiled their wuiiieu. They 
adopted codes of law based on thos(‘ of Italy and France 
in 1928-9. This illustrates tlie fact that in the we-terii 
parts of the Balkan peinnsula Islam is largely a historic 
survival, though it c<uitributed such a vigorous leadtu- as 
Mehemet Ah to the life of Modem Egy]->t. 

Turke}/, - —The Ottoman Sultan^, with little eu It lire of 
their own, sought support by enforcing strict Sunni 
orthodoxy and were inclined to persecute all di'^sidt-iits. 
Turkish came into use for religious purposes m place of 
the traditional Arabic, and Turknh Islam gradually took 
upon itself a sort of religious leadership, reviving tlie 
Caliphate in the eighteenth eentury. The uu] iractieable 
character of a fandamentali>t regime, cj^pecially in legal 
matters, weakened the (’ahpliV position as well a-' the 
whole Turkisii |3ower. The lireakdewn of this old 
regime offers several analogies with tlie French and the 
Russian revolutions — ^a. period of vigorous revuUion 
against the old ideas, with rapid ehange.", hdlowed by tlie 
rise of a strong dictator, in this case Kemal Ataturk. 
The abolition of the man's fez and the woman'-, veil, as 
well as of polygyny, the development of education and 
gainful activities for women, the ado]ition of Swis-^ civil 
law, Italian })enal law, and (,terinan coniuiereial law all 
illustrate the type of revolution. The decision of Ataturk 
to restore Santa Sofia and to keep it as a inonuimnit was 
highly characteristic. A few years ago the Mosque-- were 
largely nogIect(‘d ; and a faculty of theology luul been 
instituted at the Fiiiversity of Istanbul. Ataturk'-. 
ideal for Turkey was that it should Ix-come a homo- 
geneous modern state, laying aside old imperial ambitions 
and traditional Islamic prestige. Since his death there 
has naturally siipervtaiod a peri<'>d of indeci-.i()n ; and 
attempts are being inaih' by stx*ret and, up to the preseiu, 
(1944), illegal organizations to reassert old ideas with a 
view to ousting Eurojiean influence from neighliourmg 
Islamic lands into the south. 


Syrut and Palv'-tti nt’. — -The^e lands, long held back 
under Ottoman rule, faced a eri-.i^ following its colla{)^e 
in 1918, and the '-ulj-.etpient exorcise of intiiieneo by the 
French m Syria and the Briti-.h in Palestiin*. The physi- 
cal features of this an-a fractionate it tiohtically, and 
there ha-, been litti(* jiro-pect of umtitMl effc'irt. The 
Briti-.h 111 Pale-.tiiu' were inehned to inaintaiii Islamic 
law, but also to ])ermit con-.Klerable immigration of 
Europeanized Jew-. that lioth Pale->tiniaus ami 

Syrians wi-re coneerned about European influence and 
tended t<^ look to Arabia for support agaiii'-t the iiiU lel. 
but the Lebanon Olin-.tians are intensely su-.piciou> of 
any such move. The gulf therefore between the Muslim 
of Syria and Palestine and the followers of Ataturk is a 
dec[) one, and it will be important to watch the future 
(lev(‘lo]')nient of religious relations l^iotwe^n th«m. There 
IS also tile -.pecial [irobleni. in the Lebanon, of th_^ exis- 
tence -.ide by side of alino-.t equal numbers of Muslim ami 
Lhristian-., the latter sul) livided into very luimeroiis 
sects, while the form a- have the Druses at their side. 

Arabia . — Tlie well-km^wn story of the fall of Hussein 
Ring of the Hejaz ami of the rise of Ibn Sa u I of Riaili 
sliows the power of fundamental Sniini ortlio loxy and of 
the enthu'-iasm it create--. fhe Shari'a is maintained, 
not without a gooil deal of aiju-tiir.ait. The effort is 
mark' to purify Islam from ]iost -Quranic growths. 
Reverence paid to saints condemned. In the de--ert 
the old -cheine can attempt to maintain itsiif for a while, 
but the cu-torly of the chief holy cities of Nlam, Mecca, 
aial ^ledina, involves the strict Wahabi of th - desert in 
many complexities. 

Byifpt ])resenT-. a marked {-ontra--t to all the lands 
alrea ly iii-aitioned. The tradition of civilization is more 
tlian tive tlious<md yt'ars old, and tlie pM>ple have be---!! 
in touch with many am-ieiit cultures an I pcjiwers of tlie 
Eastern ^[editei’i'<iiieaa ami S(aith-we-t Asia. Heritxge- 
from ( hvek culture liave been hamlei on. <iiid learning 
has liad much influence. El Azhar at < 'airo iniy be the 
oldest, it IS certainly one of the nu^-t famou--, of the 
world's umversitie-^, thougli, after the rise t)f the Mame- 
lukes. cultural tleV(Jopment wa-- sevtM*ely set back from 
the forward-looking tliought of such writers as Ibn 
Ivlialduii. The Shari'a hai a gnvit prestige and much 
superadded comjilexity as a result of th*^ diseus-^ions at 
El Azhar ; but Egypt from the days of M iiemet Ah and 
Ferdinand de Ix"-.'-e|)-> wa- thrown, suddonly, into the 
mainstisvim of world affair--, making iniint’^nanee of the 
pulilie law of the Shart'a iinpo-.--ible. The contrasts 
m reaction to moik'rn tliought b('tw<*en Turkey and 
Eg\q)t are very striking. Egypt dt^veloped modern 
commercial activity in a-sociation with France and 
Britain, and the ultra-conservatism of Arabia was not 
jiossible for Cairo, Alexandria, ami the Suez Canal. The 
new Eg\q)tian University at (iiztii, organized on modern 
lines, has been followed by the creation of a second 
modern university at Alexandria. But El Azhar, also, 
has felt the inqiai-t of modern tliought from tlie work of 
Abduli, which a]>pears to have hatl behind it Suti mysti- 
f-ism. And. following this, modern studies have pene- 
trated into this liistonc institution, alongside of the 
traditional IsUunic learning. This ])enetration was m 
respoii'-e to a recpiest from both teachers and students, 
El Azhar has further eontnhuted some teachers to the 
new universities, and there are effort^ towaixU a friendly 
and orderly evolution of studies. As against this, one 
must meiitiou tlie poverty of politu'al t^xperience that is 
such a handica].) for Kgyjit in matters of goverimieiit, and 
the inevitability both of outside mtiuences and of xeno- 
phobic reactions to them. The impossibility of adopting 
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i>uch iiii(‘(>(litie<l tra<litioiuil (growths as tho P^riti'^h eon- 
stitiitinii and (.’oiiiniDn Law is a matter to be 

borne in mind m tlii^ eonnexion. 

Af/'/C(i oiitsuJt' Kifupt . — Lhe jM^sition i-. again very 
diffeieiit. Population- include Berber elements m 
‘ ^laiiretama,' neirroids towanls the Sudan, and many 
varieties of what aiv comprehen-ivtdy (‘ailed Hamit e>. 
The tiiihting ea])acity of the men is very great, wher(*as 
that of the Egyptians is almost a- low as can be. Excita- 
bilit\ and emotionalism are social features and accom- 
pany fanatic zeal, with wliieh lias long been associated 
the formation of sects. Some sectaries have es(‘aped 
persecution by (‘stabhslung oases using undergi-ound 
'^vater in tlu' Saliara or near its borders. In Xorth 
Africa, also, there was a good deal (')f ('liristian influence 
before Islam spread ; and the Messianic tradition, in this 
CUM' the ex])ectation of tlie advent of a Mahdi. crops up 
from time to time. 

In the Middle Ages the Almoravides, a Berber and 
I\(‘groid group with siane Arab infusion, broke into 
Arab Spain, and, aftta* their decline, another Xorth 
Africiin groiij), the Ahnoliades, com pie red southern 
Spam and then, in tlieir tuin, declined. Both groups 
illustrate hinaticism that has no regard for a cultural 
tradition. I’he mod(U‘n Senussi, wliose founder was 
Algerian, have tht‘ Messiaim' or ^lahdist idea strongly 
de\ (*lo]fed, but were not ]>re]nired to acceiU the Sudanese 
Malidi of the late ninetetuith century. The Senussi 
may be considered t(t he on a much hight'r level of under- 
standing, and of ]»ohtical and military skill, than the 
meditw'al Ahnohades. \\ ith all their religious zeal, they 
do not carry the puritan idtM as far as do the* \\ ahabi of 
the deserts of Arabia. 

To sain ui*, tilt' rah})hate no longer exists, ^ind it is (jf 
s]>ecial interest as an illustTation of modern Islami(‘ 
divergence that a movement for tlu' restorataat of the 
prestige (T that ancient otlici' was developing in India 
jUst at the time wlien Ataturk abolished the title which 
had been as-,(K‘iated with the ’^I'liik- for nearly -bO years, 
^lutual recognition b\ diffeieiit groiqis and scho(_>ls of 
thought probably goes a good deal farther in Islam than 
in ( 'hrist lanitN' ; the fundamental (*redal sim]ihcity in 
the oiu' case stam.hng in contrast to tlu' complexity and 
C()iitro\'(M‘siaI ex])Ositi(ai of th(‘ crei'd m the otla^r. 
IncreastMl diftertaitiation among Islamic ])eo])les m 
iiK^dern tinu's may affect this attitude, but is hardly 
likel\ to dr) so eflVagivolv, as the tend<aicy (w tuywliere is 
towards cn^dal simplificat mn. l^ut that difterentiat ion 
may neviatheless maki* tlu‘ re-(‘stabhshment of a 
('ali])hate for all Islam much more difficult. 

The Installation of the Shilluk King. jSut/u/xirff of n 
(’(ttiDrm oictittoo to a Sp(rKd .hoot Mf'vt'nvi of 
tin I}istif}d<‘ (tiot tfu lot< ntotioixil Afr*C(io /c.s’P- 
txti tof d/r. P. P. H 0 ) 0(11 : T .7a///, 1044. 

4'he most mpiortant asp^a't of Shilluk religion i- the 
cult of X\'ikung who is tlie culture-hero of the tribe and 
the grf*at l(‘ader who brought them from the Soutli to 
then* jiresent eouiitry. Xvikang i- the meilium between 
the Shilluk and their cone(*ption of (•od.aud hi"' spint i- 
reincarnat«‘ m every Shilluk king. The King is tlius 
imhiied with divim* powers and is the central figure of 
rehgKHis activity. His fortunes and liis jilivsictd con- 
dition react upon th(‘ welfaie of th(* tribe and his hfe is 
hedged round with ritual ohstavancf's. The period 
between tiu' rhaith of a King and tlu* in'‘'tallati(>n of his 
sneeessor is one of intense ])o!itieal and sjiiritual danger 
to the tribe as a wdiole. Civil war may bnaik out hetw'oen 
the supporters of rival candidates to tlie throne. More- 
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over the trilx^ is temporarily deprived of the symbol of 
ivhgious cohesion. Ilierefore the uceasKjii demands 
strict observance of all the rites and ceremonies winch 
are necessary to estabhsli tlie King-elect in his new 
status. 

Furtliei* investigation is necessary before a full account 
of tii(^ events can lie inihlished. A detailed report wall 
(W’entuallv be ]nibhshed in collaboration with Mr. 
\V. P. fb Tlionison and with the assistance of other 
observers wlio attended the ceremonies. When these 
events, which are briefly summarized below, are eom- 
]>aivd w’lth the record of the installation of Fafiti w^ad 
Yor m HH8, the continuity of tradition and the obser- 
vance of past ])reeedents are remarkable. 

The late Rvth or King c'lf the Shilluk, Fafiti waid Yor, 
died in September 1943 and w^as buried immediately at 
his private village in (Jolbany. Shortly afterw'ards his 
fuiKU'al wake w as held, a public ceremony which lasted 
three days. Meanwhile Anei, son of Roth Kur, was 
elected hy those chiefs wlio are traditionally responsible 
for the choi(‘e. Pre] mirations for the final mstallation 
then began. 

According to Shilluk tradition, Xvikang and lus sou 
Dak, wlio are re]>resonted by and manifest in special 
effigies, must be brought out from the shrine at Akurw^a 
and march from tliere to Faslioda to instal the new^ king 
on his throne. This march began at the end of February 
this year, and Xvikang and Dak, earned with great pomp 
and ])rovided wath feasting and dancing on the W'a\% 
reached X'yigir, Avhich is just north of Fashoda, after a 
journey of six days. At dawat the next day the king- 
elt‘et moved t(3 Debalo, Avhich is jmst south of Fashoda. 
At this point the conventional opposition betw'een the 
northern and soutlieni division of the country current 
during the installation cerenionit^s became clear. The 
mliabitants of northern division flock in to join tlio 
arniN' of X'yikang at Xyigir. wliile those from the south 
muster round the King at Dehalo. 

After he had spent three days at Debalo. the king and 
his army set out for Fashoda, and arrived at the water- 
(‘ourse called Arvpoiftr w hich means ' the gathering of the 
' peo])le.' Here they lialted and drew' up jiarallel to the 
watercourse, w Itli the king and his immediate escort in 
the eontre. Meanwhile, the host of Nyikaiig. who had 
marched that morning from Xyigir, could be seen gather- 
ing in battle array on the high ground near Fashoda. 
After an exchange of messages, tlie King-elect stepped 
over fi black sheej) and a black bull, winch had been cast 
at the edge of the watercourse, and crossed over, and 
followed hy his army nia relied forward to join battle with 
Xvikang. Millet stalks- -which w^ere used to represent 
s]>ears — began to fly through the air and with wild war- 
cru'- tlie two armit's miU, In this fight, tlu' king wais 
captured hy X'yikang and carried off to his shrine in 
Fashoda. Ilie saciv<l stool of the Shilluk wms then 
brought forth from the shrine and shielded from the 
piibh(‘ by a (*ano})v of wliite cloth. The king knelt dowai 
and grasp(‘d tlie legs of tlie stool wliiie the effigy of 
XVikaug was s('t upon it. Tluai the effigy was remov'ed 
and the king took his place on tlie stool. This act of 
sub-titution is the crisis of the (.•oremonies, for it is saitl 
the king is thus possp^siMl by the spirit of Xvikang. 
Outside the shrine w'as a t(‘rn])orary cam]) consisting of 
two grass huts and into th(‘se the king retired to undergo 
ritual purification, which takes ])Iace in secrecy. That 
evening the tires of Fashoda w^ero extinguished and relit 
from a firt' ritually kindled with Ure-sticks, The next 
evening the king moved u]) into the sacred moimd wliich 
IS m Faslioda, but lie made no public appearance and no 
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furtlier public ceremony took place until the morning of 
the fourth cfiy. On tliis day aaollan' mock battle 
between the armies of Xvikanj^ and the kiuLi took place 
over the })o^>e.>sioii of Xyakwer — ‘ the girl of the cere- 
‘ monies ' — who is handed over to the king at Debalo by 
a Shilluk clan wlio are bound liy tradition to do so. She 
accompanied the king from Delialo to Fa^hoda and 
entered the temporary camp with him. 

It IS said, however, tliat the king is enticed from his 
secluded residence in the tem])orary huts by a girl ot tlie 
Ororo clan who leads him to the mound and tliat ho for- 
gets to take Xyakwer with lum. Nyikang seizes her and 
carries her oft into his shrine. Messenger.^ are sent out 
by the kmg to search tor her and they return to inform 
him that Xyikang has elaimed her on the grounds that 
the cattle paid for her bride -wealth are his. The kmg 
again sends out to fetch her and thereby angers Xyikang 
who calls out his warriors to battle. Thi-> traditional 
C(uarrel between the king and Xyikang — the climax of 
opposition between them— -was faithfully enacted, and 
the two armies met in battle m tlie open space in the 
centre of Fashoda. The king liimself ru-<heel forward 
and vTcsted Xyakwer from Xyikang and carried her off 
up to the mound. After a furious counter-attack by the 
followers of Xyikang peace was made between the 
opposing parties and Xyikang went up on to the mound 
to meet the kmg. Xyikang's ])ublic part in the cere- 
monies was then at an end and after a to nr of the capital 


in which he iinjiosed tine.s on those clans who had 
ignored their traditional obligations to repair the 
houses, he di-^a^ipeared into his shrine and wxxs seen no 
mort‘ until his return to Akurwa some weeks later. 

The final ceremony which took })laee the next morning 
is moi-e secular in character. The chiefs of the country 
gathered round the king wiio w'as seated on the sacred 
stool bidow' thi‘ iiiouiK.l. Each chief in turn marie a 
speei'h of exhortation an<l allegiance. Every speech 
which was a[>pr(jved by the king and Ins eompauy was 
applauded by a siiarp tattoo on a special drum, but 
unsuccessful orators were met wdth stony silence. After 
the speech-making wxis over, the kmg was led round all 
the houses of Fashoda, and tluis formally handed full 
control of his cajiital. 

"I"he payier waxs discussed by Mrs. Seligrnau, Dr. Fortes, 
Dr. Hihlburgh, and Mr. Braunholtz. Mr. Howell 
ret)lu*d. 

Collection of Negatives and Lantern Slides 

]Miss Edith Durham, who has already made 
important gifts of ethnological sketches and 
photographs resulting from lier travels in 
Albania, has now^ ]jresented the wdiole of her collection 
of negatives and lantern-slides to the Hoyal Anthro- 
pologuaxl Institute. Tho^e w^ho know' Miss Durham's 
pubh'^lied work wall best appreciate the value of this 
fresh token of her interest in the Institute's work. 



COLONIAL RESEARCH FELLOWSHIPS 


The Secretary of State for the Folomes ha^ been 
cou'^idering waxys and means of encouraging 
scientists' to give S'pecial attention to problems of 
Coloiual interest. On the advice of tlie fi'tlonial Research 
Committee he has now de<*ided to institute a number of 
'Colonial Re'^earcli Fellow shi} which will be open to 
qualified scientists, xvhethcr in tlie natural or in the social 
sciences, to enable them to pursue research work m the 
Colonial Empire. The Fellowships wall normally be for 
two years, and the Secretary of State hopt^s tliat Univer- 
sities and other research institutions will be walling to 
grant ap})hcaiits, if already members of their staffs, 
leave of absence for this period in ordt^r To (Miable them 
to take uj> the Fellow.shi])-;. Provision has been inatle for 
2o Mich Fellow'shijis within the next live years. It is 
recognized that w'ar-time shortages of pta^'^onnel wall 
restrict the immediate applicability of the scheme ; it i^, 
how'ever, being brought into force immediately, in case 
there are suitable candidati^s in any part of the Empire 
who are not at present reipiired for urgent wair-time 
work. 

2. 'Jlic awaxrd of the-^o Fellow ■^hi]»s wall be made by the 
Secretary of State, on the advii*e of the Coloiual Research 
Committee. 

QrALIFlt'ATlOXS OF AfPLK AMS 

3. The Fellow.ships will normally be reserved for 
University gra<laates under -‘15 years (if age from any ]>art 
of the British C’onimonwe.ilth and Empire. C'andidates 
must already have had sonn' t'X])eruaice of rese<ir(‘h, and 
must have given evivleiice tliat they have the ability to 
plan and prosecute investigations of a high quality wath- 
out close and constant supervision. 

Tekms of Award 

4. The Fellow’ships wall be tenable normally for a 
period of two years provided that the Fellows's report 


from his siqiervisor at the end of the first year is satis- 
factory, and may he extended for a third year at the 
discretion of the Secretary of State. 

.■). The Fellow'ships carry a basic allowance of per 

annum, which may be increased to a sum not exceeding 
£600 per annum if the Fellow' is married, or in other 
appro|u“iate circumstances. Travelling expenses and 
the cost of any special apparatus or material required for 
the Fellow’s research wull also be i>r(jvided. Where a 
Fellow' is a member of a superannuation scheuxe iii w’hich 
liis (unployer pays part of the coiitributuias, the Secretary 
of State Avill, if necessary, also take over the employer’s 
contributK'ins for the duration of the Fellows-hip. 

h. Ftdh.iw'ships w'lll be tenable iii any part of the 
Britis-h (‘olonial Empire. Where practicable. Fellows 
will be atta(‘he<l to centres of higher education in the 
(\)lonies and may be re([uired to give occasional lectures 
of general interest on their subject for the benefit of the 
students attending courses at such centres. 

7. During his tenure a Fellow shall be responsible to a 
supervisor selected by the Secretary of State. If the 
supervisor is not resident in the territory visited, the 
Secretary of State may a])point, in I'oiisultation with him, 
a deputy supervisor in that territory or m a uoighbourmg 
territory. 

S. The Fellow' shall submit through his supervisor a 
conei,-e progu'ss report at the end of each year of his 
t(‘nure, and a full re]>ort of his researches withm a reason- 
able tune on the completion of hU tenure. 

0, The award will bo conditional upon the candidate 
b(Mng certitied as medically fit for the t\q)e of xvork to be 
imdertakeii. 

Application's 

10. Applications should be addressed in the tirst 
instance to The Secretary, The Colonial Research 
Committee, Colonial OtHce, Downing Street, London, 
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S.W.l. aiul tlipy "lioulil a]>]th('aut's aiie, 

nationality, educational hi^toiy, necu})at lonal hi'^tory, 
<ui<l exjierience of iV'^eareh. and "hould indicate the 
])reci<e natun‘ of the ]>robk“in on which the candidate 
wi^he^ to <lo re'>eareh. They should hear the endorse- 


ment of th(' Kead of the (’oUege or research institute to 
winch the (Miididate is attached, or of some other 
r<^^pon^ibl(‘ ptu'son. 

YCfjio}) )nl OJjire • ( ' J), MfscdhtHfoU'i, A"o. 509. 1944.] 


REVIEWS 


The Realm of a Rain Queen. By E. J. (ohl J. Krvy 
Fnbli>}(Kl for the I nttr>i((tiooftl Ei^titote of Africon 
LuNyofttys (U)tl ('oJtnns^ by the Qj'fotd C)ih'Cr^ity 
/b'ess-, 1U45. Price 
This i'' an iin[)ortaut mav Tnonoijrapli. It describes one 
of the most interesting; tribes in the Xorthern Tran'?vaal, 
and describes it for the first time. The Loved u riaim <les(*ent 
from the ^’'akaranga of S. Kliodesia. They still differ mark- 
edly from must of the neighboiinn;^ peoples such as the 
Shangana-Thonfra, while they have certain features m com- 
mon with the Veiida. who are also reputedly of S. Rhodesian 
origin. They are in many ways a rem<irka})le people. About 
1800 a chieftaine'^s --eems to have as’^umed power in place of a 
line of chiefs, and from that date the Miijaji, or Qu^f'n of the 
Lovedu, has been a les^endarv ticure throughout black and 
white South Afrira She is one of the most renowmed rain- 
makers of the country, hailed as tlie * transformer of clouds,’ 
or the * huckster in her hut,' «ind lives on top of a mountain 
ridue above DuiveL-.kloof, where s.he extends her influence 
from a small and inaccesMhle village w hich ritual prevents her 
from ever lea \ mg. The ^lujaji has always been surrounded 
by an atmosphere of mystery. Magic attributes of all sorts 
are attributed to her and it irs rumoured that strangers never 
see the real queen but a substitute. It is knowm that the 
Queen must commit suicide by pinstming when certain mitia- 
tion ceremonies have been performed a certain number of 
times. The reputation of tlu'-. hue of <|ueens has given politi- 
cal importatK’c to a tribe that ha'^ always apparently bctm 
insignificant from a unlit .irv point of vieu and small in size. 
It is now e'ltimated at about 35.000 The Miqaji has been 
asked to exerci'^e her inaga* powers by sucli dominant South 
African chiefs as Chaka, Moshcsh. and some of the Tswana 
rulers, and sought in marriage by the King of the Pedi, 

Lovedu culture is distinguLslied by many interesting 
features, A cult of sacred itrums (the f/re/c/au) associated 
with r-pring sowing and the raiU'^ w ,is last performed in 1892. 
Initiation ceremonies (tlie i-ytdi and rohrro) w'lth most com- 
plex anti mystifying .symbolism are vividly describerl m this 
book also. The passage of cattle at marriage, which is 
common to mo^t Bantu people, ha-? here an unu^,ually domi- 
nant effect on social relationships. The cattle received at 
marriage are pas'^ed on accoidmg to ''Uch strict rule that the 
Kriges speak of a ' <-attle ring ‘ and liken it to the kula ring 
dc'^cribed among the Trobriand i '.landers. They estimate in 
fact that all the cattle possessed liy this tribe are actually 
used to f'lrculate in fulfilment of marnagt' obligations of this 
kind. The legality of marriage is so completely determined 
by this passage of cattle that a wealthy woman may marry 
another woman by this means as e«\sily as i an a man, and 
becomes the ' father ' of the latter'.s chiltlren by a lover given 
her. The Queen’s ])olitical power in fict dcpeuiL m part on 
marriages contracted with district heads in this way. Th(‘ 
political .system is not of a highly organized centralized type 
but IS characterized by the virtual autonomy of local groups, 
winch however rer-uguize the influence and magit* power of the 
Queen. TTie })ersistence and vitality of this tribal nilturearc 
remarkable at a tune of considerable cmitact with Ihirop- 
eanism, the jsresence of villages ])redommantly inhabited by 
Christians wiio live outside the tribal system, and the absence 
of men at work elsewhere m the Lnifui, 

The Renho of n Rain Qnc^'U is intended as a geiuual mono- 
graph of Lovedu eulture. TTie Knges de<d with the history 
of the tribe by means of a .senes of pageants ' or muiginarv 
accounts of turning-points m tribal history siuii as their 
arrival in their present habitation m the Transvaal, the father 
and daughter incest w'hich led to the birth of the first Mujaji, 


and the uutiatu>n of tlie new line of queens instead of kings* 
Thus device is an luteri^sting one. The pageants certainly 
clarity a confused mass of tribal legon<ls and set the stage for 
the description of the mysterious Ram Queen. It must be 
admitted how’ever that clarity is obtained at the cost of intro- 
ducing many Kuropean coiicejits and interpretations, and by 
omitting the definite linking of legend wuth present-day social 
stnu'ture and rank that the sociologist w'ould have liked to see 
di'=;cussed. 

The historical introduction is folio w^ed by a vivid and charm- 
ing account of daily life in the isolation of the Lovedu hills 
and a description of the people's basis of subsistence. The 
book gives no full analysis of the eeonomic life of the pieople 
as a whole, but provides a detailed description of tlieir know- 
ledge, of their environment, its soil, flora and fauna*, and 
general agricultural possibilities. Malinowski suggested in 
the case of the Trobriand islanders that primitive peoples 
filled m gaps in their empineal knowledge by reliance on magic 
winch gave them conlidence and acted as mcentivcs to work. 
The Knges deal with agricultural technique and ritual in the 
same way. Tliey add an account of some of the effects of 
European contact on the people's nutrition and will to work. 

Among the must valuable chapters of tlie book are those on 

* co-operation and exchange.’ Malmow’ski pointed out that 
in Melane.sian '-ociety reciprocity was one of the most impor- 
tant sanctions enforcing economic obligations in primitive 
society. This coiu*eption the Ivriges work out m the case of 
Bantu society where there is little public display of food-stuffs 
or ceremonial presentation of goods as in the Pacific. They 
show* the part pLiyed by <lifterent .systems of joint work and 
reiaprocal serv ices in agraailtural and m social life. They go 
further and attempt an e.-^timate of the economic eftieiency of 
forms of working bee with their short hours of w'ork but 
pleasant concomitonts of beer-druiking and social gatherings 
compared with the work for wages introduced by Christians 
in imitation of Europeans and called ho-hira. I know no more 
stirnul.it mg a‘ count of the contrast between the competitive 
mdivitlual economy of the European, known and despised as a 

transaction, and the Bantu system of reciprocal co- 
operation, The Knges show hovs clearly the Christian way of 
life is ulentified with individualist economy in Lovedu eyes. 
' The CTiristiaii church, with its fees and collections, falls to 
the Lovedu manner of tlunking into the bi><niz scheme ; one 

* buys liaptism and cuiiflnnation ; at confirmation one pays 
‘ for tlie flesh anrl blood of Christ.’ The book giv'es interesting 
statistics of the total volume of goods and services exchanged 
by a typical family over a w*hole year according to the Lovedu 
system, and compares pagan and Christian villages as regards 
the organization of servure. The marriage rattle exchanges 
follow* naturallv' the same recijirocal pattern, and there is an 
inti^resting account of the preferential marriages made 
advisable for this reason, and of the relationships so deter- 
minf'd within the kinship group. 

I'he duijiters on social structure make a iletermmed effort 
to ( larify that (*onfusing aspeid of Sot ho sociology, the inutiipo 
‘-ystem, where I ly totemic names are used by small dispersed 
gmiqis s]>lit off from original niuiear communities and after- 
wards amalgamated to form larger divusions or tribes. The 
Kriges mtrodiK'e some new* terms .such as the cluster, division, 
group, suh-group, and lineage, and give some niiinencal 
analyses of tlie fre<iueucy of each in an area. It must be con- 
fessed that the forf es uniting these groups are not fully clear 
from this account, but the value of the terminology will have 
to he assessed by corripansuii with other districts. The 
political system as a whole is described as a loose aggregation 
of semi- autonomous vuliages united by the belief in the magic 
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powers of the Queen and by her dorninatinj^ inlUience, and by 
the marriage system by which incorporated ;j:rouph of strangers 
give wives to the Queen who re-alloi ates tliein to district 
heads. The balance of powers between these difftu'cnt 
political groups is not perha])s clear from thi^ short account 
and it would be ditlicult without further materud to use the 
account in comparative work, althoiiLi:}! it seems th<\t tiie 
Lovedu system would make an interesting new sub-type of the 
Bantu political organizations described in Afncftn PoUttcnl 
Systetnti^ edited by E\ ans-Pritchard and Forte-^. 

The book einls with some exi-eediiiLily uMdul material on 
Lovedu concepts of health and dl''t'ast.^ and their kiiowledue 
of physiology and methods of treatmt'iit. mam<*al aivl other- 
wise. The iiumeneal analysis of the numljer of uitch-craft 
charges brought before the court'? by •strangers, and relative', 
respectively, and tlie sub-di\ ision of the relative's category 
into co-wives, husband and wife, etc , suggests a very valualile 
new method of approach to the study of tlic causes of witch- 
craft. 

The whole work is in fact a mine of info riiiat ion on a little 
known area to which students of Bantu sociology will return 
again and again. The descriptive chapters are jileasantly and 
vividly WTitten with a sense of intimate partu ipation in 
Lovedu life. The passages on social structure and law are 
not so concisely written but raise a number of sugge'^tive 
points. The Kriges are particularly to be congratulated since 
the area was a hard one in which to w'ork owung to the hosti- 
lity and suspicion of many of the Lovedu, and the curious 
tribal admixture in tlie < list net, which meant that the author^ 
had to describe the diversity of culture to be found in scattered 
groups or concentrate on one small cummunity. They chose 
the latter and selected the nuclear Lovedu (•(jinmumty centred 
in the Queen’s village, but occasionally broa<len tlieir sweep 
by statistical inform<ition described a', referring to over 2,OlM) 
families, a method on which further explanation would be 
w^elcome. 

The theoretical mterest of tlie book lies in its effort to 
present ' the shape and structure ' of Lovedu ('iilture and it'. 

‘ tribal traits and attitudes ’ : in other w ords in its effort to 
write a monograph in a new form. Writers of earlier mono- 
graphs w^ere able to present outline accounts of tribal cultures, 
chiefly because they had so much les-; detailed material to deal 
with, and also because they did nut attempt such a deep 
analysis of the functions of different institution.', or of their 
interrelationship. Most mu<leru lield- w orkers b\ couipansoii 
are wrestling with the sheer mas-, of their own factual material 
gathered often m a two- or tliree-ycar vi':,it to one area. Fur 
this reason many, in or<ler to limit their honks to a reasonable 
size, have selected particular a'^jiects of '.ociety only for 
description. It has been pointed out that even Mahuow*‘'ki 
wdio advocated so strongly the study of whole cultures never 
in fact published a descriiition of one. He. tiiul most rei ent 
field- workers, limited themselves to .studies of such aspects as 
marriage, agriculture, ecavnomic life, or witch- craft. It is in fact 
often maintained that the day of the single mouogra])h is over. 

Tlie dillieulty is a real one. Th(' sopa]ate-a''pect study 
enables the author to give suihcieiit detail to do justice tt) his 
material. On the other hand it lias consuU'rable disadvan- 
tages. A series of separate stiuhes of dilferent aspect?, of one 
culture necessitates a good deal of rc[)('tition of hackgiound 
information if each book is to be complete in itselt A mon‘ 
serious drawback is the fait tlait the special study abandons 
one of the assets of the anthrop*dogist as against the student of 
modern society, that is to say his claim that h(‘ c,in cU'seribe 
his small society as a working whole, d’lie teiulency to 
specialize may lead in the future to the same tvpe of ilepart- 
mentahsm that has proved rather sterile in <omc modern 
sociological works. Lastly, studies of partuailar uistitutioiis 
or problems made it impossihlt' to use tin" materhil as a basis 
of comparison of one culturi' with another, either in the form of 
crude comparisons betweiai a so( lety in one cultur.il region 
with one in another, or more (.letailed vontrasls between two 
peoples belonging to a inort' homogenous group. Kor all these 
reasons I personally believe that anthro^iulogists luive got to 
solve the problem of the outline monograph whether they can 
do so at once, or whether they will have to wait until further 
comparativ^eworkon different as]>ects of society has been done. 


It is obvious that the prolilem of presentation can only be 
solved by a process of rigid selection, and some efforts of this 
kind have alreaily been made. It is jiossible to give an 
ac( oiint of a tribe w'hich picks out certain eultural peculiarities 
which distingui'jh it from its neighbours. The drum cult or 
the magic Queen of the Lnveclu would be examples of this 
kind. Sucii at’coLints have certain limited uses, but do not 
provide a basis fur the cjomparative study of sonal institu- 
tions. Some held- workers, and particularly Evaiis-Pntchard. 
have' tried to achieve the nec.essary liimt«ition of material by 
ccjnc entrat ing on uiie aspect of hum<ui culture — social group- 
ing. In lus re(MMit w urks on th<‘ Xu»'r and the Amiak. for 
iiistan(‘(\ Kvans-Fritc‘har<l describe-, the furc.*es uniting the 
tnljo, and the sub-grou])s composing it, and the balance of 
]M)wer between these Lhttereut forces. This is evidently one 
possible basis of comjiarisoii and a very fundamental one 
winch every outline monograph should coat am. Benedict 
and Mead on the other liand attempt comparison by describ- 
ing tlie imjiressions made on the observer by a pattern of 
behaviour m daily life and ceremonial as compared with 
similar impressions in the case of other cultural groups. They 
add accounts of tla* educational mechanisms used m each 
society t(-i produce conformity to the desired type and the 
expression of common v alues and ideals. Linton’s use of the 
term ’ orientation ' to describe the organized interests and 
v’alues of different tribes is w ork of a similar type. 

The Kriges have evidently been tleeply concerned with the 
problem of describing the salient characteristu's of Lov’edu 
culture as compared with that of the ''urroimding jieoples. On 
the whole they lean to the Mead point of view, Tliough they 
give accounts of the social organization of the Lov eilu they do 
nut Use this material for comjiurative purposes nor work out a 
terminology that would make this possible They charac- 
terize Lovedu society as ‘ co-operative ' and not competitive, 
as iMead has done m at least one study, and emphasize Lovedu 
admiration of joint activity, easy social relationsliips, and 
a \' OK lance of strain. 

But tlie Kriges also add the suggestion that societies can be 
compared liy means of the cultural mechani''ms by which they 
obtain three essential desideiMta, security, a sense of achieve- 
ment. and recreation. The Lovedu. they say, need to feel 
seuiire as to their ram supply. Ram is assured, according to 
thtar belief, tlirougli magu- pusse^'scd by the Queen. ’ The 

Queen is tlius the foundation of the cultural structure ’ and 
districts are kept together by the need for ram Their sense 
of at hiev’enieiit is obtained by suci-ess m attaining maturity, 
self-suthciency. continuity, aiul a plaice m the kftoio or tribal 
council, and not through success in eeonumie competition. 
Enjoyment of beer-drinking and social gatherings as forms of 
recreation make tliem prefer thc'-e pleasures to economic 
gam. 

'I’lie-,e are interesting suggestion'-, hut the^'C three ’ funda- 
‘ mentals ’ are nut, to my mind, v ery satisfying. The last two 
'^erve to explain the charac’teri'-tic features of Lovedu as dis- 
tinct from European economy, but ev en then they are hardly 
diagnostic since many of the feature-- described are charac- 
teristic of most primitive societies which have not yet adopted 
a money economy. In any ( aso tlie characterization hardly 
tits ]uesent-day condition-? in the Fiiion. There are surely 
many other sources of security <ind needs for security bcside.s 
rain. Xor do the criteria of '•ecunty, achievement, and 
recreation snhsiime the material given iii the hulk of the book, 
that on so(*ial org<inizatioii for m-taiice. However interesting 
the attempt, it .-ocelli'? tacked, like an afterthoiiglit, to the end 
of the l)ook. 

It may be that wo are not yet ready to tackle the outline 
com]'>arative monograph. Ra<l( lifie- Brown maintains that 
it is m any ca'-e an im}K's-,ible ta-'k. But it seems to me a task 
wlucli should be achie\Ml)Ie it rigid, and perhaps rather arbi- 
tr<ir\ t'xchision-- are practised, and by moans of more exact 
teimiiiology to make it possible to classify institutions into 
different typt's. 

The exclusion must he <lone. 1 think, by omitting all general 
comparison of primitive and civilized societies which formed 
tlie Imlk of many of the first functional studies, and by leaving 
out act’oiints of daily life and any such descriptive matter. 
TIk‘ outline account should concentrate on the backgrovuid 
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material necessary for future detailed studies of special 
aspects or theoretical discussions, and as a basis for compara- 
tive work. A short account of tlie atfinities of the tribe in 
question will ^.ave some needlet-s repetition of material 
already published elsewhere. Tiie environment should be 
described only as it effects social striadure and activitit'S. 
Fundamental aspect^ can then be concentrated on. T would 
include among tlit'^e the means of subsij^tence, that is to ''Uy. 
the type of economy m the anthropolot 4 i-,t's usual sense of 
economic activitic'^. but aUo an analysis of the whole economic 
structure of the area and of the place of the tribal economy in 
the retjional au<l world system. Firth has attempted to apply 
the classical concepts of ecouonnc.s to the study of a primitive 
people “ and I believe tli<it antliropologijsts as a \\hole will 
have to learn to use economic concepts, or to work with 
economists, in order to be able to classify types of peasant 
economies m the way reepured, and to describe them in rela- 
tion to present-day situations, an attempt whic*h the Kriges 
do not make. 

The second set of fimdamental facts which I would include 
IS the social structure, and here again much preliminary 
detailed work is required. F^ortes and Flvans- Pritchard have 
suggested the need for classifying African political systems 
into different types, and the work is one which urii:ently needs 
doing. Little attempt has so far been made to classify 
systems of local groupin':, say in Africa, or the Pa<'ihc areas. 
The kmsliip terminology is more exact, and Radchffe- Browne 
and others have shown the importance of detailed compara- 
tive work in classifying kinship types in this ^vay. Age 
groups, legal groups, and others sugge.>t themselves. I would 
emphasize too the need in an outline monograph for deM*rib- 
ing the tribal social structure in relation to the Furojiean, 
where the two cultures exi-^t side by side, as has been done 
recently by Schapera, (4luckman, and Kuper but not in any 
detail in tlie book under review. I believe that the cultural 
difference between one Bantu chieftainship and another are 
smaller at present than those produi^ed by the different 
systems of European government superimposed. 'Phe Lovedii 
chieftainship differs from the Ganda in some measure because 
of different cultural affinities, but more largely because of 
difference ui the L^gaiida and Union attitude to native politi- 
cal organization. The modern outline monograph must make 


^ Cf. Introduction to African Political edited by 

Evans-Pritcliard and Fortes. 

“ Cf. Primitive Polynesian Economics^ by K. Firth. 
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a summary of the type of colonial administration which is 
affecting the social structure described. 

I think it should jirove ]iossihle before long also to give 
outline account-? ef tlic organized beliefs of different peoples 
in this list of ( iiarat tei-i^tic leatures. Such organized beliefs 
would include attitiulc^ to nut lire and life after death, and 
beheU in the sources ot ei'onomit* power, health, anil fertility. 
It may ])ro^ e as possible to classify types of magic and 
religious belief as it is in the case of ])ohtK'al organization. 
Organized belioU a& to the basis of social organization, for 
instance as to tlic n.iture of legitimacy and descent, are also 
among the fundamental social determinants however difficult 
they may be to classify, and the Kriges' account of the 
oigani/.ed beliefs of the Lovedu show clearly their influence on 
social organi7<ition. I am inclined to think that an account of 
the dominant symbols or convention governmg ritual 
behaviour should also be included. The symbolism of fire 
and its relationship to sex. chieftainship, and the cohesion of 
almost every kind of social group is so marked in Bantu 
society that it appears and reappears in every kind of ritual, 
and there are other conventions used in ritual that are just as 
characteristic. 

F'rom these beginnings it may be possible, in some societies, 
to describe a dominant interest or set of ambitions wdiich 
stand out clearly and which would enable us to speak of an 
^ orientation ’ of the culture. The more homogenous the 
culture the more jiossible. so it seems to me, it should be. 
Economic ambitions \m 11 be one determinant of such a domi- 
nant interest. Rank may be an expression of such values and 
usually IS so, as Kujier has shown m her work on the Swazi, 
and tliere are no doubt other indications capable of exact 
description. But I am doubtful if dominant interests or 
values will aUvays be found, or tliat they can be used as a 
basis for any large-scale comparative work. 

In the meantime the Kriges earn our gratitude for experi- 
menting in a new type of monograph, as well as for providing 
us w ith a mas-- of new material of all sorts. This th'st book 
whets our ajipetite for more. 

In brief I conclude that the monograph of the future wall be 
used as a necessary background to further detailed studies and 
as a basis for comparmg the social structure, economic deve- 
lopment, and organized beliefs and values of different cultures. 
Whether such a monograph can be prepared without further 
detailed studies of separate institutions or aspects of society 
I am doubtful. 

A. I. R. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Nomad House-Sites in the Western Himalayas, IlUis- 

m tnitfd. 

8ir,— The follow mg notes are the result of a recent 
opportunity of examining, in a restricted area of the 
Western Himalayas, the camjnng sites and semi-perrnanent 
dwellings of the nomarl henlsrnen and traders along an impor- 
tant route leading from Western Tibet into India. Apart 
from their intrinsic anthropological interest. the-'C camp sites 
and the trade with which they are connected form an instruc- 
tive commentary for British prehistorians on jirimitive house- 
foundation-, and trade routes in our own eountrv. 

The mitural setting is briefly as follow's. The state of 
Lahriul, though politieally part of British India, is a Tibetan 
bonlerlanil, which by geography, human culture, flora and 
fauna belongs eomfiletely to the pahearetie uplands to the 
north rather than to the sub-tropical Himalayan foothills 
lying to the south, from which it is separated by the moun- 
tains of tile Fir IMiijal range. From Kyelang. the capital, 
itself a converging pi^int of routes aiu’oss the mountain passes 
to north and north-west), runs an important trade route east- 
wards up the valley of the ('handra (Upper Ghenab) river 
until, turning south, it crosses tlie Rohtang Fass over the Fir 
Panjal into the Fiinjah by the valley of the Upper Beas and 
the tra<le marts of Man.di and (to a lesser extent) Kulu furtluu* 
south. The staple of trade is w’ool, w'ith rock-salt as a subsi- 
diary item, and the pack animals comprise not only pomes sind 
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mules, but the sheep and goats themselves are frequently 
herded ov^er the pass carrying small packs on their backs. 

Human settlement in the Chandra velley is very sparse, 
cultivation in the barren v^alley. itself 1 0,001 > feet above sea- 
level, and flanked by mountains rismg nearly as high agam 
into permanent snow-peaks and icc-tields, being conffned to 
the small alluv ial fans at the mouths of the tributary streams 
feeding the Chandra from the mam Himalayan range to the 
north. Tht^'^e deltas, on the sunny side of the east-west valley, 
have each a patch of barley fields and a small village or several 
scattered farms of well-built htone houses, and support a small 
settli'd ])()pulation of farmers. But over against this agri- 
cultural community with its ])ermanent villages, the traders 
and herdsmen moving .dong the valley constitute a second, 
nonauhe, element, wlii<*h «ipart from trading with the villagers 
for c.y. t'.amha (barley- meal), lives indepeiulently and has its 
own regular campmg--;it(‘s situated, not with reterenee to the 
villages, but wiierever levt‘1 ground, grazing, and a good spring 
occur conveniently togetlu'r beside the track. On these 
camping-sites are consti'ucte<l foundations of dry-stone walling 
ov’cr winch tents ran be erected when the site is occupied: 
vvh('n the camp is struck the tents are remov'od and packed 
away with the other baggage and the foundations remain tc 
serve the lacxt caravan which may use the site. The liouse- 
tyjie rejiresented here is extremely simple and primitive. 
Typical lay-outs of these tent- foundations drawn from 
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TRADE ROUTE oveh R.OHTANG PASS 

eOUTE + MAIN VILLAGES H LAMAIST MONASTERIES 

— MENDONG WALLS Q OM MANE PADME HUM INSCRIPTIONS 

■ \ GLACIER. CONTOURS lOOO FT jp 


Fig. 1. TRADK ROUTE OVER ROHTANG PASS 


temporarily unoccupied sites are given in figs. 3—5. The oval used, have replaced skin or felt structures in relatively recent 
plan with flattened sides is more or less dictated by the tent times. The wall around the back and sides is seldom more 
shape— the cheap canv'as tents of Indian manufacture, now than a few courses— about a foot — in height, and m some 



Fig. 2. — house sites at khoksar .vnd sissu ix the upper chexab 
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in«:taiipes stones set on edse are used. But m front the walls 
are built up to two or three feet high at both sides of the 
entrance, at one side of which is a well-built lirejdace over 
uhieh the protectmg wall is often corbelled to a considerable 
degree. The fuel is drie<l duns, which is stored by the iire- 
place to aid its rapid dr\ ing. The remaining feature is a paved 
be^d-area at the back, and sometime'^ tins is prolonged on the 
fireplace side of the tent, to afford a warm scat. On unoccu- 
jaed sites there is nothing to mrlicate the method of roofing, 
since the tent supports are thin light sticks which would leave 
no trace in the ground, nor, apart from the ashes of the tire, is 
there anything to show human occupation— no ' small finds ’ 
or potshenls. since the cooking vessels are all copper or brass, 
and everything is carefully packed up when the camp i» struck 
and the caitivan moves on. 

The mam purpose of these stone-built foundations is of 
I'ourse to miminize the draughts in a region w here the w inds 
may be violent and persistent : the elaboration of the walls 
at the entrance and protei-ting the tire are particularly 
necessary. an<l the distribution of the type brings out this 
funetion in a very interesting manner. Sucli cMinpmg-sites 
oeeur following tlie wool tr<ide-route over the pass to M<mali 
and beyond, and it is immediately noticeable that once one 
leaves the bleak and tn'eles', Chandra Valley and crosses into 
the sheltercHl and well woo<kMl Upper Beas, the tent founda- 
tions become more and more .sliglit and finally almost dis- 
ap{)ear as permanent structure-^ (except for a simple tireplai e 
without any proteeting wall) m the region south of Mauah. 
Their * degeneration ' is m fact a function of the aiiK'liorating 
climatic conditions as the route runs south. 

W ere the culture that produced these characteristic Ikjusc- 


bites extinct, the wool-route might be mapped from their 
distribution along its course, and in this connexion is another 
interesting feature. The religion of Lahoul is Lamaist 
Buddhism ; of the Upper Beas, Hindu. In the Chandra 
Valley thi‘ formal centre^ of religion, the monasteries, are aug- 
mented along the route by shrines comprising chortens^ 
(short lengths of wall w'ith the magical Om Matie 
Paih)ic Hnhi formula (*arvefl in endless repetition on them) 
and the same formula carved on prominent rocks, as every- 
where in the Tibetan culture area. But significantly enough 
evidence of the w ool- traders’ religion as well as their domestic 
arrangements is seen along the trade route continuing into the 
Hindu area, for the Tibetan inscriptions continue tmtil a 
pomt south of M<inali. and there is even one mendovg on the 
south side of the Rohtang Bass. Here then we have a most 
interesting example of the spiritual as well as the material 
content of a people's culture being manifested in permanent 
form along a tra<le route. 

Bor comparison witli primitive hoir^e-foundations of pre- 
historic or early historic date in the British ‘ Higliland Zone,’ 
these tent sites of the Lahouh traders liave some importance, 
for though geographically remote, the economic conditions and 
natural settings are not so dissimilar that we cannot observe 
the manift^stalions of a living culture m one area and with 
profit apply our observations to the interpretation of the extmet 
culture in the otluT. It is amusing to leflect that tlie lack of 
finds on <i site need not alw'ays mean poverty — the itinerant 
wool traders of tlie (diaiidra \'alley are certainly a far richer 
community than the settled agriculturalists in the same 
re^gion. 

Stuakt Biggott. 
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